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PRINCIPLES 

OF 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


PART I.—RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE SCIENCE. 

f 

Dejinitian of the Science—Its Importance—Causes of its be^vg neg- 
Iccteil in Greece and Rome^ and in the Mitidie *Ages—Evidence on 
which its Conclusions are fou^ided—Rise of the Science in Modern 
Europe — Mercantile. System—System of M. Quesnay and the French 
Economists—Publication of the ‘ Wealth of Nations ’—Distinction 

between Politics and Statistics and Political liconomy. * 

• 

POLiTic.AL PZconomy*^ is the science of the laws which regulate the 
pcroduction, distylbution, and consumption of those articles or products 
whfch have exchangeable value, and are either necessary, useful, or 
agreeable to man. 

•When it is said that an article or product is possessed of exchange¬ 
able value, it is meant that one or more individuals are disposed to 
give a certafn quantity of labour, or a certain quantity of some other 
article or product, obtainable only by means of labour, in exchange for it. 

The power or capacity which particular articles or products ?jave of 
satisfying the various wants and desires of which man is susceptible, 
constitutes their utility, and renders them objects of demand. 

An article may be possessed of the highest degree of utility, or of 
power to minister to our wants and ei^oyments, and may be universally 
made use of, without possessing exchangeable value. This is an attri¬ 
bute or quality of those articles only which it requires some portion of 
voluntary human labour to produce, procure, or preserve. Without 
possessing utility of some species or other, no article can ever become 
an object of demand ; but how necessary soever any particular article 
may be to our comfort, or even existence, still, if it be a spontaneous 
production of nature—if it exists independently of h^man agency—and 
if every individual can command indefinite quantities of it Without any, 

* Economy, from outop, a house, or family, and vofion, a \vN ~itu yruemmeni of 0 family. 
Hence I'uiitical Economy may be said to be to the State what domestic economy is to nviuisle 
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voluntary exertion or labour rf any sort, it is destitute of value, and 
can afford no basis for the reasonings of the econonysL A commodity 
or a product is not valuable because it is useful; but it is valuable be¬ 
cause it can only be procured by the intervention of labour. It'cannot 
justly be said, that the food with which we appease the cravings of 
hunger, cfr tl}e clothes by which we defend ourselves from the inclem¬ 
ency of the weather, are more useful than atmospheric air; and yet 
they are possessed of that exchangca.ble value of which it is totally des¬ 
titute. tAc reason is, that food and clothes are not, like air, gratuitous 
products : they cannot be had at all times, and in any quantity, with¬ 
out exertion; on th(j, contrary. Labour is always required for their 
production, or appropriation^or boths and as no one will voluntarily 
sacrifice the fruits of his industry, without receiving an equivalent in 
return, they are truly said to possess exchangeable value. 

The economist docQ not investigate the laws which determine the 
produqtjon and distribution of such articles as exist, and may be ob¬ 
tained in unlimited^uantities, independently of all voluntary human 
agency. The results of the industrjf of man form the only objects with 
which he is conversant Political Economy might, indeed, be defined 
to be the science of values; for, nothing which is not possessed of ex¬ 
changeable value, os which will not be received as an equivalent for 
something else whtch it has taken some labour to produce or obtain, 
can ever properly be brought within the scope of its inquiries. 

The word value has been very frequently employed to express, not 
only the exchangeable wgrth of a? commodity, or its capacity of ex¬ 
changing for other commodities, but also its utility, or capacity of 
satisfying our wantsi, and of contributing to our comforts and enjoy¬ 
ments. But it is obvious, that the utility of commoditjes—that the 
capacity of bread, for example, to appease hunger, or of water to 
quench thirst—is a totally different and distinct quality from their 
capachy of exchanging for other commodities. Dr. Smith perceived 
this difference, and showed the importance of carefully distinguishing 
between the utility, or, as‘he expressed it, the ‘ value in use,' of com¬ 
modities, and their value in exchange. But he did not always keep 
this distinction in view, and it ha^ been very often lost sight of by sub¬ 
sequent writers. There can be no doubt, indeq^l, that the confounding 
together of these opposite qualities has been one of the principal causes 
of the confusion and obscurity in which many branches of the science, 
not in themselves difficult, are still involved. When, for instance, we 
say that water is highly valuable, we unquestionably attach a very dif¬ 
ferent meaning to the phrase from what we attach to it when we say 
that gold is valuable. Water is indispensable to existence, and has, 
^therefore, i high degree of utility, or of‘value in use;’ but as it can 
generally be obtayjed in large quantities, without much labour or exer¬ 
tion,lias, in most places, but a very low value in exchange. Gold, 
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on the other hand, is of comparatively littlg utility; but, from its exist¬ 
ing only in limi^d quantities, and from a great deal of labour being 
necessary to procure a small supply of it, it has a comparatively high 
exchangeable value, and may be exchanged or bartered for a propor¬ 
tionally large quantity of most other commodities. To confound these 
different sorts of value would evidently lead to the most (yrorteous con¬ 
clusions. And hence, to avoid all chance of error from mistaking the 
sense of so important a word as value, I shall never use it except to 
signify exchangeable worth, or value in exchange; and sRall always 
use the word utility to express the power or capacity of an article to 
satisfy our wants, or gratify our desires. ^ 

Political Economy has been fnequently^dcfined to be ‘ the science 
which treats of the production, distributijn, and consumption of ujeallh} 
and if by wealth be meant those articles or products which possess ex¬ 
changeable value, and are either necessary, usejj.il, or agreeable, the 
definition is quite unexceptionable. But if we understand tljj term 
wealth in a more enlarged or contracted sense; it ifill be faulty. Mr. 
Malthus, for example, has supposeH wealth to be identical with ‘ those 
objects which are necessary,, useful, and agreeable to man.’ 
And though we should waive any objections which may, perhaps, be 
justly taken to the introduction of the qualifying phrase material ob¬ 
jects, still it is evident that the definition is essentihlly defective. In 
proof of this, it is suffiefent to mention, that atmospheric air, and the 
heat of the sun, are both material, necessary, useful, and agreeable pro¬ 
duct? ; though their independent existence, and their incapacity of 
special appropriatif ji, by depriving them of exchangeable value, ex- 
cliWes them, as we have already shown, from the investigations of the 
science of pglitical economy. 

Dr. Smith has not explicitly stated what was the precise meaning 
attached by him to the term wealth ; but he most commonly describes 
it to be ‘the annual produce of land and labour.’ Mr. Malthu'-f how¬ 
ever, has justly objected to this definition, that it refers to the sources 
of wealth, before we know what wealth is, and that it includes all the 
useless products of the earth, as weU as those which are appropriated 
and enjoyed by man. • * 

The definition now g^en does not seem liable to any of these objec¬ 
tions. By confining the science to a discussion of the laws regulating 
the production, distribution, and consumption of articles or products 
possessing exchangeable value, we give it a distinct and definite object. 
When thus properly restricted, the researches of the economist occupy 
a field which is exclusively his own. He runs no risk of wasting his 
time in inquiries which belong to other sciences, o^in unprofitable in¬ 
vestigations respecting the producTion and consumption‘of articles 
which cannot be appropriate^, and which exist indepe/Klently of human 
industry. 
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Capacity of appropriation's indispensably necessary to constitute 
an article wealthy. And I shall invariably employ chis term to distin¬ 
guish those products only which are obtained by the intervention of 
human labour, and which, consequently, can be appropriated by one 
individual, and consumed exclusively by him. A man is not said to 
be wealthy, tbecause he has an indefinite command over atmospheric 
air, for this is a privilege which he enjoys in common with every other 
man, andrvhich can form no ground of distinction ; but he is said to 
be wealthy, according to the degree in which he can afford to command 
those necessaries, conveniences, and luxuries, which are not the gifts 
of nature, but the products of human industry. 

The object of Political Etonomy ?s to point out the means by which 
the industry of man may be rtndered most productive of those neces¬ 
saries, comforts, and enjoyments, which constitute wealth; to ascer¬ 
tain the proportions In which this wealth is divided among the different 
classes of the con^nunity ; and the mode in which it may be most ad¬ 
vantageously consumed. The inti,mate connection of such a science, 
with ail the best interests of society, is abundantly obvious. There is 
no other, indeed, which comes so dinrctly home to the everyday occu¬ 
pations and business of mankind. The consumption of wealth is in¬ 
dispensable to ejystence; but the eternal law of Providence has de¬ 
creed, that wealth can only be procured by iniustiy,—that man must 
earn his bread in the sweat of his brow. This twofold necessity ren¬ 
ders the production of wealth a constant and principal object of the 
exertions of the vast majority of the human race; has subdued the 
natural aversion of man from labour ; given activity to indolence; pnd 
armed the patient hand of industry with zeal to undertake, and patience 
to overcome, the most irksome and disagreeable tasks. •' 

But when wealth is thus necessary, when the desire to acquire it i« 
suffioijent to induce us to submit to the greatest privations, the science 
which teaches the means by which its acquisition may be most effec¬ 
tually promoted,—by whicji we may be enabled to obtain the greatest 
possible amount of w'calth with the least possible difficulty,—must cer¬ 
tainly deserve to be carefully studied and meditated. There is no class 
of persons to whom this knowledge can be considered as either extrin¬ 
sic or superfluous. There are some, doubtle^, to whom it may be of 
more advantage than to others ; but it is of the utmost consequence to 
all. The prices of all sorts of commodities—the profits of the manu¬ 
facturer and merchant—the rent of the landlord—the wages of the day- 
labourer—and the incidence and effect of taxes and regulations, all 
depend on principles which Political Economy can alone ascertain 
and elucidate. * i 

l^cither is the^cquisition of wealth necessary only because it affords 
the means of subsistence : without it we should never be able to cul- 
tivaffe and improve our higher and nobler faculties Where wealth has 
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not been amassed, the mind being constanllj; occupied in providing for 
the immediate wai\fs of the body, no time is left for its culturfe ; and 
the views, sentiments, and feeltngs of the people, become alike con¬ 
tracted, selfish, and illiberal. The possession of a decent competence, 
or the being able to indulge in other pursuits than those which directly 
tend to satisfy our animal wants and desires, is necessary to soften the 
selfish passions ; to im])rove the moral and intellectual ch'iracter, and 
to ensure any considerable proficiency in liberal studies and pursuits. 
And hence, the acquisition of wealth is not desirable mcr^y as the 
means of procuring immediate and direct gratifications, but as being 
indispensably necessary to the advancement of society in civilization 
and refinement. Without the tranquillity ^d leisure afforded by the 
possession of accumulated wealth, those ^eculativc and elep.nt studies 
which expand and enlarge our views, purity our taste, and lift us higher 
in the scale of being, can never be successfully prpsecuted. It is cer¬ 
tain, indeed, that the comparative barbarism and refinement of nations 
depend more on the comparative amount of their wealth than <?i! any 
other circumstance. A poor people^re never refined, nor a rich people 
ever barbarous. It is impossible to name a single nation which has 
made any distinguished figure, either in philosophy or the fine arts, 
without having been at the same time celebrated for its wealth. The 
age of Pericles and PhijJias was the flourishing age •f Grecian, as the 
age of Petrarch and Raphael was of Italian commerce. The influence 
of w^lth is, in this respect, almost omnipotent. It raised Venice from 
the bosom of the deep, and made the desert and sandy islands on 
which she is built, and the unhealthy swamps of Holland, the favoured 
abodes of literature, of science, and of art. In p,ur own country its 
effects have been equally striking. The number and eminence of our 
philosophers, poets, scholars, and artists, have ever increased propor¬ 
tionally to the increase of the public wealth, or to the means of reward¬ 
ing and honouring their labours. * 

The possession of wealth being thus indispensable to individual ex¬ 
istence and comfort, and to the advancement of nations in civilization, 
it may justly excite our astonishment, that so few efforts should have 
been made to investigate its sources ; and that the study of Political 
Economy is not even jpt considered as forming a principal part in a 
comprehensive system of education. A variety of circumstances 
might be mentioned, as occasioning the unmerited neglect of this 
science; but of these the institution of domestic slavery in the ancient 
world, and the darkness of the period when the plan of education in 
the universities of modern Europe was first formed, seem to have had 
the greatest influence. 

The citizens of Greece and Rome* considered it degrading to engage 
in those occupations which form the principal busiij^ss of the inhabi¬ 
tants of modem Europe. Instead of endeavouring to. enriclf them- 
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selves by their own e«ertifnf, they trusted to the reluctant labour of 
slaves, and to subsidies extorted from conquered countries. In some 
of the Grecian States, the citizens wew prohibited from engaging in 
any species of manufacturing and commercial industry; and in Athens 
and Rome, where this prohibition did not exist, these employments 
were universally regarded as unworthy of freemen, and were, in conse¬ 
quence, exclusively carried on either by slaves or by the very dregs of 
the people. Even Cicero, who had mastered all the philosophy of the 
ancient ■n^rld, and raised himself above many of the prejudices of his 
age and country, does not scruple to affirm, that there can be nothing 
ingenuous in a workshop ; that commerce w’hcn conducted on a small 
scale, is mean and despicable ; andiwhcn most extended, barely toler¬ 
able —Non admodum vduperanda /* Agriculture, indeed, was treated 
with more respect. Some of \hc most distinguished characters in the 
earlier ages of Romap history had been actively engaged in rural affairs; 
but, notwithstanding their example, the cultivation of the soil, in the 
flourilhing period of the Republic, and under the Emperors, was 
almost entirely carried on by slavts, belonging to the landlord, and 
employed on his account. The mass of Roman citizens were either 
engaged in the military service,t or ‘derived a precarious and depen¬ 
dant; subsistence from the supplies of corn furnished by the conquered 
provinces. In such a state of society the relations subsisting in modem 
Europe between landlords and tenants, and masters and servants, were 
unknown ; and the ancients were, in consequence, entire strangers to 
all those interesting and important questions arising out of the rise and 
fall of rents and wages,®which form so important a branch of econo¬ 
mical science. Thp spirit of philosophy in the ancient world was hlso 
extremely unfavourable to the cultivation of Political Eepnomy. The 
luxurious or more refined mode of living, of the rich, was regarded by 
the ancient moralists as an evil of the first magnitude. They consi- 
deretkit as subversive of thSse warlike virtues, which were the princi¬ 
pal objects of their admiration ; and they, therefore, denounced the 
passion for accumulating «wealth as fraught with the most injurious 
and destructive conse%(iences. It was impossible that Political Eco¬ 
nomy could become an object of attention to minds imbued with such 
prejudices ; or that it could be studied by those who contemned the 
objects about which it is conversant, and vilified the labour by which 
wealth is produced. 

At the establishment of our universities, the clergy were almost the 

* * IlUberales autem et sordiJi qiicslus mercenariorum, oraniumque quorum operac^ non quo¬ 
rum artes emuiitiir. Est cnim illis ipsa mcrccs auctoranicntum .servitutis. Sordidi cliam 
putandi, qui mcrcantnr a mercatorlbus quod statim vendant, nihilenim Pf‘fl/iciimt, nisi ad- 
VMHlum ittrniiiUUur ! oimicr, in soulida artf vcrsaiiLur, nec cniitr guidguatn /«- 

'gemium potc^haOere oyteina* ' * Mercatm a autem, si tenuis est, sordida putandacst; sin 
autem magna et copiosa, multa undique apportans, multisque sine vanitate impertiens, non 
cst admodum vituper^da/ {DeOfficiis, Lib. I. sect. 42.) 

+ ‘ Rqj militaris virtSs praestat casteris omnibus; h»c populo Rowbflo, ha&c huic urbi aekcr« 
nam ^nam peperit/—{Cicero pro Murena.) 
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exclusive possessors of the little knowleJgtf then in existence. ' It was 
natural, tliercfore,*that their pfculiar feelings and pursuits should have 
a marked influence on the plans of education they were employed to 
trame. Grammar, rhetoric, logic, school divinity, and civil law, com¬ 
prised the whole course of study. To have appointed professors to 
explain the principles of commerce, and the means b>'*which labour 
might be rendered most effective, would have been considered as 
equally superfluous and degrading to the dignity of sci*nce. The 
ancient prejudices against commerce, manufactures, and luxury, re¬ 
tained a powerful influence in the middle ages. None were then pos¬ 
sessed of any clear ideas concerning the true souKes of national wealth, 
happiness, and prosperity. The interedhrse among states was e.\- 
trcmely limited, and was maintained rather by marauding incursions, 
and piratical expeditions in search of plunder, than by a commerce 
founded on the gratification of real and reciprocal wants. 

These circumstances sufficiently account for t^je late rise*of this 
science, and the little attention paid to it up to a very recent period. 
And since it has become an object of more general attention and in¬ 
quiry, the differences which havt subsisted among the most eminent of 
its professors, have proved exceedingly unfavourable to its progress, 
and have generated a disposition to distrust the b^t established con¬ 
clusions of the science? 

It is clear, however, that those who distrust the conclusions of Poli- 
ticaf Economy, Ijccause of the variety of systems that have been ad¬ 
vanced to explain the phenomena about whicSi it is conversant, might 
or» the same ground distrust the conclusions of almost every other 
science. The discicpancy between the various systems that have suc¬ 
cessively betn sanctioned by the ablest physicians, chemists, natural 
philosophers, and moralists, is quite as great as the discrepancy between 
those advanced by the ablest political economists. But who.would 
therefore conclude, that medicine, chemistry, natural philosophy, and 
morals, rest on no solid foundation, or thjt they are incapable of pre¬ 
senting us w'ith a system of well-established and consentaneous truths ? 
We do not refuse our assent to the* demonstrations of Newton and 
Laplace, because they are subversive of the hypotheses of Ptolemy, 
■‘-Tycho Brahe, and DcScartes ; and why should we refuse our assent 
to the demonstrations of Smith and Ricardo, because they have sub¬ 
verted the false theories that were previously advanced respecting the 
sources and the distribution of wealth ? Political Economy has not 
been exempted from the common fate of the other sciences. None of 
them has been instantaneously carried to perfection ; more or less of 
error has always insinuated itself into the speculatftms of tjieir earliest 
cultivators. But the errors with which Political Ecom)my was fofmerl^ 
infected have now nearly disappeared ; and a very few obsMrvationJ 
will suffice ta show, that it reffily admits of as much certaintf in its 
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conclusions as any science' frfiinded on fact and experiment can by 
any possibility do. , ' 

The principles on which the production and accumulation of wealth 
and the progress of civilization depend, are not the offspring of legisla¬ 
tive enactments. Man must exert himself to produce wealth, because 
he cannot exist without it; and the desire implanted in the bfeast of 
every individual of rising in the world and improving his condition, im¬ 
pels him tQisave and accumulate. The principles which form the basis 
of this science make, therefore, a part of the original constitution of 
man, and of the physical world; and their operation, like that of the 
mechanical principles,*is to be traced by the aid of observation and 
analysis. There is, however,* a material distinction between the physi¬ 
cal and the moral and politicaltsciences. The conclusions of the for¬ 
mer apply in every case, while those of the latter apply only in the 
majority of cases. The principles on which the production and accu- 
.mu!atie<p.' of w'ealth^depend are inherent in our nature, and exei't a 
powerful, but not always the same d<igree of influence over the conduct 
of every individual; and the theorist must, therefore, satisfy himself 
with framing his general rules so as to-explain their operation in the 
majority of instances, leaving it to the sagacity of the observer to modify 
them so as to suit jpdividual cases. Thus, it is an admitted principle 
in the science of Morals, as well as of Political 'Sconomy, that by far 
the largest proportion of the human race have a much clearer view of 
what is conducive to their own interests, than it is possible for 'any 
other man or select number of men to have ; and, consequently, that it 
is sound policy to allow each individual to follow the bent of his incli¬ 
nation, and to engage in any bi'anch of industry he thinks proper. 
This is the general theorem ; and it is one which is establfehed on the 
most comprehensive experience. It is not, however, like the laws which 
regulate the motions of the«.planetary system,— it will hold good in 
nineteen out of twenty instances, but the twentieth may be an excep¬ 
tion. But it is not required^of the economist, that his theories should 
quadrate with the peculiar bias of the mind of a particular person. His 
conclusions are drawn from obseijying the principles which are found 
to determine the condition of mankind, as presented on the large scale 
of nations and empires. He has to deal with Aan in the aggregate— 
with states, and not with families-^with the passions' and propensities 
which actuate the great bulk of the human race, and not with those 
which are occasionally found to influence the . conduct of a solitary 
member of society. 

It should always be kept in view, that it is never any part of the 
business of the efenomist to inquire into the means by which the 
•-fortuAes of individuals may have been increased or diminished, except 
ito ascs'-tain their^eneral operation and effect. The public interests 
oughPalways to form the exclusive objects of his attention. He is nqt 
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to frame systems, and devise schemes, fof increasing the wealth and 
enjoyments of parltcular classe^j but to apply himself to discover the 
sources of national wealth, and universal prosperity, and the means by 
which they may be rendered most productive. 

Nothing, indeed, is more common than to hear it objected tp some of 
the best established truths in political and economical Sfcience, that 
they are at variance with such and such facts, and that, therefore, they 
must be rejected. It is certain, however, that these objections most 
frequently originate in an entire misapprehension of the nature of the 
science. It would be easy to produce a thousand instances of indivi¬ 
duals who have been enriched by monopolies, as they are sometimes by 
•obbery and plunder; but it vvoulS be no? a little rash to conclude 
from thence, without farther inquiry, thatoihe community in general can 
ie enriched by such means ! This, however, is the single consideration 
,o which the political economist has to' attend. The question never is, 
whether a greater or smaller number of individuals c^n be enricbwd by 
he adoption of a particular measure, or by a particular institution, but 
whether its tendency is to enrich the piidlie. Admitting that monopolies 
ind restrictive regulations frequently enable individuals to accumulate 
imple fortunes, this is so far from being, as is often contended, any 
woof of their real advantageousness, that it is distinct]^ and completely 
he reverse. It is demoastrably certain, that if monopolies and exclu- 
live privileges enrich the few, they must, to the same extent, impoverish 
he mmjiyj and are, therefore, as destructive of that NATIONAI, WEALTH, 
o promote which ought to be the principal obj*ct of every institution, 
s tljpy are of natural freedom of industry. 

To arrive at a well-founded conclusion in economical science, it is 
ot, therefore, enough to observe results in particular cases, or as they 
ffect particular individuals ; we must further inquire whether these 
ssults are constant and universally applicesble —whether the same cir- 
umstances which have given rise to them in one instance, would in 
very instance, and in every state of society, j)e productive of the same 
r similar results.—A theory which is inconsistent with an uniform 
nd constant fact must be erroneous ; l»ut the observation of a parti- 
jlar result at variance with our customary experience, and when we 
ray not have had the%neans of discriminating the circumstances 
trending it, ought not to induce us hastily to modify or to reject a 
riiiciple which will account satisfactorily for the greater number of 
ppearances. 

The example of the few arbitrary princes who have been equitable, 
umane, and generous, is not enough to overthrow the principle which 
caches that it is the nature of irresponsible power ^o debauch and 
itiate its possessors—to render them haughty, cruel, ^d suspicious : 
or is the example of those who, attentive only to prelent-enjoywent, 
ltd careless of the future, lavish their fortunes in boisterous dissipation 
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or vain cxnonrc, suffirienf t(f invalidate the general conclusion, that the 
passion for accumulation is infinitely stronger and^nore universal than 
the passion for expence. Had this not been the case, mankind could 
never have emerged from the condition of savages. The multiplied 
and stupendous improvements which have been made in different ages 
and nation*—the forests that have been cut dow'n—the marshes and 
lakes that have been drained and subjected to cultivation—the harbours, 
roads, a?d bridges that have been constructed—the cities and edifices 
that have been raised—are all the fruits of a saving of income, and 
establish, in despite of a thousand instances of prodigality, the vast 
ascendency and suiKrior force of the accumulating principle. 

It is from the want of .a».ention t*o these considerations that much of 
the error and misapprehension with which the science of Political 
Economy has been, and still is infected, has arisen. Almost all the 
absurd theories aitd opinions that have successively appeared have 
been‘supported by an appeal to facts. But a knowledge of facts, 
without a knowledge of their mvijual relation—without being able to 
show why the one is a cause and the other an effect—is, to use the 
illustration of M. Say, really no betbtr than the indigested erudition of 
an almanack-maker, and can afford no means of judging of the truth 
or falsehood of a general principle. 

Neither should it be forgotten, that the alleged facts so frequently 
brought forward to show the fallacy of general principles, are, in most 
cases, so carelessly observed, and the circumstances under whioh they 
have taken place so indistinctly defined, as to render them altogether 
unworthy of attention. To observe accurately, requires a degree of 
intelligence and acuteness, a freedom from prejudice, and a patience 
of investigation belonging to a few only. ‘ There is,’ t»use the words 
of the celebrated Dr. Cullen, ‘ a variety of circumstances tending to 
vitiate the’ statements dignified with the name of experience. The 
simplest narrative of a case almost always involves some theories. It 
has been supposed that a^statement is more likely to consist of unso¬ 
phisticated facts, when reported by a person of no education ; but it 
will be found an invariable ruje, that the lower you descend in the 
medical profession, the more hypothetical are the prevailing notions. 
Again, how seldom is it possible for any*case, however minutely 
related, to include all the circumstances with which the event was 
connected. Hence in what is commonly called experience, we have 
only a rule transferred from a case imperfectly known, to one of which 
■we arc equally ignorant. Hence that most fertile source of error, the 
applying deductions drawn from the result of one case to another case, 
the-circvynstanc^s of which are not precisely similar. Wiihout prin¬ 
ciples deduced^om analytical reasoning, experience is an useless and 
a blmd guide. (Cullen’s MS. Lectures.) 

Mvety «ae who has had occasion to compare the discordant state- 
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ments of the mass of common observers, witli respect to the practical 
bearing and real operation of any measure affecting the public interests, 
must be convinced that Dr. Cullen’s reasoning is still more applicable 
to political and economical science than to medicine. Circumstances 
which altogether escape the notice of ordinary observers, often exercise 
the most powerful influence over national prosperity ; and*those again 
which strike them as being most important, are often comparatively 
insignificant. The condition of nations, too, is affected by %o many 
circumstances, that without the greatest skill and caution, joined to a 
searching and refined analysis, and a familiar command of scientific 
principles, it is in most cases quitc^mpossiblc to discriminate between 
causes and effect, and to avoid ascribing re?ults to one set of causes 
that have been occasioned by another *set. No wonder, therefore, 
when such is the difficulty of observing, that ‘ tlje number of false 
facts, afloat in the world, should infinitely exceed that of the false 
theories.’ {Dr, Cullen.) And after all, however carefully an isolated 
fact may be observed, still for the reasons already stated, it can never 
form any foundation for a general theorem either in the moral or 
political sciences. Those, indeed,* who bring forward theories resting 
on so narrow a basis, are almost invariably anpirics, whose vanity or 
interest prompts them to set up conclusions drawn/rom their own 
limited and imperfect raifge of observation, in opposition to those that 
arc sanctioned by the general experience of mankind. 

But*although we are not to reject a received principle because of the 
apparent opposition oi a few results, with the jlhrticular circumstances 
of which we are unacquainted, we can have no confidence in its solidity 
unless it be deduced from a very comprehensive and careful induction. 
To arrive at a^rue knowledge of the laws regulating the production, 
distribution, and consumption of wealth, the economist must draw his 
materials from a very wide surface. He should study man in every 
different situation—he should have recourse to the history, of society, 
arts, commerce, and civilization—to the w^rks of philosophers and 
travellers—to every thing, in short, that can throw light on the causes 
which accelerate or retard the progress of civilization : he should 
mark the changes which have taken place in the fortunes and con¬ 
ditions of the human rac^in different regions and ages of the world : 
he should trace the rise, progress, and decline of industry: and, abovq 
all, he should carefully analyze and compare the effects of different 
institutions and regulations, and discriminate the various circumstances 
wherein an advancing and declining society differ from each other. 
These investigations, by disclosing the real causes of Rational opulence 
and refinement, and of poverty and degradation, furnish the economist 
with the means of giving a satisfactory solution of almost all the im¬ 
portant problems in the science of wealth j and of devising a scheme 

2—2 
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of public administration calculated to ensure the continued advance¬ 
ment of the society in the career of improvement. 

Such inquiries cannot fail to excite the deepest interest in every 
ingenuous mind. The laws by which the motions of the celestial 
bodies are i^gulated, and over which man cannot exercise the smallest 
influence or control, are yet universally allowed to be noble and 
rational objects of study. But the laws which regulate the movements 
of human society-—which cause one people to advance in opulence 
and refinement, at the same time that another is sinking into the abyss 
of poverty and barl^rism—have an infinitely stronger claim on our 
attention ; both because tljpy relate to objects which exercise a direct 
influence over human happijjess, and because their effects may be, 
and in fact are, continually modified by human interference. National 
prosperity does nob.depend nearly so much on advantageous situation, 
salujsfity of climate, or fertility of soil, as on the adoption of measures 
fitted to excite tffe inventive powers of genius, and to give perseverance 
and activity to industry. The csfablishmcnt of a wise system of public 
economy can compensate for every other deficiency: it can render re¬ 
gions naturally inhospitable, barren, and unproductive, the comfortable 
abodes of an elegant and refined, a crowded and wealthy population ; 
but where it is rfanting, the best gifts of nature arc of no value ; and 
countries possessed of the greatest capacities of improvement, and 
abounding in all the materials, necessary for the production of wealth, 
with difficulty furnish ^ miserable subsistence to hordes distingfuished 
only by their ignorance, barbarism, and wretchedness. 

When we reflect on the variety and extent of the previous knowledge 
required for the construction of a sound theory of Political Economy, 
we cease to feel any surprise at the errors into which economists have 
been betrayed, or at the^_discrepancy of the opinions that are still 
entertained on some important points. Political Economy is of very 
recent origin. Though various treatises of considerable merit had 
previously appeared on sSme of its detached parts, it was not treated 
as a whole, or in a scientific manner, until about the middle of last 
century. This circumstance *s of itself enough to account for the 
number of erroneous systems that have siq^e appeared. Instead of 
deducing their general conclusions from a comparison of particular 
facts, and a careful examination of the phenomena attending the opera¬ 
tion of different .principles, and of the same principles in different cir¬ 
cumstances, the first cultivators of almost every branch of science have 
begun b> framing their theories on a very narrow and insecure basis. 
Nor is it really kl their power to go to work differently. Observations 
artf scarcely ever made or particulars noted for their own sake. It is 
not until they\egin to be sought after, as furnishing the only test by 
wh^ to ascertain the truth or falsehood of some popular theory, that 
the^' are made in sufficient numbers, and with sufficient accuracy. It 
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js, in the peculiar phraseology of this scieiyOj the effectual detliaud of 
the theorist that oc(iasions the production of the facts or raw materials, 
which he is afterwards to work into a system. The history of Political 
Economy strikingly exemplifies the truth of, this remark. Being, as 
already observed, entirely unknown to the ancients, and but little 
attended to by our ancestors up to a comparatively late period, those 
circumstances which would have enabled us to judge with the greatest 
precision of the wealth and civilization of the inhabitants of the most 
celebrated states of antiquity, and of Europe during the midHile ages, 
have either been thought unworthy of the notice of the historian, or > 
have been very imperfectly and carelessly detailed. Those, therefore, 
who first began to trace the general principjps of tfie science had but a 
comparatively limited and scanty experience on which to build their 
conclusions. Nor did they even avail themselves of the few historical 
facts with which they might easily have become acquainted ; but almost 
exclusively confined their attention to such as happened to^come 
w'ithin the sphere of their own observation. • 

The once prevalent opinion, that wealth consists exclusively of Gold 
and Silver, naturally grew out of the circumstance of the money of all 
civilized countries being almost entirely formed of these metals. Hav¬ 
ing been used both as standards whereby to measure the relative value 
of different commodities^ and as the equivalents for %vhich they were 
most frequently exchanged, gold and silver, or money, acquired a facti- 
tiousrfinportance, not in the estimation of the vulgar only, but in that 
of persons of the greatest discernment. The jimple and decisive con¬ 
sideration, that all buying and selling is really nothing more than the 
bartering of one commodity for another—of a certain quantity of corn 
or cloth, for axample, for a certain quantity of gold or silver, and vice 
versa —was entirely overlooked. The attention was gradually trans¬ 
ferred from the money’s worth to the niomy itself; and the wealth of 
individuals and of states was measured, not by the abundance of their 
disposable products—by the quantity and value of the commodities 
with which they could afford Jo purchase tlfb precious metals—but by 
the quantity of these metals actually in their possession.—And hence 
the policy, as obvious as it was universal, of attempting to increase the 
amount of national weaMh by forbidding the exportation of gold and 
silver, and encouraging their importation. 

It appears from a passage in Cicero, that the exportation of the 
precious metals from Rome had been frequently prohibited during the 
period of the Republic ;* and this prohibition was repeatedly renewed, 
though to very little purpose, by the Emperors.t Neither, perhaps, has 

, Ej^tyrtariaurum nett a^artere, ettm seej^ anita unatus, ium tne gravusime 

judicayit* Orat. pro L. Flacco, sect. 28. • ^ 

t PHny, when enumerating the silks, spices, and other Eastern prodt A^imported into Italy, 
^y»» ‘ Minimaque computatione millUs cenUna millia sesttrtium annis omniiuSf.iHdm et* 
ilia (Arabia) iff^peria ncstf^ demunt,* (Hist. Nat. Lib. xii. ca^ x8.) 
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there been a state in mod,err Europe whose early laws have not ex¬ 
pressly forbidden the exportation of gold and silver. It is said 
to have been interdicted by the law "of England previously to the 
Conquest; and reiterated statutes were subsequently passed to the same 
effect; one of which ('3rd Hen. VIII., cap. i), enacted ISI 5 > declared, 
that all -persons carrying over sea any coins, plate, jewels, &c. 
should, on detection, forfeit double the value of these articles. 

The extraordinary extension of commerce during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth‘centuries occasioned the substitution of a more refined and 
complex system for increasing the supply of the precious metals, in 
place of the coarse and vulgar one that had previously obtained. The 
establishment of a direct infercourse'with India by the Cape of Good 
Hope, seems to have had the ^eatest influence in effecting this change. 
The precious metals have always been among the most advantageous 
articles of export to Ae East: And notwithstanding the old and deeply 
rooted ^prejudices against their exportation, the East India Company 
obtained, when first instituted, in 1600, leave annually to export foreign 
coins, or bullion, of the value of ; on condition, however, 

that they should import, within six months after the termination of 
every voyage, except the first, as much gold and silver as should 
together be equal to the value of the silver exported by them. But 
the enemies of thfc Company contended, that this condition was not 
complied with ; and that it was contrary to all principle, and highly 
injurious to the public interests, to permit gold and silver to be, sent 
out of the kingdom. The merchants, and others interested in the 
support of the Company,' could not controvert the reasonings of their 
opponents, without openly impugning the ancient policy of absolufely 
preventing the exportation of the precious metals. They flid not, how¬ 
ever, venture to contend, nor is there indeed any good reason for think¬ 
ing that it really occurred to them, that the exportation of bullion to 
the East was advantageous, on the ground that the commodities 
purchased by it were of greater value in England. But they contended, 
that the exportation of bullion to India was advantageous, because the 
commodities imported from thence were chiefly re-exported to other 
countries, from which a much greater quantity of bullion was obtained 
than had been required to pay them in In(j.ia. Mr. T. Mun, the 
ablest of the Company’s advocates, ingeniously compares the opera¬ 
tions of the merchant in conducting a trade carried on by the expor¬ 
tation of gold and silver, to the seed-time and harvest of agriculture. 

‘ If we only behold,’ says he, ‘ the actions of the husbandman in the 
seed-time, when he casteth away much good corn into the ground, we 
shall account hinK,rather a madman than a husbandman. But when 
we cqnsidef his labours in the harvest, which is the end of his en¬ 
deavours, we sljail find the worth and plentiful increase of his actions.’* 

• Trfhsure by Fortign Trade^ ori^. cd. p. 50.—This work published in 1664, long 
after Mun’s death. Most probably it had been written about 1635, or 1640. Mun had 
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Such was the origin of what has been called the MERtANTiLE 
SYSTEM : And, when compared with the ‘previous prejudice—for it 
hardly deserves the name of system—which wholly interdicted the ex¬ 
portation of gold and silver, it must be allowed that its adoption was a 
considerable step in the progress to sounder opinions. The supporters 
of the mercantile system, like their predecessors, held that gold and 
silver alone constituted wealth ; but they thought that found policy 
dictated the propriety of allowing their exportation to foreigners, pro¬ 
vided the commodities imported in their stead, or a portion of them, 
were afterwards sold to other foreigners for a greater amount of bullion 
than had been originally laid out on their purchase ; or, provided the 
importation of the foreign commodities caused the exportation of so 
much more native produce than would othBrvvise have been exported, 
as would more than equal their cost. Tfiesc opinions necessarily led 
to the celebrated doctrine of tjjc Balance of Trade % It was obvious that 
the precious metals could not be imported into countries destitute of 
mines, except in return for exported eommodities; ?fid the graXd ob¬ 
ject of the supporters of the mercantile system was to monopolize the 
largest possible supply of the precious metals, by the adoption of 
various complex schemes for encouraging exportation, and restraining 
the importation of almost all products, except gold and silver, that 
were not intended for future exportation. In consecyiencc, the excess 
of the value of the Exflbrts over that of the Jmp 07 -is came to be con¬ 
sidered as being at once the sole cause and measure of the progress of 
a coiftitry in the career of wealtli. This excess, it was taken for granted, 
could not be balanced otherwise than by the ftnportation of an equal 
value of gold or silver, or of the only real wealth it was then supposed 
a country could possess. 

The principles and conclusions of the mercantile system, though ab¬ 
solutely false and erroneous, afford a tolerable explanation of a few 
very obvious phenomena; and what did ‘more to recommend them, 
they were in perfect unison with the popular prejudices on the subject. 
The merchants, and practical men, who *vere the founders of this 
system, did not consider it necessary to subject the principles they 
assumed to any very refined analysis w examination. But, reckoning 
them as sufficiently established by the common consent and agreement 
of mankind, they applied themselves almost exclusively to the discus¬ 
sion of the practical measures calculated to give them the greatest 
efficacy. 

‘ Although a kingdom,’ says Mr. Mun, ‘ may be enriched by gifts re¬ 
ceived, or by purchase taken, from some other nations, yet these are 
things uncertain, and of small consideration, when tlycy happen. The 


previously advanced the same doctrines, and nearly in the same words, in his Defence ijf the 
East India Trade, published in 1609, and reprinted in 1631, and in apeOfou drawn up by him. 
and presented by the East India Company to Parliament in 
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ordinary means, therefore, to .increase our wealth and treasure, is by 
foreign trade, wherein we must ever observe this ruie— to sell more to 
strangers yearly than ive consume of tlfcirs in value. For, suppose, 
that when this kingdom is plentifully served with cloth, lead, tin, iron, 
fish, and other native commodities, we do yearly export the overplus to 
foreign countries to the value of ;^ 2 , 2 (X 3 ,ooo, by which means we are 
enabled, beyond the seas, to buy and bring in foreign wares for our use 
and consumption to the value of fgsyxyoftoo : by this order duly kept 
in our trading, we may rest assured that the kingdom shall be enriched 
yearly fgioo,ooo, which must be brought to us as so much treasure ; 
because that part of our stock which is not returned to us in wares, 
must necessarily be brought home initreasure.’ {Mun on Treasure by 
Toreign Trade, ■[). ii.) ^ 

The gain on our foreign commerce is here supposed to consist ex¬ 
clusively of the gold and silver which, it is taken for granted, must 
necessarily be brought home in payment of the excess of exported 
commodities. Mr* Mun lays no stress w hatever on the circumstance 
of foreign commerce enabling us tef obtain an infinite variety of useful 
and agreeable products, which it would either have been impossible 
for us to produce at all, or to produce so cheaply at home. We are 
desired to consider all this accession of wealth—all the vast addition 
made by commeroe to the motives which stimulate, and to the comforts 
and enjoyments which reward the labour of the industrious, as nothing, 
—and to fix our attention exclusively on the balance of ^200,000 of 
gold and silver ! This is much the same as if we were desired to esti¬ 
mate the comfort and advantage derived from a suit of clothes, by the 
number and glare of the metal buttons by which they are fastened. 
And yet the rule for estimating the advantageousness of ^foreign com¬ 
merce, which Mr. Mun has here given, was long regarded by the gene¬ 
rality of merchants and practical statesmen as infallible ; and such is 
the inveteracy of ancient prejudices, that we are still annually congra¬ 
tulated on the excess of our exports over our imports ! 

There were many other •circumstances, however, besides the erro¬ 
neous notions respecting the precious metals, which led to the enact¬ 
ment of regulations restricting the freedom of industry, and secured 
the ascendency of the mercantile system. 'Die feudal governments 
established in the countries that had formed the western division of 
the Roman Empire, early sunk into a state of confusion and anarchy. 
The princes, unable of themselves to restrain the usurpations of the 
greater barons, or to control their violence, endeavoured to strengthen 
their influence and consolidate their power, by attaching the inhabit¬ 
ants of cities anij, towns to their interests. For this purpose, they 
granted thorn charters, enfranchising the inhabitants, abolishing every 
existing mark 4f servitude, and forming them into corporations, or 
bodies politic, to be governed by , a council and magistrates of their 
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own selection. The order and good goyejnment that were thus estab¬ 
lished in the citi«s, and the security of property enjoyed by their in¬ 
habitants, whilst the rest of the country was a prey to rapine and 
disorder, stimulated their industry, and gave them a decided superi¬ 
ority over the cultivators of the soil. It was from the cities that the 
princes derived the greater part of their supplies of mon#y; "and it was 
by their assistance and co-operation that they were enabled to control 
and subdue the pride and independence of the barons. Butjhe citizens 
did not render this assistance to their sovereigns merely by way of 
compensation for the original gift of their charters. They were con¬ 
tinually soliciting and obtaining new privileges.. And it was not to be 
expected that princes, whom the^ had laid under so many obligations, 
and who justly regarded them as formi»g the most industrious and de¬ 
serving portion of their subjects, should feel any ^reat disinclination to 
gratify their wishes. To enable them to obtain cheap provisions, and 
to carry on their industry to the best advantage, the exportation of 
corn, and of the raw materials of ^heir manufactures, was strictly pro¬ 
hibited ; at the same time that heavy duties and absolute prohibitions 
tverc interposed to prevent the* importation of manufactured articles 
from abroad, and to secure the complete monopoly of the home-market 
to the home manufacturers. These, together with the privilege granted 
to the citizens of corp/jrate towns of preventing any individual from 
exercising any branch of business until'^e had obtained leave from 
thejp ; and a variety of subordinate regulations intended to force the 
importation of the raw materials required in *nanufactures, and the ex¬ 
portation of manufactured goods, form the principal features of the 
system of public economy adopted, in the view of encouraging manu- 
Jactimiig industry, in every country in Europe, in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. The freedom of in¬ 
dustry recognised by their ancient laws v«is almost totally destroyed. 
It would be easy to mention a thousand instances of the excess to 
which this artificial system was carried in England and other countries; 
but as many of these instances must be familiar to the reader, I shall 
only observe, as illustrative of its spi(^t, that, by an act passed in 1678, 
for the encouragement of the English woollen, manufacture, it was or¬ 
dered that all dead bodies should be wrapped in a woollen shroud ! 

But the exclusion of foreign competition and the monopoly of the 
home-market, were not enough to satisfy the manufacturers and mer¬ 
chants. Having obtained all the advantage they could from the 
public, they next attempted to prey on each other. Such of them as 
possessed most influence, procured the privilege o^carrying on par¬ 
ticular branches of industry to the exclusion of every other ^individual. 
This abuse was carried to a most oppressive height^in the reign of* 
Elizabeth, who granted an infinite number of new patents. At lengthy* 
the grievance became so insupportable, as to induce all classes to join 
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in petitioning for its abolition r which, after much opposition on the 
part of the Crown, by whom the power of erecting monopolies u'as 
considered a very valuable branch of the j^irerogative, was effected by 
an act passed in 1624. This act has been productive of the greatest 
advantage ; but it did not touch any of the fundamental principles of 
the mercantile • r manufacturing system ; and the exclusive privileges 
of all bodies corporate were exempted from its operation. 

In Franctj the interests of the manufacturers were vv'armly espoused 
by the celebrated M. Colbert, minister of finances during the most 
splendid period of the reign of Louis XIV. ; and the year 1664, when 
the tariff compiled urvler his direction, was first promulgated, has 
Dcen sonretimes consitlered, bf/ the Cohtinental writers, though, as we 
hav'e seen, most erroneously, as the real era of the mercantile system. 
[McngoiH, Disscrtasifliie sul Colbcrtisjno, cap. ll.) 

The restrictions in /avour of the manufacturers were all zealously 
supported by the advocates of the mercantile system, and the balance 
of trade. The facilities given to the exportation of goods manufactured 
at home, and the obstacles thrown m the way of importation from 
abroad, seemed peculiarly fitted for making the exports exceed the 
imports, and procuring a favourable balance. Instead, therefore, of 
regarding these regulations as the offspring of a selfish monopolizing 
spirit, they looked on them as having been dictated by the soundest 
policy. The interests of the manufacturers and merchants were thus 
naturally identified ; and were held to be the same with those of the 
public. The acquisition of a favourable balance of payments was the 
grand o/ycci to be accomplished ; and heavy duties and restrictions on 
importation, and bounties and premiums on exportation, were life 
means by which this object was to be attained. It canno^ excite our 
surprise that a system having so many popular prejudices in its 
favour, and which afforded* a plausible apology for the exclusive 
privileges enjoyed by the manufacturing »nd commercial classes, 
should have early attained, or that it should still preserve, notwith¬ 
standing the overthrow of its principles, a powerful practical influence.* 

‘It is no exaggeration to affir^,’ says a late foreign writer, ‘that 
there are very few political errors which have produced more mischief 
than the mercantile system. Armed with powf-r, it has commanded 
and forbid where it should only hsevaprotected. The regulating mania 
which it has inspired has tormented industry in a thousand ways, to 
force it from its natural channels. It has made each particular nation 
regard the welfare of its neighbours as incompatible with its own; 
hence the reciprot^ desire of injuring and impoverishing each other ; 
and hence,that spirit of commercial rivalry which has been the 

• Melon and Forbdiais in France,—Genovesi in Italy,—Mun, Sir Jos. Child, Dr. Dave- 
Slant, thefcauthor.s of the British Merchant, and Sir Jas. Stewart, m England—are the ablest 
writers who have espoused, some with more and some with fewer exceptions, the leading 
principle of the Mercantile system. 
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immediate or remote cause of the greater ^number of modern wars. 
It is this system wBich has stimulated nations to employ force or cun¬ 
ning to extort commercial treaties, productive of no real advantage to 
' themselves, from the weakness or ignorance of others. It has formed 
colonics, that the mother country raiglrt enjoy the monopoly of their 
trade, and force them to resort exclusively to her marketg. In short, 
u'here this system lias been productive of the least injury, it has 
rel.irded the jirogress of national jirosperity; every where eke it has 
deluged the earth with blood, and has depopulated and ruincci some of 
those countries whose power and opulence it was supposed it would 
carry to the highest pitch.’ {Starch, Cours d’JLconomie Politique, 
Tame i. p. 12c.) ’ • 

The shock given to previous prejudice#and systems by those great 
discoveries and events, which will for ever distinguish tlie fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and the greater attention which the progress 
of civilization and industry naturally drew to the sources of national 
liower and opulence, prepared the ^ay for the downl!ill of the mercan¬ 
tile system. The advocates of the East India Company, whose 
interests had first prompted thcn»to question the prevailing doctrines 
as to the exportation of bullion, began gradually to assume a higher 
tone ; and at length boldly contended that bullion was nothing but a 
I ainiiifldily, and that its exportation ought to be rendered as free as the 
exiiortation of i. ’ y other commodity. Nor were these opinions con- 
tiii'-'d»to the partners of the East India Company. They were grad¬ 
ually communicated to others ; and many e*ninent merchants were 
taught to look with suspicion on several of the most received maxims ; 
and were thus led to acquire more correct and comprehensive views 
ill respect to l 4 ie just principles of commercial intercourse. The new 
ideas ultimately made their way into the House of Commons ; and in 
1663, the statutes prohibiting the exporjation of foreign coin and 
bullion were repealed, and liberty given to the East India Company, and 
to private traders, to export these articles in unlimited quantities. 

In addition to the controversies respecting the East India trade, 
the discussions to which the foundation of the colonics in America 
•and the West Indies, the establishment of a compulsory provision for 
the support of the poor, %nd the acts prohibiting the exportation of 
wool, &c. gave rise, attracted an extraordinary portion of the public 
attention to questions connected with the domestic policy of the 
country. In the course of the seventeenth century, a more than usual 
number of tracts were published on commercial and economical sub¬ 
jects. And although the greater number are strong^ tinctured with 
the prevailing spirit of the age, it cannot be deniedf that several of 
them rise above the prejudices of their contemporariej, ancf havd an 
unquestionable right to be regarded as the foundation of the mpdern 
theory of commerce—as the earliest exposition of those souni^ and 
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liberal doctrines, by whichtitihas been shown, that the prosperity of 
states can never be promoted by restrictive regiflations, or by the 
depression of their neighbours—that the genuine spirit of commerce is 
inconsistent with the dark, selfish, and shallow policy of monopoly— 
and that the self-interest of mankind, not less than their duty, requires 
them to live in peace, and to cultivate a fair and friendly intercourse 
with each other. 

Besides, Mr. Mun, Sir Jos. Child,* whose work, though it is founded 
on the principles of the mercantile system, contains many sound and 
liberal views. Sir Will. Petty,t and Sir Dudley North, arc the most 
distinguished of the«,economical writers of the seventeenth century. 

. The latter not only rose abjve the established prejudices of the time, 
but had sagacity enough to detect the more refined and less obvious 
errors that were netyly coming into fashion. His tract, entitled. ‘‘Dis¬ 
courses on Trade, principally directed to the cases of Interest, Coinage, 
Clipping, and Increase of Money! itt contains a much more able 
statement of the true principles of ^commerce than any that had then 
appeared. He is throughout the intelligent advocate of all the great 
principles of commercial freedom. He is not, like the most eminent 
of his predecessors, well informed on one subject, and erroneous on 
another. His system is consistent and complete. He shows, that in 
commercial matters, nations have the same interests as individuals ; 
and forcibly exposes the absurdity of supposing, that any trade which 
is advantageous to the merchant can be injurious to the public. i His 
opinions respecting the .imposition of a seignorage on the coinage of 
money, and the expediency of sumptuary laws, then very popular, ^re 
equally enlightened. 

1 shall subjoin, from the preface to this tract, an abstract of the 
general propositions maintained in it:— ‘ That the whole world 
AS TO TRADE IS BUT AS %ONE NATION OR PEOPLE, AND THEREIN 
NATIONS ARE AS PERSONS.’ ‘ That the loss of a trade with one nation 
is not that only, separately considered, but so much of the trade of the 
world rescinded and lost, for all is combined together.’ ‘That there 
CAN BE NO TRADE UNPROFITABLE TO THE PUBLIC ; FOR IF ANY 
PROVE SO, MEN LEAVE IT OFF ; AND WHEREVER THE TRADERS 
THRIVE, THE PUBLIC, OF WHICH THEY ARE PART, THRIVE ALSO.’ 

‘ That to force men to deal in any prescribed manner may profit such 
as happen to serve them ; but the public gains not, because it is taken 
from one subject to give to another! ‘ That no laws can set prices in 
trade, the rates of which must and will make themselves. But when 
such laws do hiwpen to lay any hold, it is so much impediment to 
trade, an^ thermre prejudicial.’ * That money is a merchandise, 

A Nnv Discoftr^ og Tretde, first published in i 663 , but greatly enlarged and improved in 
and ed.^ pub. 1690. 

t Q%^ntulutncuH(iU€, z^a ; Political Anatcmy Ireland, 1672; and other worhs. 
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•whereof there may be a glut, as •well as » searcity, and that even to an 
inconvenience! ‘That a pe<jple cannot want money to serve 
THE ORDINARY DEALING, AND MORE THAN ENOUGH THEY WILL 
NOT HAVE.’ ‘ That no man will be the richer for the making much 
money, nor have any part of it, but as he buys it for an equivalent 
price.’ ‘ That the free coynage is a perpetual motion found oiil, vahereby 
to melt andcoyn without ceasing, and so to feed goldsmiths and coyn- 
ers at the public charge.’ ‘ That debasing the coyn is defrqpding one 
another, and to the public there is no sort of advantage from it ; for 
that admits no character, or value, but intrinsick.’ * That the sinking 
by alloy or weight is all one.’ ’’fhat exchange mnd ready money are 
the same, nothmg but carriage and re-ctWriage being saved! ‘ That 
money e.xported in trade is an increas# to the wealth of the nation ; 
but spent in war, and payments abroad, is so nij^ch impoverishment! 
‘ In short, that all favour to one trade, or interest, is an 
ABUSE, and cuts SO MUCH OF PROFIT FROM THE^UBLIC.’ • 

Unluckily this admirable tract sever obtained any considerable cir¬ 
culation. There is good reason, indeed, for supposing that it was de¬ 
signedly suppressed.* At all Events, it speedily became excessively 
scarce ; and I am not aware that it has ever been referred to by any 
subsequent writer on commerce. , 

The same enlarged ?ind liberal views that had found so able a sup¬ 
porter in Sir Dud. North, were subsequently advocated to a greater or 
less^ extent by Locke,t the anon\mous author of a pamphlet on the 
East India Tradc,lj; Vandcrlint,§ Sir Mat* Decker,|| Hume,ir and 
Harris.** But their efforts were ineffectual to the subversion of the 
mercantile system. Their opinions respecting the nature of wealth 
were confused and contradictory ; and as they neither attempted to 
investigate its sources, nor to trace the causes of national opulence, 
their arguments in favour of a liberal sy*em of commerce had some¬ 
what of an empirical aspect, and failed of making that impression 
which is always made by reasonings logicsjly deduced from well estab¬ 
lished principles, and shown to be consistent with experience. Mr. 
Locke, as we shall afterwards shovii unquestionably entertained very 
correct opinions respecting the paramount influence of labour in the 
production of wealth ;*but he did not prosecute his investigations in 
the view of elucidating the principles of this science, and made no re¬ 
ference to them in his subsequent writings. And tliough Mr. Harris 
adopted Mr. Locke’s views, and deduced from them some practical in- 

* See the Hon. Ro;5er North's Life of his Li other, the lion. Sir Dud. l\oyth, p. 179. 

1 Considerations on the Loiverms of inte-cst intd Kaisinjr the KA/.* of Money, 1691 ; and 
Further Considerations on Juusin^ the I ntite tf Moneyi'% Consuterations on the 
East India I'rade, 1701. This lu a very rein irkaule paiiipulet. The author has .sucr^ss.uHy 
refuted the varicu-s arguments advanced in justiucation of the prohibition against impoi tin^ 
East India manufactured goods ; and has given a very striking ilhistraffoh of- the cliectsof the 
division of labour. § Money Answers all Things, 1734. || jLSsays on tlu Causes tfthe Dd- 

elute qf Foreign Trade, 1744. •j Foiitical Essays, 1753. Essay on Money and Colgis, 
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ferences of great importafictf, his general principles are merely intro* 
duced by way of preface to his Treatise on Money; and are not ex¬ 
plained at any length, or in that logical and systematic manner that is 
necessary in scientific investigations. 

But, what the English writers had left undone was now attempted 
by a French' philosopher, equally distinguished for the subtlety and 
originality of his understanding; and the integrity and simplicity of his 
bharacterj. This was the celebrated M. Ouesnay, a physician, attached 
to the court of Louis XV. It is to him that the merit unquestionably 
belongs of having first attempted to investigate and analyze the sources 
of wealth, with the idtention of ascertaining the fundamental princi¬ 
ples of Political Economy; and who thus gave it a systematic form, 
and raised it to the rank of a'science. Quesnay’s father was a smah 
proprietor, and having been educated in the country, he was naturally 
inclined to regard agriculture with more than ordinary partiality. At 
an earl^ period of ,his life he had been struck with its depressed state 
in France, and had set himself to discover the causes which had pre¬ 
vented its making that progress which the industry of the inhabitants, 
the fertility of the soil, and the excellence of the climate, seemed to 
insure. In the course of this inquiry he speedily discovered that the 
prevention of the c;xportation of corn to foreign countries, and the pre¬ 
ference given by the regulations of Colbert to the manufacturing and 
commercial classes over the agriculturists, formed the most powerful 
obstacles to the progress and improvement of agriculture. But flhcs- 
nay was not satisfied with'exposing the injustice of this preference, and 
its pernicious consequences. His zeal for the interests of agriculture 
led him, not merely to place it on the same level with manufactures 
and commerce, but to raise it above them,—by cndcavouHng to show 
that it was the only species of industry which contributed to increase 
the riches of a nation. P’oeuding on the indisputable fact, that every¬ 
thing that either ministers to our wants or gratifies our desires, must 
be originally derived from the earth, Quesnay assumed as a self-evi¬ 
dent truth, and as the basis of his system, that the earth is the only 
source of wealth; and held that <ndustry was altogether incapable of 
producing any new value, except when employed in agriculture, includ¬ 
ing under that term fisheries and mines. His ^servation of the strik¬ 
ing effects of the vegetative powers of nature, and his inability to 
explain the real origin ajid causes of rents, confirmed him in this opi¬ 
nion. The circumstance, that of those who are engaged in industrious 
undertakings, none but the cultivators of the soil paid rent for the use 
of natural agentSi^ appeared to him an incontrovertible proof, that 
agriculture*was the only species of industry which yielded a net sur¬ 
plus (produit net^ over and above the expenses of production. Ques- 
fiay altowed that manufacturers and merchants were highly useful; but, 
as thefr realized no net surplus in the shape of rent, he contended they 
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did not add any greater value to the ra\» njaterial of the commodities 
they manufactured or carried /rom place to place, than was just equi¬ 
valent to the value of the capital or stock consumed by them during 
the time they were necessarily engaged in these operations. These 
principles once established, Ouesnay proceeded to divide society into 
three classes; the first, ox productive class, by w'hosc age*cy dll wealth 
is produced, consists of the farmers and labourers engaged in agricul¬ 
ture, who subsist on .a portion of the produce of the land reserved to 
themselves as the wages of their Labour, and as a reasonable profit on 
their capital ; the second, or proprietary class, consists of those who 
live on the rent of the land, or qji the net surplus produce raised by 
the cultivators after their necessary expentes have been deducted; and 
the third, or unproductive class, consistf of manufacturers, merchants, 
menial servants, &c., whose labour, though exceedingly useful, adds 
nothing to the national wealth, and who subsist entirely on the wages 
paid them by the other two classes. It is obvious, supposiag this 
classification made on just princifiles, that all taxes must fall on the 
landlords. The third, or unproductive class, have nothing but what 
they receive from the other tvrt) classes ; and if any deduction were 
made from the fair and reasonable profits and wages of the husband¬ 
men, it would have the effect to paralyse their exertions, and conse¬ 
quently to spread povcflrty and misery throughout the land, by drying 
up the only source of wealth. It necessarily follows, therefore, on M. 
QuAna/s theory, that the entire expenses of government, and the 
various public burdens, must, howsoever imposed, be ultimately de- 
fraiyed out of the produit net, or rent of the landlords; and consistently 
with this principle, he proposed that all the existing taxes should be 
repealed, and that a single tax (Impot unique), laid directly on the net 
produce, or rent, of the land, should be imposed in their stead. 

But, however much impressed with th* importance of agriculture 
over every other species of industry, Quesnay did not solicit for it any 
exclusive favour or protection. He successfully contended that the in¬ 
terests of the agriculturists, and of all the other classes, would be best 
promoted by establishing a system o%)erfect freedom. ‘ Qu’on main- 
tienne,’ says he in one of his general maxims, ‘ I’enti^re libertd du com¬ 
merce; car la police dif commerce interieur et extcricur la plus sure, 
la plus exacte, la plus profitable ii la nation et d I’etat, consiste dans 
la pleine liberte de la CONCURRENCE? {Physiocratic, Prem. 
Part. p. 119.) Quesnay showed that it could never be for the interest 
of the proprietors and cultivators of the soil to fetter or discourage the 
industry of merchants, artificers, and manufacturer^; for the greater 
the liberty they enjoy, the greater will be their competitioi^ and their 
services will, in consequence, be rendered so much t]^ cheaper.‘Nei-^ 
ther, on the other hand, can it ever be for the interest of the unpyoduc-j 
tive class to harass and oppress the agriculturists, either by previ|nting 
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the free exportation of thoirtproducts, or by any restrictive regulations 
whatsoever. When the cultivators eryoy the gresftest degree of free¬ 
dom, their industry, and, consequently, their net surplus produce —the 
only fund from which any accession of national wealth can be derived 
—will be carried to ihe greatest possible extent. According to this 
‘ liberal and j:;enerous system,’ ( Wealth of Nations, i Murrafs Reprints, 
p. 53), the establishment of perfect liberty, perfect security, and perfect 
justice, if the only, as it is the infallible, means of securing the highest 
degree of prosperity to alt classes of the society. 

‘ On a vu,' says the ablest expositor of this system, M. Mcrcier de la 
Riviere, ‘qu’il est dct.l’esscnce de I’prdre que I’interct particulier d’un 
seul ne puissc jamais etl^ separdc de Tinterct commun dc tous; 
nous en trouvons line preuvt; bien convaincantc dans Ics effets C(ue 
produit naturcllcmqnt ct nccessairement la plenitude de la liliertc qui 
doit regner dans Ic commerce, pour ne point blesser la propricHc. L’in- 
teret personnel ei^courag^e par cette grande libertd, pressc vivement et 
perpetuellcment chaque homme an particulier, de perfcctionncr, de 
multiplier les choscs dont il est vendeur; de grossir ainsi la masse des 
jouissanccs qu’il pent procurer .aux aiftres hommes, afin de grossir, par 
ce moyen, la masse des jouissanccs que les autres hommes peuvent lui 
procurer en echqiige. Le monde alors va dc lui mcme; Ic dcsir de 
jouir, ct la libertd dejouir, ne cessant de proVbqucr la multiplication 
des productions et I’accroissement de I’induslric, ils impriment h toutc 
la socidtd un mouvement qui devient une tendance pcrpctuelle verS son 
meilleur etat possible.’* * 

We shall have other opportunities of examining the principlcf of 
this very ingenious theory. 11 is sufficient at present to remark, that, 
in assuming agriculture to be the only source of wealth, because the 
matter of which all commodities are composed must be originally de¬ 
rived from the earth, M. Qi?esnay and his followers mistook altogoi’ior 
the nature of production, and really supposed wealth to consist of mat¬ 
ter ; whereas, in its natar.-vl state, matter is very rarely possessed of 
immediate and direct utility, and is ahvays destitute of value. It is 
only by means of the labour whkih must be laid out in appropriating 
matter, and in fitting and preparing it for our use, that it acquires ex¬ 
changeable value, and becomes wealth. Hitman industry does not 
produce wealth by making any additions to the matter of our globe ; 
this being a quantity susceptible neither of augmentation nor diminu¬ 
tion. Its real and only effect is to produce wealth by giving utility to 
matter already in existence; and it has been repeatedly demonstrated, 
that the labour v;mploycd in manufactures and commerce is just as 
productivg of utility, and consequently of wealth, as the labour em¬ 
ployed in agrieWture.' N either is the cultivation of the soil, as M. Ques- 

L'Ordre Naturel ft Esseniicl des SocUtif Politiques^ v. ii. p. 
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nay supposed, the only species of industry vjhifh yields a surplus pro¬ 
duce after the cxpensSs of production are deducted. When agriculture 
is most productive, that is, when none but the best of the good soils 
are cultivated, no rent, or produit net, is obtained from the land ; and 
it is only after recourse has been had to poorer soils, and when, con¬ 
sequently, the productive powers of the labour and capital^cmployed 
in cultivation begin to diminish, that rent begins to appear : so that, 
instead of being a consequence of the superior productiveness agri¬ 
cultural industry, rent is really a consequence of its becoming less pro¬ 
ductive than others. 

The Economical Table, a formula constructed by Quesnay, and 
intended to exhibit the various phenomena attendant on the production 
of wealth, and its distribution among the productive, proprietary, and 
unproductive classes, was published at Versailles, wi^h accompanying 
illustrations, in i '/58 ; and the novelty and ingenuity of the theory 
which it expounded, its systematic and scientific shape, and the liberal 
system of commercial intercourse whi<:h it recommended, speedily ob¬ 
tained for it a very high degree of reputation.* It is to be regretted 

* Th.U M. Quesnay is entitled to the merit of originality caiAiot be disputed. It is certain, 
however, that he had been anticipated in several of his peculiar doctrines by some English 
writers of the previous century. The fundamental principles of the economical system are 
dibliaclly and clearly stated in a tract cntiiled Reasoiu for a limiicd Ej^ortation of Wool, 
1677. ‘ That it is of the ^eatcsticoncern and interest of the nation,’ says the author of the 

tract, * 10 preserve the nobility, gentry, and those to whom the land of the country belongs, at 
least, much greater than a few artificers employed in working the superfluity of our wool, or 
the merchants who gain by the exportation of our manufactures, is manifest—i. Because they 
are the masters and proprietaries of i/ie foundation of all the wealth in this nation, all pro* 
fit arising out of the eround which is theirs. 2. Became ihep bear all taxes attd public 
burdens; which, in truth, are only borne by those who buy, and sell not ; all sellers, raising 
the priA of their commodities, or abating of their goodness, according to their taxes.'—p. 5. 

In 1696, Mr. A.sgill published a treatise entitled Several Assertions Proved, in order ta 
Create another Spet^s of Money than Gold, in support of Dr. Chamberlaync’s proposition 
for a Laud Bank. Inc following extract from this treatise breathes, as Stewart has justly ob« 
served, in his Life of Smith, the very spirit of Quesnay’s philosophy:— 

*\Vhat wc call commodities is nothing but land severed from the soil— Man deals in no¬ 
thing but earth. I'he merchants are the factors of the ^^rld, to exchange one part of the 
-aith for another. The king himself is fed by the labour of the ox: and the clothing of the 
army and victualling of the navy must all be paid for to the owner of the soil as the ultimate 
receiver. All things in the world are originally the produce of the ground, and there must 
all things be raised.'—(This passage has been quoted in Lord Lauderdale’s Inquiry into the 
Nature and Origin of Public Wealth, 2d ed. p. 109.) 

These passages^ are interesting, as exhibiting the ^rst germs cf the theory of the econo¬ 
mists. But there Is no reason whatever to suppose that Quesnay was aware of the exist¬ 
ence of either of the tracts referred to. The subjects treated in them w’cre of too local a 
description to excite the attentioirof foreigners; and Quesnay was too candid to conceal 
his obligation.s, had he really owed them any. It is probable he may have seen Locke’s trea¬ 
tise on Raising the Value of Money, where the idea is thrown out that all taxes fall ulti¬ 
mately on the land. But there is an immeasurable difference between the suggestion of 
Locke and the well-digested system of Quesnay. 

1 subjoin from the work of Dupont, Sur tOrigine et Progris eCune Nouvelle Science, 
a short statement of the various institutions the Economists held to be necessary for the good 
government of a country. *■ 

‘ Void le r^sum^ de toutes les institutions sociales fondles sur Torlre naturel, sur la 
^luUtution physique des hommes et dcs autres etres dont ils sont environnes.'* * Pro- 
Ppiti personnelle, dtablie par la nature, par lan^cessitc physique dontil est k chaqi* individu 
de disposer de toutes les facultes de sa perssonne, popr se procurer le.s chos^ propres a salis- 
imre ses bewms, .sous peine de soiiffrance et de mort.' ‘ Liberii de tt^<ail, inseparable 
de la propriety personnelle dont elle forme une partie constitutive.' ‘ PropriiU mobiliwire 
dm nest que la propriety personnelle mOme, considdree dans son usaire. dans son oldatl 
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that the friends and disgipies of Quesnay, among iv-hom we have to 
reckon Mirabcau, Mercier de la Riyiere, Dupoftt de Nemours, Saint 
Peravy, Turgot, and other distinguished individuals, in France, Italy, 
and Germany, should, in their zeal for his peculiar doctrines, which 
they enthusiastically exerted themselves to defend and propagate, have 
exhibited yiore of the character of partisans, than of (what there is the 
best reason to think they really were) sincere and honest inquirers 
after truth. Hence it is that they have always been regarded as a 
sect, known by the name of Economists, or Physiocrats j —and that 
their works are characterised by an unusual degree of sameness.* 

dan.*? .son e.Ytension neccssaire sur les chos^'i actinlses park' travail dc sa pcrsoiine/ */-/- 
lu'rii d'cchangc, de commerce, (^’emidoi de ses richesscs, inseparable de propritJtfi per- 
sonnelle ct de la propricle mobiliaifc.' ‘ Culture <^\\ est iin usage de la proprietc perhon- 
nelle, de la propriety mobiliaire et de la Hbertd qui en cst inseparable; usage profitable, 
nece^sai^e, indispensable pour que la population puisse s’accroUre, par unc suite de la nnil- 
tiplicatioii des productions ndces.saircs a Ja siib.si.stancc de.s hoinjnc.s.’ * Propricte/onckfc, 
suite nccessaire de la culture, ct qui n’est que la consort ation de la propriele pcrstmuellc ct 
de la- propriete inobiUaire, employees aux iravaux et aux depenses prcparnioires indispen- 
sables ixuir meilre li; terre en etat d'etre cultivee.* * JAbertc dc Vcm plot dc sa terre, dc 
I’espccc de sa culture, dc tonics les convent,bn.s relatives a Texploitation, a la concession, a la 
retrocession, a Techangc, k la vente dc .sa terre, in.si 5 parablc de la propriete fonciere.’ ‘ Tart- 
ngc naturcl des recolics, cn reprises dcscultivatciirs, ou ricliesses tlont I’emploi doit indispeiih- 
ablcment cire de pcrjiciucr la culture sou.s pCine dc diminution ties rectdies et de la papula- 
lion et produit net, ou richesses disponibles dont la grandeur decide de la prospt’riuS de la 
societe, dont I'emploi est abandonne k la volontii et a rinldrCt des propritUaircs foncicrs, ct qui 
constituc i>our eiix le prix naturcl et legitime des d^penses qu'ils on faites, ct des travaux 
auxquels ihs -se .soiu livro.s pour mettre la terre cn <?tal d’etre cultivt^.’ *Suretd, .sans laiiiicllc 
la proprii^te et la liberte nc scraiciit que dc droit ct non de**fait, sans laqncllc le produit vet 
serait bientdt antlami, sans laquclle la culture mcme nc poiuT.iit subsistcr.’ ^Autorilt^intc- 
pour procurer la surete c.ssentiellcmeiit nccessaire a la propriete ct a la 
liberte ; et qui s’acquitte de cet important ministerc, en promulguaut ct faisant exvciiter les 
loix de I’ordre naturcl, par Icsquclle.s la propridtd et la libertd .soiit tilablies.’ ‘ Mugisirats^ 
pour decider dans les cas p^rticulicrs quelle doit ctre rapplicnlion des loix de I’ordrc naturcl, 
nVluites cn loix positives par rautorite souvetaino; ct qui out Ic devoir impt^rieux de comparer 
les Ordonnances des Souverains avee Ics loix de la Justice par essence, avant de s’engager k 
prendre ces Ordonnances positives, pour regie de letirs jugemens.' * Instruction puldit/ue et 
favorisie, pour que les citoyens, rautorite* et les Magistrals, Jie puiss..nt jamais perdre de 
vue les loix iiivariablcs de I’ordre nature!, et se )ais,ser i^garer p.ar les prestiges de I’opinion, 
ou par raltrait des iatdrets particuliers exclusiis cpii, des iprils sont rxcln.v/s sont toujours 
malcntendus.’ *^\.evenu puoliCyp^wxx constituer la lorce etlepouvoir nccessaire k r.-mtoriu* 
Souveraine ; pour faire les frais dc son mini.stere protectem, des fonciions importantes <les 
Magistrals, et de I’instruction indispensable des loix de I’ordrc naturcl.' * Impdt direct^ ou 
parlage du produit net du territoire, entreJes propridtaires fonciers et rautoritd Souveraiin*; 
pour former le revenu public d’unc inanierc qui iie re.straigne ni la propritUc ni la liberir, 
ct (jui par consviiucut ne soit pas destructive.* * Proportion esscftf telle et tkeessaire de 
I'impdt direct, avee le produit net, lellc qii'clle donne a la socitHo le plus graiid rcveni 
public qui soit possible, ct par coiis 4 q£cnt le plu.s grand degrd possililc de surete, sans quo 
ie sort tlc.s proprictaires fonciers ccsse d’etre le meilleur sort dont on pui.sse jouir dans la so- 
ciete.’ * Movarchie JkriditairCf pour que tons les iiiter^*.s pre.sens ct futurs du diiposilairc 
de I'autoriu^ Souveraine, soient intimement li«Ss avee ceux de la societ <5 jiar le partage propor- 
tionnel du produit net.* 

' The principal works published by the French Economists 

Tableau Kcenomiqite, et Maximes Getterales du Gouvernement Ecenoinique^ par Francois 
Quesnay, 4to. Versailles, 1758. Tkeorie de I'Jmpot, par M. de Mirabcau, 410, 1760. J.a 
Philosppkie Rurale^ par M. dc Mirabcau, 4to, and 3 v. laino, 1763. jL’Ordre AatUrcl rt 
Essentict des Socktis Politii/ues, pax Mercier dtlsi'Rivxcre^ 4tn, and a v. xamo, 1767. 
I'Ori^ne et Progris d'une Science Nouvellc, par Dupont de Nemours, 1767. La P/tysio- 
crafie, ou Constiti 0 tpon Naturelle du Gouvernement le plus avantagenx au Genre Ifumatu , 
Recueil dcs Principaux Ouvrages £cononiique.s de M. Quesnay, n*dig^ et publie par Duponf 
de NemcAtrs, 2 Parties, 1767. Lett, d'un Citoyend tm Magistiat, sur les Vinsitiemes et les 
wires Jmpois, pej I'Abbe Baudeau, lamo, 1768. Mem. sur ics Effets de Vliupbi indirecti 
rui a fvmport^ le Prix proposi par la SociiU Rptale d* Agriculture de LitHogvs, par Saint 
Fefavy, ismo, 1768, Pejiexums sur la Forfnatim^ et la Distributicn des RiJtesses^ ptt 
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But, in despite of <ill these defects, there taxi be no question that 
the labours of the French Ecortbmists powerfully contributed to ac¬ 
celerate the progress of economical science. In reasoning on subjects 
connected with national wealth, it was now found to be necessary to 
subject its sources, and the laws which regulate its prod^clien and 
distribution, to a more accurate and searching analysis. In the 
course of this examination, it was speedily ascertained that both the 
mercantile and economical theories were erroneous and deftetive; 
and that, to establish the science of Political Econoiny on a firm 
foundation, it was necessary to take a much more extensive survey, 
and to seek for its principles, not inti few partial and distorted facts, 
or in metaphysical abstractions, but in t^e connection and relation 
subsisting among the various phenomena manifested in the progress 
of civilization. The Count di Verri, whose Meditations on Political 
Economy were published in 1771, demonstrated the fallacy oQ the 
opinions of the French Economists respecting the superior productive¬ 
ness of the labour employed in agriculture ; and showed that all the 
operations of industry really consist of modifications of matter already 
in existence.* But Verri did not trace the consequences of this im¬ 
portant principle ; and, possessing no clear and definite notions of 
what constituted wealth, ^id not attempt to discover* the means by 
which labour might be facilitated. He made some valuable additions 
to particular branches of the science, and had sufficient acuteness to 
detect errors in the system of others ; but the yisk of constructing a 
better system in their stead required talents of a far higher order. 

At length, in 1776, our illustrious countryman Adam Smith pub¬ 
lished the ‘ Wealth of Nations,’—a work which has done for Political 
Economy what the Essay of Locke did for the philosophy of mind. 
In this work the science was, for the first tijpe, treated in its fullest 
extent; and the fundamental principles, on which the production of 
wealth depend, placed beyond the reach of cavil and dispute. In 
opposition to the French Economists, Dr. Smith has shown that labour 
is the only source of wealth, and that the wish to augment our fortunes 
and to rise in the world—a wish that comes with us from the womb, 
and never leaves us till w»go into the grave—is the cause of wealth 
being saved and accumulated : he has shown that labour is produc¬ 
tive of wealth when employed in manufactures and commerce, as well 

Turgot. 8vo. 1771. This is the best 01" all the works founded on the principles of the Econo- 
mists ; and is, in some respects* the best M'ork on Political Economy published previously to 
the Wealtli of Nations. The journal d'AgtHcttlture^ and the E^hemcrides du Citovctty 
contain a variety of valuable articles contributed by Quesnay and other leading Economists. I he 
^ Epliemerides was begun in 1767, and was dropped in 1775; it was first conducted by the 
f Abb^ Baudeau, and then by Dupont. ^ ^ 

Aceosiare et se^arare sono gli unid elementi che I'inge^no iimano litrova anallzando 
1 idea della reproduzione ; e tanto e riproduzionc di valore e di richezza se% .terra, J’aria, e 
1 aqua ne’eampi si trasmutino in grmio, come se colla mano dell’ iiomo il gluttine di un ins»tto 
Bi trasmuti in velluto, o vero alcuni pezzetti di metallo si orgaoizzino a formare nn a riDeti* 
iuUa Economia Pfilitkat { 3 . ** 
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as when it is employed m the cultivation of the land : he has traced 
the various means by which labour rhay be rendered most eftective ; 
and has given a most admirable analysis and exposition of the pro¬ 
digious addition made to its powers by its division among different 
individuals, and by the employment of accumulated wealth, or capital, 
in industrious undertakings. Dr. Smith has also shown, in opposition 
to the commonly received opinions of the merchants, politicians, and 
statesifien of his time, that wealth does not consist in the abundance of 
gold and silver, but in the abundance of the various necessaries, con¬ 
veniences, and enjoyments of human life: he has shown that it is in every 
case sound policy, to leave individuals to pursuetheirowninterest in their 
own way: that, in prosecu.nng branches of industry advantageous to 
themselves, they necessarily prosecute such as are, at the same time, 
advantageous to fhe public ; and that every regulation intended to 
force industry into particular channels, or to determine the species of 
commercial intercourse to be carried on between different parts of the- 
same country, or between distant and independent countries, is im¬ 
politic and pernicious—injurious -to the rights of individuals—and 
adverse to the progress of real opulence and lasting prosperity. 

The fact that the distinct statement of several of the most important 
of these principles, and that traces of them all, may be found in the 
works of previous writers, does not in the least detract from the real 
merits of Dr. Smith. In adopting the discoveries of others, he has 
made them his own ; ^he has demonstrated the truth of principles on 
which his predecessors had, in most cases, stumbled by chance ; has 
separated them from the errors by which they were previously incum¬ 
bered ; has traced their remote consequences, and pointed out their 
limitations ; has shown their practical importance and real value— 
their mutual dependence and relation ; and has reduced them into 
a consistent, harmonious, and beautiful system. 

But, however excellent in many respects, still it cannot be denied 
that there are errors, arfd those too of no slight importance, in the 
‘ Wealth of Nations.’ Dr. Smith does not say that in prosecuting 
such branches of industry as are 7 nost advantageous to themselves, 
individuals necessarily prosecute such as ai^ at the same time most 
advantageous to thepniblie. His leaning to the system of the Econo¬ 
mists—a leaning perceptible in every part of his work—made him so 
far swerve from the principles of his own system, as to admit that 
individual advantage is not always a true test of the public advan¬ 
tageousness of different employments. He considered agriculture, 
though «ot the only productive employment, as the most productive of 
any; Snd he considered the home trade as more productive than a 
direct foreign trade, and the latter than the carrying trade. It is clear, 
however, that all these distinctions are fundamentally erroneous. A 
sute being nothing more than an aggregate collection of individuals, 
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it necessarily follow*, that whatever is most advantageous to them 
must be most advantageous to t^c state ; and it is obvious, that the 
self-interest of those concerned will always prevent them from engag¬ 
ing in manufacturing and commercial undertakings, unless when they 
yield as large profits, and are, consequently, as publicly bqpefiCial as 
agriculture. His opinion with respect to the unproductiveness of all 
labour, not realized in a fixed and vendible commodity, appears, at 
first sight, to rest on no better foundation than the opinion of the 
Economists with respect to the unproductiveness of commerce and 
manufactures ; and its fallacy has been fully established by several 
late writers. These, however, are ftlemishc# of inferior importance. 
The radical defect of the ‘ Wealth of Nations ’ consists in the erroneous 
doctrines Dr. Smith has advanced with respect to the invariableness 
of the value of corn, and the effect of fluctuations in the rate of 
wages on prices ; these have prevented him from acquiring any »lcar 
and accurate notions respecting the jiature and causfs of rent, and 
the laws which govern the rate of profit; and have, in consequence, 
vitiated all that part of his work which treats of the distribution of 
wealth, and the principles of taxation. 

But after every allowance has been made for these defects, enough 
still remains to justify us in considering Dr. Smith as tlie real founder 
of the modern system of Political Economy. If he has not left us a 
perfect work, he has, at all events, left us one which contains a greater 
number of useful truths than have ever been giv^i to the world by any 
other individual ; and he has pointed out and smoothed the route, by 
following which, subsequent philosophers have been enabled to perfect 
much that he had left incomplete, to rectify the mistakes into which he 
had fallen, and to make many new and important discoveries. Whether, 
indeed, we refer to the soundness of its leadir^ doctrines, to the liber¬ 
ality and universal applicability of its practical conclusions, or to the 
powerful and beneficial influence it has had on the progress and per¬ 
fection of economical science, and still more on the policy and conduct 
of nations, Dr. Smith’s work must be placed in the foremost rank or 
those that have helped to liberalize, enlighten, and enrich mankind.* 

The science of Political Cconomy was long confounded with that of 
Politics ; and it is undoubtedly true that they are very intimately con¬ 
nected, and that it is frequently impossible to treat those questions 
which strictly belong to the one without referring more or less to the 
principles and conclusions of the other. But, in their leading features, 
they a,rc sufficiently distinct. The laws which regulate the production 
and distribution of wealth are the same in eveiy country and stage of 
society. Those circumstances which are favourable or jjnfavourable 


u oul in ine course ot 
, in my Discourse on 
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to the increase of riches and-population in a republic may equally exist 
and will have exactly the same effects, in a monarchy. That security 
of property, without which there can be no steady and continued exer¬ 
tion—that freedom of engaging in every different branch of industry, sc 
neces^aryfto call the various powers and resources of human talent and 
ingenuity into action—and that economy in the public expenditure, sc 
conducive to the accumulation of national wealth—are not the exclu¬ 
sive attributes of any particular species of government. If free states 
generally made the most rapid advances in wealth and population, it 
is an indirect ratlier than a direct consequence of their political consti¬ 
tution. It results more from the'greater probability that the right of 
property will be held sacrod—that the freedom of industry will be less 
fettered and restricted,—and that the public income will be more 
judiciously levied and expended under a popular government, than 
froi.r the mere circumstance of a greater proportion of the people being 
permitted to exercise political rights and privileges. Give the same 
securities to the subjects of an absolute monarch, and they will make 
the same advances. Industry does not require to be stimulated by ex¬ 
trinsic advantages. The additional comforts and enjoyments which it 
procures have always been found sufficient to ensure the most perse¬ 
vering and suicessful exertions. And whatever may have been the form 
of government, those countries have always advanced in the career of 
improvement, in which the public burdens have been moderate, the 
freedom of industry permitted, and every individual enabled peaceably 
to enjoy the fruits of his labour. It is not, therefore, so much on its 
political organization, as on the talents and spirit of its rulers, that the 
wealth of a country is principally dependent. Economy, moderation, 
and intelligence on the part of those in power, have frequently elevated 
absolute monarchies to a very high degree of opulence and of pros¬ 
perity ; while, on the other hand, all the advantages derived from a 
more liberal system of government have not been able to preserve free 
states from being impoverished and exhausted by the extravagance, 
intolerance, and short-sighted policy of their rulers. 

The sciences of Politics and of Political Economy are, therefore, 
sufficiently distinct. The politician examiees the principles on which 
government is founded : he endeavours to determine in whose hands 
the supreme authority may be most advantageously placed ; and un¬ 
folds the reciprocal duties and obligations of the governing and governed 
portions of society. The political economist does not take so high a 
flight. It is not of the constitution of the government, but of its ACT.S 
only, that he is called upon to judge. Whatever measures affect the 
production ^r distribution of wealth, necessarily come within the scope 
of his observation, and are freely canvassed by him. He examines 
wfiiether they are in unison with the just principles of economical 
s«ience. If they are, he pronounces them to be advantageous, and 
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shows the nature and extent of the benefits of which they will be pro¬ 
ductive ; if they are vot, he shows in what feJpect they are defective, 
and to what extent their opcratiSn will be injurious. But he does this 
without inquiring into the constitution of the government by which 
these measures have been adopted. The circumstance of their having 
emanated from the privy council of an .arbitrary monarch, or thp repre¬ 
sentative assembly of a free state, though in other respects t)f supreme 
importance, cannot affect the immutable principles by which the eco¬ 
nomist is to form his opinion upon them. • 

Besides being confounded with Politics, Political Economy has 
sometimes being confounded with Statistics ; but they are still more 
easily separated and distinguished. • The object of fire statistician is to 
describe the condition of a particular country at a particular period ; 
while the object of the political economist is to discover the causes 
which have brought it into that condition, and the Jtieans by which its 
wealth and riches may be indefinitely increased. He is to the statisti¬ 
cian what the physical astronomer is to the mere observer. He takes 
the facts furnished by the researchel of the statistician, and after com¬ 
paring them with those furnished by historians and travellers, he 
applies himself to discover their relation. By a patient induction—by 
carefully observing the circumstances attending the operation of par¬ 
ticular principles, he discovers the effects of which thty are really pro¬ 
ductive, and how far they are liable to be modified by the operation of 
other principles. It is thus that the relation between rent and profit— 
between profit and wages, and the various general laws which regulate 
and connect the apparently conflicting, but really harmonious interests 
of ctery different order in society, havebeen discovered, and established 
with all the ct^'tainty of demonstrative evidence. 

PART 11 . PRODUCTION QF WEALTH. 

Section I. Defiiiilion of Production—Labour the only Source of 

Wealth. » 

All the operations of nature and of ^rt are reducible to, and really 
consist of transmutations, —of changes of form and of place. By pro¬ 
duction, in the science eff Political Economy, we are not to understand 
the production of matter, for that is the exclusive attribute of Omni¬ 
potence, but the production of utility, and consequently of exchange¬ 
able value, by appropriating and modifying matter already in existence, 
so as to fit it to satisfy our wants, and to contribute to our enjoyments. 
The labour which is thus employed is the only source of wealth.* 

* This point has been strongly and ably stated by M. Destutt Tracy—‘ No*-seidenient ’ 
says he, nous ne erdons jamais rien, mais il nous est ineme impossibleide concevoir ce qu’e 
sue erVer ou amieatUir, nous eiiteiidons rigoureusemeut par ces ma\s,,fairt gtielqtu 
tnoid ae run, ou reduire gnelgnf chose d run ; car nous n’avons Jamais vu un «trc (^Beleon- 
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Nature spoutaneously furnishes the matter of which all commodities 
are made ; but, until labour has been expended innappropriating mat¬ 
ter, or in adapting it to our use, it is wholly destitute of value, and is 
not, nor ever has been, considered as forming wealth.* Place us on 
the banks of a river, or in an orchard, and we shall infallibly perish, ' 
cither of thi^fst or hunger, if we do not, by an effort of industry, raise 
the water to our lips, or pluck the fruit from its parent tree. It is sel¬ 
dom, however, that the mere appropriation of matter is sufficient. In 
the vast' majority of cases, labour is required not only to appropriate 
it, but also to convey it from place to jdace, and to give it that peculiar 
figure and shape, without which it may be totally useless, and incap¬ 
able of either ministering t<|t. our necessities or our comforts. The coal 
used in our fires is buried dQcp in the bowels of the earth, and is ab¬ 
solutely worthless until the labour of the miner has extracted it from 
the mine, and brought it into a situation where it can be made use of. 
The s|t)nes and mortar of which our houses are built, and the rugged 
and shapeless ma.erials from which the various articles of convenience 
and ornament with which they are furnished have been prepared, were, 
in their original state, alike destitute of value and utility. And of the 
innumerable variety of animal, vegetable, and mineral products which 
forms the materials of our food and clothes, none were originally ser¬ 
viceable, while many were extremely noxious to man. It is his labour 
that has given them utility, that has subdued their bad qualities, and 
made them satisfy his wants, and minister to his comforts and enjoy¬ 
ments. ‘ Labour was the first price, the original purchase-money that 
was paid for all things. It was not by gold or by silver, but by labour, 
that all the wealth of the world was originally purchased.' ( H 'ealih of 
Nations, Murray's Reprints, p. i.) 

If we observe the progress, and trace the history of the human race 
in different countries and^ states of society, we shall find that their 
comfort and happiness have been always very nearly proportioned to 
the power which they possessed of rendering their labour effective in 
appropriating the raw products of nature, and in fitting and adapting 
them to their use. The savage, whose labour is confined to the gather¬ 
ing of wild fruits, or to the picking up of shellfish on the sea coast, is 
placed at the very bottom of the scale of civilization, and is, in point 

que sortir du ncant ni y rentrer. Do la cet axiome admis par tcute I'antiquitd: rien ne vient 
de rteft, et ne pent redevenir rien. Que faisons-nous done par notre travail, par noire action 
sur tons lesetresquinousenioureni^ Jamak rien, qu’op^rer dans ces etres dcs changements 
dc forme ou de lieu qui les approprienl a notre usage, qui les rendent utiles k la satisfaction de 
nos besoins. Voila ce que nous devons entendre par prothtire; e'est donner aux choses une 
utiliU qu'elles n'azwicHt pas. Quel que soil notre travail, s'il n’en rcsulte point d'utilit6, 
il est iniructeux ; s’il en resulte, il est producti/'—(Elemens d'ldeologixy v. iii. p ids.) 

• The writer of an articie in Quar. Jlev., (No. 6o, Art. i.) contends that the eartALs a 
source of wealth, because it supplies us with the matter of commodities. But tliis, it is ob¬ 
vious, is just the old error of the Economists rcprodticed in a somewhat modified shape. It 
would, in truth, be^:st as correct to say, that the earth i.s a source of pictures and .<!tatues 
because it supplies the materials made use of by painters and slatuaries^ as to say. that it is a 
■ourcc*uf wealth* because it supplies the matter of gosuQoditios. 
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.of comfort, decidedly inferior to many c)f,the lower animals. The 
first step in the progress of sopiety is made v.'hen man learns to hunt 
wild animals, to feed himself with their flesh, and to clothe himself with 
their skins. But labour, when confined to the chace, is extremely bar¬ 
ren and unproductive. Tribes of hunters, like beasts of prey, whom 
they are justly said to resemble closely in their habits and modes of 
subsistence, are but thinly scattered over the surface of the countries 
which they occupy; and notwithstanding the fewness of their ^lumbers, 
any unusual deficiency in the supply of game never fails to reduce 
them to the extremity of want. The second step in the progress of 
society is made when the tribes of, hunters and fithers learn to supply 
their labour, like the ancient Scythians a#id modern Tartars, to the 
domestication of wild animals and the rftiring of flocks. The subsis¬ 
tence of herdsmen and shepherds is much less pr«:arious than that of 
hunters, but they are almost entirely destitute of all those comforts and 
elegancies which give to civilised life its chief valug. The thiPd and 
most decisive step in the progress«of civilization—in the great art of 
producing the necessaries and conveniences of life—is made when the 
wandering tribes of hunters and* shepherds renounce their migratory 
habits, and become agriculturists and manufacturers. It is then, pro¬ 
perly speaking, that man, shaking off that indolence^which is natural 
to him, begins fully to ^vail himself of his productive powers. He 
then becomes laborious, and, by a necessary consequence, his wants 
are then, for the first time, fully supplied, and he acquires an extensive 
command over the articles necessary for his coaifort as well as for his 
subsistence. 

The importance of labour in the production of wealth was very 
clearly percei^bd both by Hobbes and Locke. At the commencement 
of the 24th chapter* of the Leviathan, published in 1651, Hobbes says, 

‘ The nutrition of a commonwealth consisttth in the plenty and distri¬ 
bution of materials conducing to life. As for the plenty of matter, 
it is a thing limited by nature to those corrynodities which, from (the 
two breasts of our common mother) land and sea, God usually either 
freely giveth, or for labour selleth to mankind. For the rqatter of 
this nutriment, consistiim in animals, vegetables, minerals, God hath 
freely laid them before us, in or near to the face of the earth ; so as 
there needeth no more but the labour and industry of receiving them. 
Insomuch that pleitty dependeth (next to God’s favour) on the labour 
and industry of maul 

But Mr. Locke had a much clearer apprehension of this doctrine. 
In his Essay on Civil Government, published in 1689, he has entered 
into a lengthened, discriminating, and able analysis to show,that it is 
from labour that the products of the earth derive almos^ll th*eir value 


0/ the Nutrition and Procreation 0 / a ComniontueaWt, 
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‘ Let any one consider/ say^ he, ‘ what the difference is between an 
acre of land planted with tobacco or sugar, sown with wheat or barley, 
and an acre of the same land lying in common, without any husban¬ 
dry upon it, and he will find that the improvement of labour makes 
the far greater part of the value. I think it will be but a very modest 
computations,to say, that of the products of the earth useful to the life 
of man, nine-tenths are the effects of labour ; nay, if we will rightly 
consider ^things as they come to our use, and cast up the several ex- 
pcnces about them, what in them is purely owing to nature, and what 
to labour, we shall find, that in most of them ninety-nine hundredths 
are wholly to be put.pn the account of labour. 

‘ There cannot be a clcarjr demonstration of any thing, than several 
nations of the Americans aik} of this, who are rich in land, and poor 
in all the comforts of life; whom nature has furnished as liberally as 
any other people with the materials of plenty ; i, c. a fruitful soil apt 
to produce in abundance what might serve for food, raiment, and dc- 
light; yet for want of improving it .by labour, have not one hundredth 
part of the conveniences we enjoy ; and the king of a large and fruit¬ 
ful territory there feeds, lodges, and is* worse clad than a day-labourer 
in England. 

‘ To make this a little clear, let us but trace some of the ordinary 
provisions of life through their several progresses, before they come to 
our use, and see how much of their value they receive from human 
industry. Bread, wine, and cloth, are things of daily use, and great 
plenty ; yet, notwithstaiviing, acorns, water, apd leaves, or skins, must 
be our bread, drink, and clothing, did not labour furnish us with these 
more useful commodities; for whatever bread is more worth than 
acorns, wine than water, and cloth or silk than leaves, gkins, or moss, 
that is solely owing to labour and industry ; the one of these being the 
food and raiment which un-assisted nature furnishes us with ; the other 
provisions which our industry and pains prepare for us ; which how 
much they exceed the other in value, when any one hath computed, 
he will then see how much'" labour makes the far greatest part of the 
value of things we enjoy in this vyoiid ; and the ground which produces 
the materials is scarce to be reckoned on as any, or, at most, but a very 
small part of it; so little, that even amongst us, land that is wholly left 
to nature, that hath no improvement of pasturage, tillage, or planting, 
is called, as indeed it is, waste; and we shall find the benefit of it 
amount to little more than nothing. 

‘ An acre of land that bears here twenty bushels of wheat, and another 
in America, which, with the same husbandry, would do the like, are, 
without doubt, of the same natural intrinsic value (utility). But yet, 
''■the benefit maijkind receives from the one in a year is worth and 
jfrora^the other possibly not worth one penny; if all the profits an 
Indian received from it were to be valued and sold here, at least, I 
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may truly say, not -nj’jiiy.—’Tis labour, then, which puts the greatest 
part of value uport land, •without •which u •Huould scarcely be •worth any¬ 
thing : ’Tis to that we owe tlTe greatest part of its useful products ; for 
all that the straw, bran, bread of that acre of wheat, is more worth than 
the product of an acre of good land, which lies waste, is all the effect 
of labour. For ’tis not merely the ploughman’s pains, the reaper's and 
thrasher’s toil, and the baker’s sweat is to be counted into the bread we 
eat, the labour of those who broke the oxen, who digged and wrought 
the iron and stones, who fitted and framed the timber employed about 
the plough, mill, oven, or any other utensils, which are a vast number, 
requisite to this corn, from its being seed to be sown, to its being made 
bread, must all be charged on tlTc accoqjit of labour, and received as 
an effect of that. Nature and the eagth furnishing only the almost 
worthless materials as in themselves.—’Twould be a strange catalogue 
of things that industry provided and made use*of about every loaf of 
bread, before it came to our use, if we could trace them. Irog, wood, 
leather, barks, timber, stone, br^ck, coals, lime, «loth, dyeing-drugs, 
pitch, tar, masts, ropes, and all the materials made use of in the ship 
that b''',.jght away the commodities made use of by any of the workmen, 
to any part of the work ; all which, it would be almost impossible, at 
least too long to reckon up.’* 

Had Mr. Locke carried his analysis a little further, he could not 
have failed to perceive that neither rvater, leaves, skins, nor any of the 
spontaneous productions of nature, have any value, e.xcept what they 
owe to the labour required to appropriate tl^em. The value of water to 
z^man placed on the bank of a river depends on the labour necessary to 
raise it from the river to his lips ; and its value, when carried ten or 
twenty mil»s off, is equally dependent on the labour necessary to con¬ 
vey it there. All the rude products, and all the productive powers and 
capacities of nature, are gratuitously q/fered to man. Nature is not 
niggardly or parsimonious. She neither demands nor receives an 
equivalent for her favours. An object which it does not require any 
portion of labour to appropriate or to adhpt to our use, may be of the 
very highest utility ; but, as it is the free gift of nature, it is utterly im¬ 
possible it can be possessed of the smallest valuc.t 

• Of Civil Gffitcrntnent, l^ook IT. § 40, 41, 42, and 43. I'his is a very remarkable passage. 
It cont.ains a far more distinct and comnreliensive statement of the fundamental doctrine, that 
mbour is the constituent principle of value, than is to be found in any other writer previous to 
I>r. Smith, or than is to be found even in the \Fenlih tf Nations. But Mr. Locke does not seem 
to have been sufficiently aware of the real value of the principle he had elucidated, and has 
^t deduced from it any important practical conclusion. On the contrary, in his tract on 
Raising the V nlue 0/ Money, published in 1691, he lays it down broadly that ail taxes, howso- 
®ver imposed, must tiltimatcly,^// on the land; whereas, it is plain, lie ought, consistently 


in J735, he asks,—‘ Whether it were not wrong to suppo.s(?/ii«ul itself tifbe 
ealtn r And whether the industry 0/ thepeohle is not first to be cmsidered, as that which 
V™-wealth, which makes even land and silver to be wealth, neither of which would 
have any value, but as means and motives to industry? ^ 
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‘ Si je retranche,’ to use a ^triking illustration of this doctrine given 
by M. Canard, ‘ de ma montre, par la pensde, tous’les travaux qui lui 
oht dtd successiveinent appliqudes, il no restera quc quclques grains de 
min^rai placces dans I'inlcrieur de la terrc d’ou on les a lirds, et ou ils 
n’ont acune valeur. Dc mdine si je decompose Ic pain que je mange, 
et que j’en rei^ranchc succcssivement tous les travaux succcssifs qu’ii a 
rc<jus, il ne restera que quelqucs tigcs d’herbes gramindes, eparses dans 
des deserts incultes, et sans aucune valeur.’ Principes d’Econemie 
Poli/iqucpp. 6 . 

It is to laboui", therefore, and to labour only, that man owes eveiy 
thing possessed of eX|Changeable value. Labour is the talisman that 
has raised him from the condition 'of the savage —that has changed 
the desert and the forest into cultivated .fields—that has covered the 
earth with cities and the ocean with ships—that has given us plenty, 
comfort, and elegance, instead of want, misery, and barbarism. 

This,fundamental princijrle once established, it necessarily follows, 
that the great practical problem involved in that part of the science of 
Political Economy which treats of the pn'ociuction of wealth, rr, jt resolve 
itself into a discussion of the means whereby labour may be rendered 
most efficient, or whereby the greatest a 7 iiomit of necessary, useful, and 
desirable products may be obtained with ike least possible quafiiity oj 
labour. Every m&sure that has any tendency to add to the power of 
labour, or to reduce the cost of the commodities produced by its agency, 
must add proportionally to our power of obtaining wealth and riches ; 
while every measure or regulation that has any tendency to waste 
labour, or to raise the co\.L of producing commodities, must equally 
lessen this power. This, then, is the simple and decisive test by which 
we are to judge of the expediency of every measure affecting the wealth 
of the country, and of the value of every invention. If they render 
labour more productive—if they have a tendency to reduce the ex¬ 
changeable value of commodities, to render them more easily obtain¬ 
able, and to bring them within the command of a greater portion of 
society, they must be advanftigeous ; but if their tendency be different 
they must as certainly be disadvantageous. Considered in this point 
of view, that great branch of the science of Political Economy which 
treats of the production of wealth, will be foilhd to be abundantly 
simple, and easily understood. 

* Whether, in the wastes of America, a man might not possess twenty miles square of laud, 
and yet want his dinner, or a coat to his l)ack.’-_(l«f„j,/. Numbers 38 and 39. 

M. Say aijpears to think I’reliiiiinnm, p, 3^.) that tialiani was the ^rst who 


it appears from other parts of his work, that he was well acquainted with latcke’s 
'J^acts on Mo/my, a suspicion naturally arises that he had seen the Essoy on Civil Govern, 
fnent, and that ha was%cal!y indebted to it for a knowledge of this principle. This suspicion 
dyives strength from the circumstance of C.aliani being still less aware than Locke of the 
vsue of We discovery,—Sec Trattato Delhi Moneta, p. 39, edit. 1780, 
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Labour, according as it is applied to tl^ raising of raw produce—to 
the fashioning of tffat raw produce, when raised, into articles of utility, 
convenience or ornament—or to the conveyance of raw and wrought 
produce from one country and place to another—^is said to be agricul¬ 
tural, manufacturing, or commercial. An acquaintance with the par¬ 
ticular processes, and most advantageous methods, of api^ying labour 
in each of these grand departments of industry, forms the peculiar and 
appropriate study of the agriculturist, manufacturer, and merchant. It 
is not consistent with the objects of the political economist to enter 
into the details of particular businesses and professions. He confines 
himself to an investigation of the ^means by whigh labour in general 
may be rendered most productive, and hov* its powers may be increased 
in all the departments of industry. • 


Section II .—Means by which the Productive Powers of Labour arc 
increased'. —l. Security of Profifrfy. —2. Divisio% of Employments 
among Individuals. —3. Accumulation and Employment of Capital. 
—4. Division of Employntents among Different Countries, or 
Commerce. — Money. 

The most careless and inattentive observer of the girogress of man¬ 
kind from poverty to affluence must have early perceived that there 
are three circumstances, without whose conjoint existence and co¬ 
operation they could never have emerged from barbarism. The first, 
and most indispensable, is the security of property, or a lively and well 
fovmded conviction in the mind of every individual that he will be 
allowed to dispose at pleasure of the fruits of his labour. The seco)id 
is the introdifction of exchange or barter, and the consequent appropria¬ 
tion of particular individuals to particular employments. And the 
third is the accumulation and employment of the produce of previous 
labour, or, as it is more commonly termed, of capital, or stock. All 
the improvements that have ever been maejp, or that ever can be made, 
in the great art of producing the necessaries, comforts, and conve¬ 
niences of human life, must be classed under some one or other of 
these three heads. It therefore, indispensable that principles, so 
important, and which he at the very bottom of the science, should be 
well understood. 

I. Security of Property.— Security of property is the first and 
most indispensable requisite to the production of wealth. Its utility 
in this respect is, indeed, so obvious and striking, that it has been 
more or less respected in every country, and in the earliest and rudest 
periods of society. All have been impressed with the reasonableness 
of the maxim which teaches that those who sow ough»to be permitted 
to reap that the labour of a man’s body and the work of his thandS 
are to be considered as exclusively his own. No savase horde has ever 
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been discovered in which t^e principle of nteum and tnum was not 
recognized. Nothing, it is plain, could ever tempt kny one to engage 
in any laborious employment—he would neither domesticate wild 
animals, nor clear and cultivate the ground, if, after montlis and years 
of toil, when his flocks had become numerous, and his harvests were 
ripening*for ^hc sickle, a stranger were to be allowed to rob him of the 
produce of his industry. No wonder, therefore, that the utility of some 
general regulations, which should secure to every individual the peace¬ 
able enjoyment of the produce he had raised, and of the ground he 
had cultivated and improved, suggested itself to the first legislators. 
The author of the bqok of Job places those who removed their neigh¬ 
bour’s land-marks at the he?d of his list of wicked men ; and some of 
the earliest profane legislators' subjected those who were guilty of this 
offence to a capital punishment.* 

Dr, Paley has said that the la-d) of the land is the real foundation 
of the right of property. But the obvious ntility of securing to each 
individual the prohucc which has bpen raised by his industry, has un¬ 
doubtedly formed the irresistible reason which has induced every 
people emerging from barbarism to establish this right. It is, in truth, 
the foundation on which almost all the other institutions of society rest ; 
and Cicero has not scrupled to affirm, that it was chiefly for the pro¬ 
tection of property that civil government was krstituted.— Hanc enint 
ob caiisam maxinic, 7 il sua iuerentur, f'espubliciE civilatesque, cofisti- 
UHa sunt. Nam etsi duce natura, cotiy^egabantiir homines, tamen 
spe ctistodim rcnim suaru-m, urbium prasidia quarebant. (De Ofpeiis, 
Lib. it. cap. 21.J Until property had been publicly guaranteed, nipn 
must have looked on each other as enemies rather than as friends. 
The idle and improvident are always desirous of seizing ow the earnings 
of the laborious and frugal; and, if they were not restrained by the 
strong arm of the law—if. they were permitted to prosecute their 
attacks—they would, by generating a feeling of insecurity, effectually 
check both industry and accumulation, and sink all classes to the 
same level of hopeless misery as themselves. The security of property 
is even more necessary to accumulation than to production. No man 
ever did or ever will deny himself an immediate gratification when it is 
within his power, unless he thinks, that, by iroing so, he has a fair 
prospect of obtaining a greater accession of comforts and enjoyments, 
or of avoiding a greater evil at some future period. Where the right 
of property is vigilantly protected, an industrious man, who produces 
as much by one day’s labour as is sufficient to maintain him two days, 
docs not lie idle the second day, but accumulates the surplus produce 
above his wants as a capital; the increased consequence and enjoy- 
hients whiSh th^possession of capital brings along with it, being, in 


Goguet, Be POrigitie des Leix, &‘e. Tom. I. p. 30, 410 ed. 
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the great majority j)f cases, more than su^cj/ent to counterbalance the 
desire of immediate gratification. But, wherever property is insecure, 
we look in vain for the operation of the principle of accumulation. ‘ It 
is plainly better for us,’ is then the invariable language of the people, 
‘ to enjoy while it is in our power, than to accumulate property which 
we shall not be permitted to use, and which will either esepoSe us to 
the extortion of a rapacious government, or to the unrestrained depre¬ 
dations of those who exist only by the plunder of their more iiyiustrious 
neighbours.’ 

But the security of property is not violated merely when a man is 
deprived of the power of peaceably enjoying the ftuits of his industry ; 

is also violated, and perhaps in a still more glaring and unjustifiable 
manner, when he is prevented from uSing the powers with which 
nature has endowed him, in any way, not injurious, to others, that he 
considers most beneficial to himself. Of all thufcspecies of property 
wliich a man can possess, the faculties of his mind and the powers of 
his body are most particularly his' own. He oughf, therefore, to be 
permitted to enjoy, that is, to use or exert these powers at his dis¬ 
cretion. And hence the right of property is as much, or more infringed 
’ipon, when a man is interdicted from engaging in a particular branch 
c f business, as it is when he is forcibly bereft of the property he has 
produced and accumulated. Every monopoly which gives to a few 
individuals the exclusive power of carrying on certain branches of 
ind'Ktry, is thus, in fact, established in direct violation of the property 
of all other individuals. It prevents them foom using their natural 
capacities or powers in the manner which they might have considered 
best; and, as every man who is not a slave is held, and justly held, to 
be the best, a'nd indeed, the only judge of what is advantageous for 
himself, the principles of natural law and the right of property are both 
subverted when he is excluded from any employment. In like man¬ 
ner, the right of property is violated whenever any regulation is made 
to force an individual to employ his labou^ or capital in a particular 
way. The property of a landlord is violated when ho is compelled to 
adopt any system of cultivation, even supposing it to be really prefer¬ 
able to that which he vjp.s previously following : the property of the 
capitalist is violated when he is obliged to accept a particular rate of 
interest for his stock ; and the (property of the labourer is violated 
whenever he is obliged to employ himself in any particular occupation. 

The finest soil, the finest climate, and the finest intellectual powers, 
can prevent no people from becoming barbarous, poor, and miserable, 
if they have the misfortune to be subjected to a government which 
does not respect and maintain the right of property. This is the great- 
esj; of all calamities. The ravages of civil war, of pestilence, and of' 
famine, may be repaired ; but nothing can enable a nation to cqntendj 
against tire deadly influence of an established system of vrolence and 
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rapine. It is the want of eegurity—the want of any lively and ivell- 
founded expectation among the inhabitants of th^ir being permitted 
freely to dispose of the fruits of their industry, that is the principal 
cause of the wretched state of the Ottoman dominions, as it was of the 
decline of industry and arts in Europe during the middle ages. When 
the Turkish Conquerors overran those fertile and beautiful countries in 
which, to the disgrace of the other European powers, they are still per¬ 
mitted tO’‘encamp, they parcelled them among their followers, on con¬ 
dition of their performing certain military services, on a plan corres¬ 
ponding, in many important particulars, to the feudal system of our 
ancestors. But none of these possessions, except those which have 
been assigned to the churth, is hereditary. They all revert, on the 
death of the present possessors, to the .Sultan, the sole proprietor of 
all the immovable property in the empire. The occupiers of land in 
Turkey, having, in consequence of this vicious system, no security that 
their possessions -^’ill be allowed to descend, on their death, to their 
children or legatees, are comparatively careless of futurity ; and as no 
one can feel any interest in the fate of an unknown successor, no one 
ever executes any improvement of which he does not expect to be able 
to reap all the advantage during his own life. This is the cause why 
the Turks are sq. extremely careless about their houses. They never 
construct them of solid or durable materials. And it would be a grati¬ 
fication to them to be assured that they would fall to pieces the mo¬ 
ment they had breathed their last. Under this miserable government 
the palaces have been clvangcd into cottages, and the cities into vil¬ 
lages. The long continued want of security has extinguished the very 
spirit of industry, and destroyed not only the power, but even the de¬ 
sire to emerge from barbarism.* *• 

Had it been possible for arbitrary power to profit by the lessons of 
experience, it must long sinvc have perceived that its own wealth, as 
well as the wealth of its subjects, would be most effectually promoted 
by maintaining the inviolability of property. Were the Turkish go¬ 
vernment to establish a vigilant system of police—to secure to each 
individual the unrestricted power of disposing of the fruits of his labour 
—and to substitute a regular plan of taxation in place of the present 
odious system of extortion and tyranny, indusfry would revive, capital 
and population would be augmented, and moderate duties, imposed on 
a few articles in general demand, would bring a much larger sum into 
the coffers of the treasury than all that is now obtained by force and 
violence. The stated public burdens to which the Turks are subjected 

* Thornton's Account of the Turkish Empire^ v. u. p. 63. 'The Turks,* says Denon, 'ba- 
tissent le mCT^ns qu'ils peuvent: ils ne reparent jamais rien : un mur menace mine, ils I’etaient; 
i1 8*ebou1e, ce sent chanjjbres de moins dans la malson; ils s'anrangent a cotit des 

‘decombres: I’ediiBcc tombe enfin, ils en abandonnent Ic sol, ou, s’ils sonl obliges d*en deblaycr 
remplTOcmeut, ils n’emportent le pl&tsas que Ic moins loin qu'ils |/euvenc.^Dciion, tom. i. 
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arc light when compared with those imposed on the English, the Hol¬ 
landers, or the French. But the latter knSwrthat when they have paid 
the taxes due to government, Aey will be permitted peaceably to enjoy 
or to accumulate the remainder of their earnings ; whereas the Turk 
has no security but that the next moment after he has paid his stated 
contribution, the Pacha, or one of his satellites, may strip Jrimof every 
additional farthing he possesses ! Security is the foundation—the prin¬ 
cipal element in every well digested system of finance. When main¬ 
tained inviolate, it enables a country to support, without nflich diffi¬ 
culty, a very heavy load of taxes; but where there is no security— 
where property is a prey to rapine and spoliation—to the attacks of 
the needy, the powerful, or the profligate—the smallest burdens are 
Justly regarded as oppressive, and unifcyjmly exceed the means of the 
impoverished and spiritless inhabitant. 

Mr. Brydone states, that it was customary for those intelligent Sici¬ 
lians, with whom he had any conversation respecting the natural riches 
of their celebrated island, and its capacity of improvfcnent, to observe, 
—‘Yes, if these were displayed, you would have reason, indeed, to 
speak of them. Take a look (jf these mountains, they contain rich 
veins of every metal, and many of the Roman mines still remiain. But 
to what end should we explore them ? It is not we that should reap the 
profit. Nay, a discovery of any thing very rich might possibly prove 
the ruin of its possessor. No, in our present situation, the hidden 
treasures of the island must ever remain a profound secret. Were we 
happy enough to enjoy the blessings of your constitution, you might 
call us rich, indeed. Many hidden doors of opulence would then be 
opened, which now are not even thought of, and we should soon re¬ 
assume our ancient name and consequence.’ {Tour in Sicily and 
Malta, p. 381.; 

The Jews have been supposed to affort^an instance of a people, 
whose property has been long exposed to an almost uninterrupted 
series of attacks, and who have, notwithstanding, continued to be rich 
and industrious. But when rightly examined, it will be found that the 
case of the Jews forms no exception to the general rule. The absurd 
prejudices with which the Jews have been almost universally regarded 
had long the effect to pr^irent their acquiring any property in land, and 
have excluded them from participating in the funds of the chariuble 
institutions of the different countries among which they are scattered. 
Having, therefore, no adventitious support on which to depend, in the 
event of their becoming infirm or destitute, they had a powerful addi¬ 
tional motive to save and accumulate; and being excluded from agri¬ 
culture, they were of necessity compelled to addict themselves to com¬ 
merce and the arts. In an age when the mercantile orofesifbn was 
pnerally looked upon as mean and sprdid, and when, of course, they 
had comparatively little competition,'they must have made consider- 

4 
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rapine. It is the want of se^^urity—the want of any lively and well- 
founded expectation among the inhabitants of their being permitted 
freely to dispose of the fruits of their industry, that is the principal 
cause of the wretched state of the Ottoman dominions, as it was of the 
decline of industry and arts in Europe during the middle ages. When 
the Turkish tonquerors overran those fertile and beautiful countries in 
which, to the disgrace of the other European powers, they are still per¬ 
mitted tovencamp, they parcelled them among their followers, on con¬ 
dition of their performing certain military services, on a plan corres¬ 
ponding, in many important particulars, to the feudal system of our 
ancestors. But non^i of these pos^ssions, except those which have 
been assigned to the chur..h, is hereditary. They all revert, on the 
death of the present possessors, to the Sultan, the sole proprietor of 
all the immovable property in the empire. The occupiers of land in 
Turkey, having, in consequence of this vicious system, no security that 
their possessions Y;ill be allowed to descend, on their death, to their 
children or legatees, are comparatively careless of futurity ; and as no 
one can feel any interest in the fate of an unknown successor, no one 
ever executes any improvement of which he does not expect to be able 
to reap all the advantage during his own life. This is the cause why 
the Turks are so extremely careless about their houses. They never 
construct them of solid or durable materials. And it would be a grati¬ 
fication to them to be assured that they would fall to pieces the mo¬ 
ment they had breathed their last. Under this miserable government 
the palaces have been changed into cottages, and the cities into vil¬ 
lages. The long continued want of security has extinguished the very 
spirit of industry, and destroyed not only the power, but even the de¬ 
sire to emerge from barbarism.* '■ 

Had it been possible for arbitrary power to profit by the lessons of 
experience, it must long since have perceived that its own wealth, as 
well as the wealth of its subjects, would be most effectually promoted 
by maintaining the inviolaj^ility of property. Were the Turkish go¬ 
vernment to establish a vigilant system of police—to secure to each 
individual the unrestricted power of disposing of the fruits of his labour 
—and to substitute a regular plan of taxation in place of the present 
odious system of extortion and tyranny, industry would revive, capital 
and population would be augmented, and moderate duties, imposed on 
a few articles in general demand, would bring a much larger sum into 
the coffers of the treasury than all that is now obtained by force and 
violence. The stated public burdens to which the Turks are subjected 

* Thornton's Account of ike Turkish EtnAirc^y. ii. p. 63. 'The Turks/ says Denon, 'ba- 
* tissent le mtilns qu’ils peuvent; ils nc reparent jamais rien : un mur menace mine, ils I'etaient; 
i) s’eboule, ce sent telques chanibres de moins dans la maison : ils s'arrangent a cotd des 
(decombres: Tedihce tombe enhn, ils cn abandonnent le sol, s’ils sont oblie^s d'en deblayer 
remplaceiuent, ils n’eroportent le pliitvas que le moins loin qu'ils peuveut.^Dcnon, tom. i. 
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are light when compared with those imposed on the English, the Hol¬ 
landers, or the Freach. But the latter kn8w*that when they have paid 
the taxes due to government, Aey will be permitted peaceably to enjoy 
or to accumulate the remainder of their earnings ; whereas the Turk 
has no security but that the next moment after he has paid his stated 
contribution, the Pacha, or one of his satellites, may strip ^im of every 
additional farthing he possesses ! Security is the foundation—the prin¬ 
cipal element in eveiy well digested system of finance. When main¬ 
tained inviolate, it enables a country to support, without nftch diffi¬ 
culty, a very heavy load of taxes; but where there is no security— 
where property is a prey to rapine and spoliation—to the attacks of 
the needy, the powerful, or the pfofligate—the smallest burdens are 
justly regarded as oppressive, and unifqjmly exceed the means of the 
impoverished and spiritless inhabitant. 

Mr. Brydone states, that it was customary for those intelligent Sici¬ 
lians, with whom he had any conversation respecting the natural fiches 
of their celebrated island, and its edacity of improvement, to observe, 
—‘Yes, if these were displayed, you would have reason, indeed, to 
speak of them. Take a look <»f these mountains, they contain rich 
veins of every metal, and many of the Roman mines still remain. But 
to what end should we explore them ? It is not we that should reap the 
profit. Nay, a discovery of any thing very rich migMt possibly prove 
the ruin of its possessor. No, in our present situation, the hidden 
treasures of the island must ever remain a profound secret. Were we 
happy enough to enjoy the blessings of your constitution, you might 
call us rich, indeed. Many hidden doors of opulence would then be 
opefled, which now are not even thought of, and we should soon re¬ 
assume our ancient name and consequence.’ (Tour in Sicily and 
Malta, p. 381.) 

The Jews have been supposed to afiforc^an instance of a people, 
whose property has been long exposed to an almost uninterrupted 
series of attacks, and who have, notwithstanding, continued to be rich 
and industrious. But when rightly examined, it will be found that the 
case of the Jews forms no exception to the general rule. The absurd 
prejudices with which the Jews have been almost universally regarded, 
had long the effect to prevent their acquiring any property in land, and 
have excluded them from participating in the funds of the charitable 
institutions of the different countries among which they are scattered. 
Having, therefore, no adventitious support on which to depend, in the 
event of their becoming infirm or destitute, they had a powerful addi¬ 
tional motive to save and accumulate ; and being excluded from agri¬ 
culture, they were of necessity compelled to addict themselves to com¬ 
merce and the arts. In an age when the mercantile mofesdtbn was 
generally looked upon as mean and sordid, and when, of course, they 
had comparatively little competition, 'they must have made consuier- 
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able profits ; but these have been very greatly exaggerated. It was 
natural that those who wcr«i indebted to the Jews should represent their 
gains as enormous; for this inflamed the existing prejudices against 
them, and afforded a miserable pretext for defrauding them of their 
just claims. There are a few rich Jews in most of the large cities of 
Europe; but the majority of that race have evep been, and still are, as 
poor as therr neighbours. 

Let us not, therefore, deceive ourselves by supposing that it is pos¬ 
sible fas any people to emerge from barbarism, or to become wealthy, 
prosperous, and civilized, without the security of property. Security is 
indispensably necessary to the successful exertion of the powers of 
industry. Where ft is wanting, k is idle to expect either riches or 
civilization.* 

Rousseau and some other sentimental writers have made an objec¬ 
tion to the institurion of the right of property, which has been, in some 
measure, sanctioned by the Marquis Beccaria, and the Abbd Mably.t 
They allow that the security of property is disadvantageous for those 
who possess it; but they contend that it is advantageous for those who 
are poor and destitute. It has condemned, they affirm, the greater 
portion of mankind to a state of misery, and has provided for the exal¬ 
tation of the few by the depression of the many ! The sophistry of 
this reasoning k so apparent, as hardly to require to be pointed out. 
The right of property has not made poverty, but it has made ■wealth. 
Previously to the institution of this right, those nations which are now 
most civilised, were sunk to the same level of wretchedness and misery 
as the savages of NewTlolland and Kamtschatska. All classes have 
been benefited by the change; and it is mere error and delusion to 
suppose that the rich have been benefited at the expense of the poor. 
The institution of the right of property gives no advantage to any one 
man over any other man. It deals out justice impartially to all. It 
does not say, labour, ahd If shall reward you ; but it says, ‘ labour, and 
I shall take care that none shall be permitted to rob you of the produce 
of your exertions! The*>institution of the right of property has not 
made all men rich, because it could not make all men fortunate, fnigal, 
and industrious. But it has done morethan all the other institutions 
of society put together to produce this effect.^ It is not, as it has been 
sometimes ignorantly or knavishly represented, a bulwark thrown lip 

* * Ce n’est que la ou les proprict 4 s sont assures, ou Temptoi des capitaux est abandnnn^ au 
choix de ceux qui les possede&t; ce n’est que la dis-je, que les particuliers seront encourages 
h. se soumettre aux privations les plus dures pour compenscr par teurs ( 5 {)nrgnes les retards que 
la profusion ^ncment peut apporter aux progres de la richesse national. Si I’Anglcterre, 

violcncaf The parvenue k un haul degr^ d'opulence : si inalgr6 les contri- 

peupfe y est charge, son capital est pourtant accrue dans le silence 
tiers, il ne taut attribuer ces efiets qu'a la liberte des personnes ct k 
‘ Thornton's Accounf of the 4 y regnent, plus ^ue dans aucun autre pays de I'Europe, la Suisse 
• tisient le mCfins qu'ilspeuvent; i\.^conomie Politiauf, v. i. p. 260.) 
il s'eboule, ce sont telques chan)^ calls it, * If delitto dt quella infelice parte di uomini, a cui 
fdecombres: I’edifice tombe enfin, iiit/e, e forse non necessnno diritW^, non ha Umato, cho una 
remplacement, ils ii’emportent le 
P- 
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to protect and secure the property of a few favourites of fortune. It 
is a rampart raised ty society against its c#nMnon enemies—against 
rapine and violence, plunder and*^oppression. Without its protection, 
the rich man would become poor, and the poor man would never be 
able to become rich—all would sink to the Same bottomless abyss of 
barbarism and poverty. ' It is the security of property,’ to use the 
just and forcible expressions of an able writer, ‘that has ovAcome the 
natural aversion of man from labour, that has given him the empire of 
the earth, that has given him a fixed and permanent residen«E, that 
has implanted in his breast the love of his country and of posterity. 
To enjoy immediately—to enjoy without labour, is the natural inclina¬ 
tion of every man. This inclination must be restAined ; for its ob¬ 
vious tendency is to arm all those who hav^ Nothing against those who 
have something. The law which restrains this inclination, and which 
secures to the humblest individual the quiet enjoyment of the fruits of 
his industry, is the most splendid achievement of legislative wisdom— 
the noblest triumph of which humanity has to bo^t.’ ^BentHam, 
Traiti de Legislation, v. ii. p. 37.) * 

II. Division of Employmen'{s among Individuals. —The divi¬ 
sion of employments can only be imperfectly established in rude socie¬ 
ties, and thinly-peopled countries. But in every state of society—in 
the nidest, as well as in ^he most improved—we can tyace the opera¬ 
tion and effects of this principle. The various talents and propensi¬ 
ties with which men are endowed, fit them for different occupations ; 
and a regard to mutual interest and convenience naturally leads them, 
at a very early peidod, to establish a system of Iferter and a separation 
of enTployments. Each individual finds that he can obtain a greater 
quantity of all ^orts of commodities by devoting himself to some par¬ 
ticular business, and exchanging his surplus produce for such parts of 
the produce of other people's labour as he may have occasion for and 
they may be disposed to part with, than if lA had attempted directly 
to produce all the articles which he consumes. As society advances, 
the division of employments becomes more aad more extended. One 
man becomes a tanner, or dresser of Skins ; another, a shoemaker; a 
third, a weaver; a fourth, a house-carpenter 5 a fifth, a smith, and so 
on: and each endeavours^o cultivate and bring to perfection whatever 
talent or genius he may possess for the species of industry in which'he 
is engaged. The wealth and comforts of all classes are, in conse¬ 
quence, prodigiously augmented. In a country where the division of 
labour has been carried to a considerable extent, agriculturists are not 
obliged to spend their time in clumsy attempts to manufacture their 
own produce; and manufacturers cease to interest themselves about 
the raising of corn and the fattening of cattle. The facility^f ex¬ 
changing is the vivifying principle of industrj'. It stimifates agricul¬ 
turists to adopt the best system of cultivation and to raise the largest 

4-2 * 
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crops, because it enables them to exchange whatever portion of the 
produce of their lands'exceeds their ..own wants%r other commodities 
contributing to their comforts and enjoyments; and it equally stimu¬ 
lates manufacturers and artists to increase the quantity and to improve 
the quality of their goods, that they may thereby be enabled to obtain 
a greaterj,supply of raw produce. A spirit of industry is thus univer¬ 
sally diffused ; and that apathy and languor, which is characteristic of 
a rude state of society, entirely disappears. 

Bu/ it is not the mere facility of exchanging, or the circumstance of 
being able to barter the surplus produce of our own labour for 
such parts of tlj.e surplus produce of other people’s labour, as we 
may be desirous of obtaining and they may choose to part with, 
that renders the separation, of employments of the greatest advantage. 
The introduction of barter and the division of labour not only enables 
each individual to addict himself in preference to those departments 
which suit his taste and disposition, but it also makes a very large ad¬ 
dition to the Efficacy of his pojyers, and enables him to produce a 
much greater quantity of commodities than he could have done had 
he engaged indiscriminately in different employments. Dr. Smith, 
who has treated this subject in the most masterly manner, has classed 
the circumstances which conspire to increase the productive powers of 
industry, whoif labour is divided, under the-following heads :— 1 . The 
increase of the skill and dexterity of each workman ; 11 . The saving 
of time, which is commonly lost in passing from one employment to 
another ; and. III. T,he circumstance of the division of employments 
having a tendency to facilitate the invention of machines an^ pro¬ 
cesses for abridging and saving labour. A few observations on each 
of these heads are subjoined. 

I. With respect to the improvement of the skill and dexterity of the 
labourer It is sufficiei\,*ly plain, that when a person’s whole atten¬ 
tion is devoted to one branch of business, when all the energies of his 
mind and the powers of his body are made to converge, as it were, to 
a single point, he must attain to a degree of proficiency in that par¬ 
ticular branch, to which no individual engaged in a variety of occupa¬ 
tions can be expected to reach. A peculiar play of the muscles, or 
sleight of hand, is necessary to perform thfc simplest operation in the 
best and most expeditious manner; and this can only be acquired by 
habitual and constant practice. Dr. Smith has given a striking ex¬ 
ample, in the case of the nail-manufacturer, of the extreme difference 
between training a workman to the precise occupation in which he is 
to be employed, and training him to a similar and closely allied occu¬ 
pation. 'A common smith,’ says he, ‘who, though accustomed to 
hapdltrthe l^mmer, has never been used to make nails, if, upon some 
particular occasion, he is obliged to attempt it, will scarce, I am assured, 
be able to make above two or three hundred nails in a day, and those 
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very bad ones. A smith who has been accustomed to make nails, but 
whose sole or principal business*has not been that of a nailer, can sel¬ 
dom, with his utmost diligence, make more than eight hundred or a 
thousand nails in a day. But I have seen several boys under twenty 
years of age, who had never exercised any other trade but that of 
making nails, who, when they exerted themselves, could mike, feach of 
them, upwards of two thousand three hundred nails in a day(Wealth 
of Nations, p. 22.,) or nearly three times the number of tbji smith 
who had been accustomed to make them, but who was not entirely de¬ 
voted to that particular business ! 

II. The effect of the division of labour in preveifting that waste of 
time in moving from one employment tojlnother, which must always 
take place, when an individual is engaged in different occupations, is 
even more obvious than the advantage derived from the improvement 
of the skill and dexterity of the labourer. When the same individual 
carries on different employments, in different and, perhaps distant 
places, and with different sets of tRols, it is plainly impossible he can 
avoid losing a considerable portiqn of time in passing between them. 
If the different businesses in which a labourer is to be engaged could 
be carried on in the same workshop, the loss of time would be less, but 
even in that case it woul^ be considerable. ‘ A mar^’ as Dr. Smith 
has justly observed, ‘ commonly saunters a little in changing from one 
business to another. When he first begins his work, he is seldom keen 
or hearty ; his mind is said not to go along with it, and for some time 
he rather trifles than applies himself in good’earnest. The habit of 
sauntering and of indolent and careless application, which is naturally, 
or rather necessarily acquired by every country worlonan, who is ob¬ 
liged to change his work and his tools every half hour, and to apply 
his hand in working different ways almost every day of his life, renders 
him almost always slothful and lazy, and Incapable of any vigorous 
application, even on the most pressing occasion. Independent, there¬ 
fore, of his deficiency in point of dcxterity,dthis cause alone must al¬ 
ways reduce considerably the quantity of work which he is capable of 
performing.’ (Wealth of Nations, p. 23.) 

III. With regard to th« effect of the division of employments \n facili¬ 
tating the invention of machines, and processes for abridging and sceving ' 
labour, it is obvious that those engaged in any branch of industry must 
be more likely to discover easier and readier methods for carrying it 
on, when the whole attention of their minds is devoted exclusively to 
it, than if it were dissipated among a variety of objects. But it is a 
mistake to suppose, as has been sometimes done, that it is the inven¬ 
tive genius of workmen and artificers only that is whetted and jpiproved 
by the division of labour. As society advances, the stiMy of particular 
branches of science, and of philosophy, becomes the principal or sold 
occupation of the most ingenious men. Chemistry becomes a distinct 
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science from natural philosophy; the physical fistrononier separates 
himself from the astronomical observer, the political economist front 
the politician, and each meditating exclusively, or principally, on his 
peculiar department of science, attains to a degree of proficiency and 
expertpess in it to which the general scholar seldom or never reaches. 
And hence, in labouring to promote our own ends, we alt necessarily 
adopt that precise course which is most advantageous to all. Like the 
differed parts of A well-constructed engine, the inhabitants of a civil¬ 
ized country are all mutually dependent on, and connected with each 
other. Without any previous concert, and obeying only tbc powerful 
and steady impulse of self-interest, they universally conspire to the 
same great end ; and contribute, each in his respective sphere, to fur¬ 
nish the greatest possible supply of necessaries, luxuries, conveniences, 
and enjoyments. 

But it is necessary to observe, that the advantages derived from the 
division of labour, though they may be, and in fact are, partially en¬ 
joyed in every country and state of society, can only be carried to their 
full extent, where there is a great povrer of exchanging, or an extensive 
market. There are an infinite variety of employments which cannot 
be separately carried on out of the precincts of a large city ; and, in all 
cases, the divisi jn becomes more perfect, according as the demand for 
the produce is extended. It is stated by Dr. Smith that ten labourers 
employed in different departments in a pin manufactory can produce 
48,000 pins a day ; but it is evident that if the demand was not suffi¬ 
ciently extensive to take off this quantity, ten men could not be con¬ 
stantly employed in the pin-making business ; and the division ot em¬ 
ployments could not, of course, be carried so far. The same principle 
holds universally. A cotton mill could not be constructed in a small 
country which had no intercourse with its neighbours. The demand 
and competition of Europe and America have been necessary to carry 
the manufactures of Glasgow, Manchester, and Birmingham, to their 
present state of improveir.ent 

The effect of the division of labour in increasing the quantity and 
perfection of the products of industry had been noticed by several of 
the writers who preceded Dr. .Smith, and espa.:ially by Mr. Harris and 
M. Turgot. But neither of these writers did what Di". Smith has done. 
None of them has fully traced its operation, or shown that the power 
of engaging in different employments depends on the povuer of ex¬ 
changing; and that, consequently, the advantages derived from the 
division of labour |are necessarily dependent upon, and regulated by, 
the extent of the market. This is a principle of very great importance, 
and by -fstablishing it Dr. Smith shed a new light on the whole science, 
and laid the foundation of many important practical conclusions. ‘Prd- 
‘ sentSe de cette manidre,’ says M. Storch, ‘ I’idde de la division du tra¬ 
vail,‘'toit absolument neuve ; et I’cffet qu’elle a fait sur les contempo- 
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rains de Smith, proifve bien qu’elle I’etait rrfeHcmcnt pour eux. Telle 
qu’elle se trouve indiqude dans les passages que je viens cle citer, clle 
n’a fait aucune impression. Devclopp^e par Smith, cette idee a d’abord 
saisi tous ses lecteurs ; tons en ont senti la verite ct rimporiance; ct 
cela sufit pour lui en assurer tout rhonneur, lors mcme que so^n genie 
cut 6te guid6 par les indications dc ses devanciers.’ (V. i\’? p. 9.) 

III. Accumulation and Employment of Capital. -The capi. 
tal of a country may be defined to be that portion of the p>rodmc of in¬ 
dustry existing in it, which can be made directly available, cithei 
to the support of human existence, or to the facilitating of produc¬ 
tion. This definition differs from that given by DP. Smith, and which 
has been adopted by most other econonTjs!s. The Avhole produce ot 
industry belonging to a country is said to form its stock; and its capi¬ 
tal is supposed to consist of that portion only of its^tock which is em¬ 
ployed in the view of producing some species of commodities : the 
other portion of the stock of a country, or that which is employed to 
maintain its inhabitants, without any immediate view to production, 
has been denominated its rcveniK, and is not supposed to contribute 
anything to the increase of its wealth. These distinctions seem to rest 
on no good foundation. Portions of stock employed without any im¬ 
mediate view to production are often by far the most productive. The 
stock, for example, that Arkwright and Watt employed in their own 
consumption, and without which they could not have subsisted, was 
laid out as revenue; and yet it is quite certain that it contributed in¬ 
finitely more to increase their own wealth, as well as that of the coun¬ 
try, than any equal quantity of stock expended on the artisans in their 
service. It i% always extremely difficult to say when any portion of 
stock is, or is not, productively employed ; and any definition of capi¬ 
tal which involves the determination of diis point, can serve only to 
embarrass and obscure a subject that is otlienvise abundantly simple. 
In our view of the matter, it is enough to constitute an article capital, 
if it can either directly contribute to the support of man, or assist him 
in appropriating or producing commodities. It may not, it is true, be 
employed for either of these purposes ; but the question with respect 
to the mode of employing an article ought certainly to be held to be, 
what it obviously is, perfectly distinct from the question, whether that 
article is capital. For, anything that we can a priori know to the con¬ 
trary, a horse yoked to a gentleman’s coach may be just as productively 
employed as if he were yoked to a brewer’s dray ; though it is quite 
plain that, whatever difference may really obtain in the tw'o cases, the 
identity of the horse is not affected—he is equally possessed, in the one 
case as in the other, of the capacity to assist in production*^ and, so 
long as he possesses that capacity, he ought to be vi?wed, indepei* 
dently of all other considerations, as a portion of the capital 5f the 
country. 
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It is evident, on the slightest reflection, that the possession and em¬ 
ployment of capital arc indHspensable to the succd&sful prosecution of 
almost every species of industry. Without it no sort of labour could 
be undertaken which did not promise an almost immediate return, 
and which might not be carried on by the hand only. Capital comprises 
all the food, and other articles applicable to the subsistence of man, 
and it also comprises all the lower animals, and all the instruments 
and machines, which either are or may be made to assist in production. 
The fonlier species has been denominated circulating, the latter Jixett 
capital. Now, it is quite obvious, that it is by the amount of the cir¬ 
culating capital of a,,country, or of the food and other articles applic¬ 
able to the subsistence of ipan, in its possession at any given period, 
that its power to support pop-jlation must be measured ; and it is also 
obvious, that the productiveness of its industry must very much depend 
on the efficacy of the fixed capital, or of the tools and engines used in 
facilitating production. The possession and employment of both these 
descriptions of ca^jital arc equally essential ; and it is only by their 
conjoined operation that wealth can be largely produced, and univer¬ 
sally diffused. An agriculturalist might have an ample supply of 
carts and ploughs, of oxen and horses, and generally of all the instru¬ 
ments and animals used in his department of industry, but if he were 
destitute of ciretdating capital, or of food and elothes, he would not be 
able to avail himself of their assistance, and instead of tilling the 
ground, would have to resort immediately to some species of hppro- 
priative industry : and, on the other hand, supposing the agricul¬ 
turalist to be abundantly supplied with provisions, what could he do 
without the assistance of fixed capital or tools 1 What could the most 
skilful husbandman perform if he were deprived of his spade and his 
plough ?—a weaver if he were deprived of his loom ?—a carpenter if he 
were deprived of his saw, Ips hatchet, or his planes ? 

The division of labour is a consequence of the previous accumula¬ 
tion of capital. Before labour can be divided, ‘ a stock of goods of 
different kinds must be stSred up somewhere, sufficient to maintain 
the labourer, and to supply him with the materials and tools for carry¬ 
ing on his work. A weaver, for example, could not apply himself 
entirely to his peculiar business, unless there Vas beforehand stored 
up somewhere, either in his own possession, or in that of some other 
person, a stock sufficient for his maintenance, and for supplying him 
with the materials and implements required to cari-y on his work, till 
he has not only completed but sold his web. This accumulation must 
evidently be previous to his applying himself for so long a time to a 
peculiar business.’ {Wealth of Nations, p. 228.) 

As thJbccurijulation of capital must have preceded the division of 
labour, so its subsequent division can only be extended as capital is 
more and more accumulated. Accumulation and division act and 
react«, n each other. The quantity of raw materials which the same 
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number of people c|n work up increases ^in a gp-eat proportion, as 
labour comes to be more and«more subdivided; and according as 
the operations of each workman are reduced to a greater degree of 
identity and simplicity, he has, as already explained, a greater chance 
of discovering machines and processes for facilitating and abridging 
his labour. The quantity of industry, therefore, not only itjereases in 
every country with the increase of the stock or capital which sets it in 
motion; but, in consequence of this increase, the division of labour 
becomes extended, new and more powerful implements and machines 
are invented, and the same quantity of labour is thus made to produce 
an infinitely greater cjuantity of commodities. , 

Besides enabling labour to be divfdcd, capital contributes to facili¬ 
tate labour and produce wealth in the Ihret following ways : 

I. —It enables us to execute work that could not executed, or to 
produce commodities that could not be produced without it. 

II. —It saves labour in the production of almost every specifs of 
commodities. 

III. —It enables us to execute work better, as well as more ex¬ 
peditiously. 

I. —With regard to the first of these modes in which we are benefited 
by the employment of capital, or to the circumstance of its enabling us 
to produce commodities Hhat could not be produced ^vithout it, it is 
plain, as already observed, that the production of all such com¬ 
modities as require a considerable period for their completion, could 
not be attempted unless a stock of circulating japital, or of food and 
clotljcs sufficient for the maintenance of the labourer while employed 
on them, was previously provided. But the employment of fixed is 
frequently as necessary to the production of commodities as the em¬ 
ployment of circulating capital. It would, for example, be quite im¬ 
possible to produce a pair of stockings witl^ut the aid of wires ; and, 
although the ground might be cultivated without the aid of a plough, it 
could not be cultivated without the aid of a spade or a hoe. If we run 
over the vast catalogue of the various arts practised in a highly polished 
and civilized country, it will be found that there are very few that can 
be carried on by the mere employment of the fingers or rude tools 
with which man is furniJhed by nature. It is almost always necessary 
to provide ourselves with the results of previous industry, and to 
strengthen our feeble hands by arming them, if we may so speak, ‘ with 
the force of all the elements.’ 

II . —The employment of capital not only enables us to produce many 
species of commodities that never could have been produced with¬ 
out its co-operation, but it also enables us to save labour in the 
production of many others, and, by lowering their^pricej»i)rings 
them within the reach of a far greater number of consumers.^ 
We have been so long accustomed to make use of the produ?;tive 
services of the most powerful machines, that it reauircs a cq^sid- 
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erable effort of abstractibn to rcnd9r ourselveS fully aware of the 
advantages we derive from them. But if w’e compare the state of 
the arts practised alike by civilized man and the savage, we cannot 
fail to be convinced that it is to the employment of fixed capital that 
we owe a Y'ty large proportion of our superior comforts and enjoy¬ 
ments. Consider the advantages which man has derived from the 
employment of the lower animals, which, in an economical point of 
view, are to bo regarded only as machines ! Consider the advantages 
that have been derived from the formation of roads, bridges, harbours, 
and canals—the efjijct they have liad in facilitating the conveyance of 
commodities, and conseq.uently in distributing them most advan¬ 
tageously, and in reducing tiicir price to the consumer ! Consider the 
advantages that have been derived from the construction of ships, 
and the improvement of navigation !—But it is in vain to attempt even 
to glrnce at the numberless benefits which the employment of fixed 
capital has confift-red on society, l^y cheapening and multiplying neces¬ 
saries, conveniences, and luxuries. It is by its means that our fields 
arc cultivated, our houses constructed, our clothes manufactured, our 
ships built, and the treasures of knowledge and of art transported 
from one hemisphere to another ! If wc consult the history of the 
human race—if'-wc trace their slow and gradual advancement from 
barbarism to refinement, we shall be convinced that their progress 
from their lowest and most abject, to their highest and most polished 
state, has been always accompanied, and chiefly promoted, by the 
accumulation of fresh capital, and the invention and the improvement 
ot tools and of engines. 

III.—The advantage derived from the employment,of capital con¬ 
sists in the circumstance of its enabling us to execute work better, as 
well as more expeditiousl^f. than it could be done without it Colton, 
for example, might be spun by the hand ; but the admirable machinery 
invented by Hargreaves, Arkwright, and others,besides enabling us to 
spin an hundred or a thousand times as great a quantity of yarn as 
could be spun by means of a common spindle, has also improved its 
quality, and given it a degree of fineness, and of evenness, or equality, 
in its parts, which was never previously attained. It would require a 
painter months, or it might be years, to paint with a brush'the cottons, 
or printed cloths used in the hanging of a single room; and it would 
be very difficult, if not impossible, for the best artist to give the same 
perfect identity to his figures that is given to them by the admirable 
machinery now in use for that purpose. Not to mention the other and 
more important advantages of which the invention of moveable types 
and pchiting ^as been productive, it is certain that the most perfect 
manuscript—one on which years of patient and irksome labour have 
been expended—is unable, in point of delicacy and correctness, to 
match a well printed work, executed in the hundredth part of the time 
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and at a hundredth^art of the expcnce required to copy the manuscript. 
Tlie great foreign demand for English manufactured goods results no 
less from the superiority of their manufacture, than from their greater 
cheapness ; and for both these advantages we are principally indebted 
to the excellence of our machinery. 

There are other considerations which equally illustrate the extreme 
importance of the accumulation and employment of capital. The 
produce of the labour of a nation cannot be increased other«<se than 
by an increase in the number of its labourers, or in their productive 
powers. But without an increase of capital it is in most cases impos¬ 
sible to employ another workman wvith advantage. If the food and 
clothes destined for the support of the labourers, and the tools and 
machines with which they are to operate, be all required for the main¬ 
tenance and efficient cmjiloyment of those already*in existence, there 
can be no additional demand for others. In such circumstance^, the 
rate of wages cannot rise; and if the number of inhabitants are in¬ 
creased, they must be worse provided for. Neither is it at .all probable 
that the productive powers of tht^labourer should be augmented, with¬ 
out a previous increase of capital. It is only by the better education 
and training of workmen, by the greater subdivision of their 
employments, or by an improvement of machinery, that their produc¬ 
tive powers can ever be materially increased : and in almost all these 
cases, additional capital is required. It is only by its means that 
workmen can be better trained, or that the undertaker of any work can 
either provide them with better machinery, of make a more proper 
distftbution of labour among them. When the work to be done 
consists of a number of parts, to keep every man constantly employed 
in one particular part, requires a much larger stock than when every 
man is occasionally employed in every different part of the work. 

‘ When,’ says Dr. Smith, ‘ we compare the state of a nation at two 
different periods, and find that the annual produce of its land and 
labour is greater at the latter than at the ftirmer, that its lands are 
better cultivated, its manufactures more numerous and more flourishing, 
and its trade more extensive, we may be assured that its capital must 
have increased during tlt^; intcrv<al between these two periods, and that 
more must have been added to it by the good conduct of some, than 
had been t.aken from it, either by the private misconduct of others, or 
by the public extravagance of the government’ (Wealth of Nations). 
It is, therefore, apparent, that no country can ever reach the stationary 
state, so long as she continues to accumulate additional capital. While 
she does this, she will always have a constantly increasing demand for 
labour, and will be constantly augmenting the mass of nece.»arics, 
luxuries, and conveniences, and, consequently, also, th? numbers of 
her people. But with every diminution of the rate at which capital*liad 
been previously accumulating, the demand for labour will der<j^ne. 
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When no additions are n^ade to capital, no more labour will be, or, at 
least, can be advantageously employed. And should the national 
capital be diminished, the condition of the great body of the people 
would be greatly deteriorated ; the wages of labour would be reduced, 
and pauperism, with its attendant train of vice, misery, and crime, 
would spread its ravages throughout the largest portion of society. 

Having thus endeavoured to show what capital is, the importance of 
its emplpyment, and the manner in which it operates to facilitate pro¬ 
duction, we shall proceed to explain the circumstances most favourable 
for its accumulation. 

Capital of all descriptions is nothing more, as formerly observed, 
than the accumulated, or hoarded produce of previous industry. When 
a savage kills more game in..i day than is required for his own con¬ 
sumption, he preserves the surplus either in the view of consuming 
it directly himself, on some future occasion, or of exchanging it with 
his fdllow savages for some article belonging to them. Now, this 
surplus is capital; and it is from sveh small beginnings as this that all 
the accumulated riches of the world have taken the rise. It is evident, 
therefore, inasmuch as capital consists of the excess of the products 
applicable either to the support of human existence, or to the facilitat¬ 
ing of production, obtained in a given period over those consumed in 
the same period, that the means of amassing..capital will be greatest, 
where the ptoductiveness of industry is greatest ; or, in other words, 
where the net profits of stock, or the profits accruing to the capi¬ 
talists who engage in, industrious undertakings, after every inci¬ 
dental cxpence is deducted, are greatest. The man who can 
produce a bushel of wheat in three days has it plainly in 
his power to accumulate twice as much as the map who, cither 
from a deficiency of skill, or from his being obliged to cultivate 
a bad soil, is forced to. labour six days to produce the same 
quantity ; and the capitalist who can invest stock so as to yield him a 
profit of ten per cent, has it equally in his power to accumulate twice as 
fast as the capitalist who can only obtain fevQper cent, for his stock.* 
It is true that high profits only give the means of amassing capital— 
that if men had always lived up to their incomes, that is, if they had 
always consumed the whole produce of theii- industry in the gratifica¬ 
tion of their immediate wants, or desires, there could have been no 
such thing as capital in the world. But such is the wise airangement 
of nature, that while high profits afford greater means of saving, they 
give additional force to the parsimonious principle. Economy is in no 
respect different from the other virtues ; and it would be unreasonable 
to expect, that it should be strongly manifested, where it does not bring 
along with it,a corresponding reward. Before a man can accumulate 
he must live : and if the sum that remains to him, after his necessary 

• This is in reality understated. Uis plain, inasmuch as both parties must live on their 
pro^.s, that those who gain double could accumulate more than twice as f.tst as the others. 
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expences are deducted, be but small and trifling, the probability is, 
that he will rather choose to consume it iiiSmcdiately, than to hoard it 
up in the expectation, that, by the addition of farther savings, it may, 
at some future and very distant period, become the means of making a 
small addition to his income. But, wherever profits arc high, there is 
a proportionally great power of accumulation ; and we depy ourselves 
immediate gratifications, because we have a certain prospect that, by 
I doing so, we shall speedily attain to a state of comparative affluence, 
and that our means of obtaining an increased supply of conveniences 
and luxuries will in the end be greatly increased by our present for¬ 
bearance. Give to any people the^ower of accunniilating, and we may 
depend upon it they will not be disinclined to use it effectively. If we 
examine the state of the different countri#s of the world, we shall find 
that the power of accumulation, or, which is the sajne thing, the rate 
of profit, is always greatest in those countries which are most rapidly 
augmenting their wealth and population, and conversely. In the 
United States, for example, the r*Lte of profit is tvi^ce as high as in 
Great Britain or France ; and it is to this that the more rapid accumu¬ 
lation of capital in that Republic, and, consequently, her more rapid 
advancement in wealth and population, is wholly to be ascribed. The 
desire of adding to our fortune, and improving our condition in society, 
is inherent in the human constitution, and is the fundamental principle 
—the catisa causans of all the improvements that have ever been made. 
No instance can be produced of any people having ever missed an 
opportunity to amass. Wherever the bulk of ^e citizens have had the 
pov^er of adding to their stock, they have never failed to do so, and the 
wealth and population of the society have continually augmented. 

Perhaps it will be said, in opposition to these principles, that the 
rate of profit is high in Eastern countries, and that they are, notwith- 
standing, either retrograding, or advancing only by very slow degrees. 
It may be doubted, however, whether the rate of profit is really higher 
in Eastern countries than in Europe. That the rate of interest there 
is higher, is certain; but that is a consequence of the hazard to 
which the principal is exposed because of the prejudices against 
usury, and the vicious and defective system of government.* It is 
not meant, however, to*affirm, that great productiveness of industry, 
or a high rate of profit is necessarily, and in every instance, accom¬ 
panied by a peat degree of prosperity. Countries with every imagin¬ 
able capability for the profitable employment of industry and stock, 
may have the misfortune to be subjected to an arbitrary government, 
which does not respect the right ” of property ; and the insecurity 

* interest is prohibited by the Koran ; and it is for this very reasor./,Abat it is 

much higher in the East. * L’usure/says Montesquieu, ‘augmente dtifs les pays Mah^ 
a proportion de la sHieriti de la defense. Lie preteur s^indemnise du peril deia con ^ 
traveatioa.*— des Loix, Uv. 2S. cap. 19.) ‘ ^ 
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resulting from this circumstance, may be of itself sufficient to paralyse 
all the exertions of those'who are otherwise placcdiin the most favour¬ 
able situation for the accumulation of capital and wealth. But I have 
no hesitation about laying it down as a principle which holds in every 
case, and from which there is really no exception, that if the govcni- 
vients of any two or more countries be about equally tolerant and 
liberal, and property in each equally well protected and secured, their 
compa^-ative prosperity will be in p>-opo 7 -tion to the rate of profit in each. 
Wherever profits are high, capital is rapidly augmented, and there is a 
proportionally rapid increase of wealth and population ; but, on the 
other hand, wherever profits are low, the means of employing addi¬ 
tional labour are ploportionally lii.ritcd, and the progress of society 
rendered so much the slower 

It is not, therefore, by the absolute amount of its capital, but by 
its power of employing that capital with advantage —a power which 
will be always correctly measured by the common and average rate of 
profit—that the capacity of any country to increase in wealth and 
population is to be estimated. Before the laws regulating the rate of 
profit and the increase of capital had been thoroughly investigated, 
the great wealth and commercial prosperity of Holland, where profits, 
from 1650 downwards, were comparatively low, were considered by 
Sir Josiali Chile', and many later writers on economical subjects, as 
the natural result, and were consequently regarded by them as a con¬ 
vincing proof, of the superior advantages of low profits and interest. 
But this was really, as will be afterwards shown, mistaking the effect 
of heavy taxation for the cause of wealth / A country, whose average 
rate of profit is considerably less than the average rate of profit in 
surrounding countries, may, notwithstanding, abound in wealth, and 
be possessed of immense capital; but it is the height of error to 
suppose, that this lowness of profits could have facilitated their 
accumulation. The truth is, that the low rate of profit in Holland 
during the i8th century, was at once a cause and a symptom of her 
decline. Sir William Temple, in his “ Observations on the Nether¬ 
lands,” written about 1670, mentions, that the trade of Holland had 
then passed its zenith ; and it is certain, that the vast capitals of the 
Dutch merchants had been principally ani^isscd previously to the 
wars in which the Republic was engaged with Cromwell, Charles II., 
and Louis XIV., when the rate of profit was much higher than at any 
subsequent period. 

But w'ithout referring to the case either of America, or Holland, or 
any other country, the smallest reflection on the motives which induce 
men to engage in any branch of industry, is sufficient to show that 
the a^antages derived from it must be always directly as the rate of 
profit. What* is the object which every man has in view when he 
employs either his capit^ or his persoiial powers in any industrious 
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undertaking ? Is it not to gain the greatest possible amount of profit 
on his capital, or the*greatest j^ossible reward for his labour? One 
branch of industry is said to be advantageous, for the single and 
suiheient reason that it yields a comparatively large profit; and 
another is, with equal propriety, said to be disadvantageous, because 
it yields a comparatively small profit. It is always to this sUwdtird — 
to the high or low rate of profit which they yield—that every indi¬ 
vidual refers in judging of the comparative benefits of different under¬ 
takings ;—what is true of individuals, must be tiaie of States. • 

No certain conclusion respecting the prosperity of any country can 
ever be drawn from considering the amount of its commerce or its 
revenue, or the state of its agrieultSre or its manufactures. Every 
branch of industry is liable to be affectedly secondary or accidental 
causes. They arc always in a state of flux or reflux ; and some of 
them are frequently seen to flourish when others * arc very much 
depressed. The averace rate of profit is the real barometgr— 
the true and infallible criterion of jiational prosperity. A rise of 
profits is the effect of industry having become more productive ; and 
it shows that the power of the society to amass capital, and to add 
to its wealth and population, has been increased, and its progress 
accelerated : A fall of profits, on the contrary, is the effect of industry 
having become less productive, and shows that the phwer to amass 
capital has been diminished, and that the progress of the society has 
been clogged and impeded. However much a particular, and it may 
be an important branch of industry, is depressed, still, if the average 
rate of profit is high, we may be assured the particular depression 
cannot continue, and that the condition of the country is really pros¬ 
perous. On th(^ other hand, though there should be no distress in 
any one branch—though agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, 
should be carried to a greater extent than th^ have ever been carried 
before—though a nation should have numerous, powerful, and well- 
appointed armies and fleets, and though the style of living among the 
higher classes should be more than ordinarily Sumptuous,—still, if the 
rate of profit has become compa^-atively low, we may confidently 
affirm, that the condition of such a nation, however prosperous in 
appearance, is bad and •unsound at bottom; that the plague of 
poverty is secretly creeping on the mass of her citizens ; that the 
foundations of her power and greatness have been shaken ; and that 
her decline may be confidently anticipated, unless measures can be 
devised for relieving the pressure on the national resources, by adding 
to the productiveness of industry, and, consequently, to the rate of 
profits on trade. 

It has been wisely ordered, that the principle which prompts nr^^to 
save and amass should be as powerful as it is-advantageous. ‘ With 
regard to profusion,’ says”Adam Smith, ‘the principle which prompts 
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to expence is the desi^e of present enjoyment; which, though some¬ 
times violent, and very difficult' to be restrained, is in general only 
momentary and occasional. But the principle which prompts to save 
is the desire of bettering our condition ; a desire which, though gene¬ 
rally calm and dispassionate, comes with us from the womb, and never 
leaves us, till we go into the grave. In the whole interval which sepa¬ 
rates these two moments, there is scarce, perhaps, a single instance in 
whiclyiny man is so perfectly and completely satisfied with his situa¬ 
tion as to be without any wish of alteration or improvement of any 
kind. An augmentation of fortune is the means by which the greater 
part of men propose and wish fo better their condition. It is the 
means the most vulgar and the most obvious; and the most likely way 
of augmenting their fortune is to save and accumulate some part of 
what they acquire, either regularly and annually, or upon some extra¬ 
ordinary occasions. Though the principle of expence, therefore, pre¬ 
vails in almost all men upon some occasions, yet in the greater part of 
men, taking the whole course ofitheir life at an average, the principle 
of frugality not only predominates, but predominates very greatly.’ 
{Wealth of Nations, Murrafs Reprints, p. 2 oi.) 

It is this principle which carries society forward. The spirit of par¬ 
simony, and the efforts which the frugal and industrious classes make 
to improve their condition, in most instances balance not only the pro¬ 
fusion of individuals, but also the more wasteful profusion and extra¬ 
vagance of governments. The spirit of economy has been happily 
compared by Adam Smith to the unknown principle of animal life— 
the vis medicatrix jiatura ,—which frequently restores health and 
vigour to the constitution, in spite both of disease and of the absurd 
prescriptions of the physician. » 

But, however great the capacity of the principle of accumulation to 
repair the waste of capits 1, we must not fall into the error of supposing, 
as many have done, that its operation is promoted by profuse public 
expenditure. It is obvjpus that the more government spends, the less 
must remain for individuals to save. Necessity may compel a man to 
exert himself to pay hea'vy taxes ; but it is choice, and not necessity, 
which makes him withdraw a portion of the produce of his industry 
from immediate consumption, and hoartf it up. This distinction 
must be kept constantly in view. It cannot be denied that neces¬ 
sity forces farmers and manufacturers to sell a portion of their pro¬ 
duce to pay the taxes to which they are subjected; but when these 
taxes are paid, government is satisfied; and it is plainly their own 
free option—their desire to improve their condition, ai^ to rise 
higher in the world, and not compulsion, that induces th«n to ac¬ 
cumulate tt.iother portion of their produce as capital. Those who con¬ 
tinue to accumulate, after the share of the produce of their labour 
taken from them by government has been increased, would evidently 
have had greater means of accumulation, had that sWe not been in* 
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creased, or increased in a less proportion. But accumulation, like the 
other passions, increases as th^ means of gratifying it increase. In 
point of . fact, the greatest accumulations are invariably made where 
there is the greatest power to make them. There are no internal taxes 
in America ; she is possessed of vast tracts of fertile and uncultivated 
soil; and industry is, in consequence, extremely produedve.. And, 
conformably to what has now been stated, America doubles her capi¬ 
tal and population every fivc-and-twenty years, and is advancing in 
the career of wealth and civilization with a rapidity unknown^ln any 
other country. 

Ambition to rise is the animating principle of society. Instead of 
remaining satisfied with the condition of their fathers, the great object 
of mankind in every age has been to risQ*above it—to elevate them¬ 
selves in the scale of wealth. To continue stationary^ or to retrograde, 
is not natural to society. Man from youth grows to manhood, then 
decays and dies; but such is not the destiny of nations. The ^rts, 
sciences, and capital of one generatjpn become the patrimony of that 
which succeeds them, and in their hands are improved and augmented, 
and rendered more powerful and efficient; so that, if not counteracted 
by the want of security, or by other adventitious causes, the principle 
of improvement would always operate, and would secure the constant 
advancement of nations i^i wealth and population. • 

It is to this same principle that we owe the discovery and improve¬ 
ment of machinery. Mankind have, in every stage of society, endea¬ 
voured to increase their productive powers, and to improve their con¬ 
dition, by availing themselves of the assistance of natural agents, and 
making them contribute to the performance of tasks which must other¬ 
wise have been jterformed by the hand only. The savage avails him¬ 
self of the aid of a club and a sling to facilitate the acquisition of 
game, and abridge his labour ; and the samejjrinciplc which prompted 
him to resort to and construct these rude instruments, never ceases to 
operate. It is always producing some new improvement; and in an ad¬ 
vanced and refined period, gives us ships for canoes, muskets for 
slings, steam-engines for clubs, and cotton-mills for distaffs. ‘The 
hand of man,’ says Colonel Torrens, ‘is not armed with any efficient 
natural instrument, such«as the beak of the bird, or the claw of the 
quadruped, for operating directly upon the materials presented to him; 
but it is admirably adapted for receiving and applying artificial im¬ 
plements, and for employing the powers of one substance to produce 
the desired changes in another. Hence almost all the grand results in 
manufacturing industry are brought about by means of capital. 
Throughout the world there are no very striking inequalities in the 
muscular force by which direct labour is performed ; ancUt is maialy 
owing to the differences in the quantity of capital, and in ffie skill with 
which, it is applied, that in one country man is found naked and <fes- 

' S 
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titute, and that in anothpr all the rude productions of the earth, and all 
the forces of nature, are milde to contribute to his comfort, and to aug¬ 
ment his power.’ (On the Production of Wealthy p. 89.^ 

A great effect has sometimes been ascribed to credit in the produc¬ 
tion of wealth; but this is a mistake. It is capital and not credit that 
produces. " Credit is nothing more than the borrowing and lending of 
capital; and nations, or individuals, are said to be in high or low 
credit According to the greater or less facility they possess of obtain¬ 
ing loans. The advantage of credit consists in its tendency to distri¬ 
bute capital in the best manner. It enables those who have capittils, 
and who do not clroose to superintend their employment, to lend them 
to those who are desirous to obtain them. The state of credit, in any 
country, is always directly hs the amount of its capital, and the free¬ 
dom to dispose of it with security. Where there is no capital there 
can be no credit; and any obstruction given to borrowers and lenders 
in adjusting thp terms of loans, or any disinclination on the part of 
government to give full effect to these terms, has a certain and obvious 
tendency to diminish credit.* But, whatever may be the state of cre¬ 
dit in any country, it is still true that it is by the amount of its capital, 
and by its capacity of employing such capital with advantage, that its 
means of suppm ting population, and of producing wealth, must always 
be estimated. 

However extended the sense previously attached to the term capital 
may at first sight appear, I am satisfied that it ought to be interpreted 
still more comprehenaively. Instead of understanding by capital all 
that portion of the produce of industry extrinsic to man, which niay be 
made applicable to his support, and to the facilitating of production, 
there does not seem to be any good reason why man himself should not, 
and very many why he should, be considered as forming a part of the 
national capital. Man is'as much the produce of labour as any of the 
machines constructed by his agency ; and it appears to us that in all 
economical investigatio^js he ought to be considered in precisely the 
same point of view'. Every individual who has arrived at maturity, 
though he may not happen to be instructed in any particular art or pro¬ 
fession, may, with perfect propriety, be viewed as a machine which it 
has cost twenty years of assiduous attentiorf, and the expenditure of a 
considerable capital to construct. And if a farther sum has been laid 
out in educating or qualifying him for the exercise of a business or pro¬ 
fession requiring unusual skill, his value will be proportionally in¬ 
creased, and he will be entitled to a greater reward for his exertions— 
just as a machine becomes more valuable when new powers are given 
to jt by the expenditure of additional capital or labour in its construction. 

\ For an cxaininatton of the policy of the restraints on the interest of loans, .sec Jer. 
Benthaiji’.s celebrated Defetue (if i/fUfy, and the Article iNTJSiiEST in the Su^flement to the 
Bncycloptedia Britannica. 
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Adam Smith has ftilly admitted thejusticf cff this principle, though 
he has not reasoned consistently from it. He states, that the acquired 
and useful talents of all the inhabitants and members of the society 
ought to be considered as forming a portion of the national capital. 
‘ The acquisition of such talents,’ he justly observes, ‘ durir^ the edu¬ 
cation, study, or apprenticeship of the acquirer, always costs a real cx- 
])ense, wliich is a capital fixed and realized as it were in his person. 
Those talents, as the)' make a part of his fortune, so do they likewise 
of that of the society to which he Irclongs. The improved dexterity of 
a woikman may be considered in the same light as .a machine or in¬ 
strument of trade, which facilitated and .abridges fabour, and which, 
though it costs a certain expense, repays yiat e.xpense with a profit. 
{^Turray's Reprint^ p. 212.) 

Instead, then, of being entirely overlooked, as is m(?st frecpiently the 
case, the dexterity, skill, and intelligence of the mass of its inh<^bit- 
ants ought to be most particularly attended to in estimating the capital 
and productive capacities of a country. Much stress is uniformly and 
justly laid on the comparative ]J4)wer and efficacy of the machines 
which man has constructed to assist him in his undertakings; but man 
is himself the most important of ail machines, and every addition made 
to his skill and dexterity is an acquisition of the utmos* consequence. 
The discrepancies that actually obtain in the physicial organization 
and capacities of the various races of men are comparatively trifling. 
And yet, how vast is the difference, in an economical point of view', 
between an American Indian or an African, anfl an Englishman or a 
Frenchman 1 The former, ignorant and uninstructed, is poor and 
miserable though placed in countries blessed with a soil of exhaustless 
fertility and a gcTrial climate ;—the latter, intelligent and educated, is 
wealthy, prosperous, and happy, though placed under comparatively 
unfavourable circumstances. Lord Bacon’s aphorism, that knowledge 
ispowcf-, is true as well in a physical as in a moral sense. It not only 
enables individuals to obtain an ascendency o\«r their less instructed 
neighbours, but it makes immeasurable additions to their productive 
capacities. An ignorant and uneducated people would, though pos¬ 
sessing all the m.aterials ^id all the powers necessary for the produc¬ 
tion of wealth, be sunk in poverty and barbarism. And until their 
mental powers had begun to expand, and they had been taught to ex¬ 
ercise the empire of mind over matter, the avenues to improvement 
would be shut against them, and they would neither have the power 
nor the wish to emerge from their low and degraded condition. 

It has been said, and truly, that it was* the rapid growth and exten¬ 
sion of the cotton manufacture that bore us triumphantly through jJjg 
late dreadful contest, and gave us wealth and power sufificielit to ovet- 
come the combined force of almost all Europe, though wielded by* a 
chief of the most consummate talent But, what is the cotton manu- 

5-3 
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facturc ? It is not whoHyithe result ofjthe discoveries and inventiois 
of Hargreaves, ^Arkwright, and Watt ? It was their sagacity that dis¬ 
covered ami explored this mighty channel for the profitable employment 
of millions upon millions of capital, and of thousands upon thousands 
of workmen ; so that all the various and innumerable benefits and ad¬ 
vantages we have derived from it, arc to be ascribed to them as to 
their original authors and inventors. 

To those who are impressed with a conviction of the truth of the 
principles thus briefly stated—who arc duly sensible of the vast im¬ 
portance of science to the advancement of nations in prosperity and 
civilization, nothing can afford a higher gratification than the progress 
that has of late years becripmadc in difiiising instruction among the 
great mass of the community. The discoveries of Hell and Lancaster, 
and the schools founded on their principles, have had the most power¬ 
ful influence in spreading a knowledge of the elementary branches of 
instruction am6’ng the ])oorer classes of the people; while the Mechan- 
ics’ Institutions that arc now forming in the metropolis, and in the dif¬ 
ferent great towns of the empire, wsfll give the labouring part of the 
population an opportunity to perfect themselves in their respective 
arts, by making them acquainted with the principles on which they 
depend, and from the better application of which every new improve¬ 
ment must be derived. It is impossible to form any accurate estimate 
of the beneficial influence of this general instruction on the future for¬ 
tunes of the empire ; but it is abundantly certain that it must be very 
great. More discoveries will be made, according to the degree in 
which more individuals are placed in a situation to make them. And 
it is neither impossible, nor at all improbable, that the lustre wi iicli 
now attaches to the names of Arkwright and Watt may be dimmed, 
though it can never be wholly effaced, by the more numerous, and, it 
may be, more important discoveries that will, at no distant period, be 
made by those who would have passed from the cradle to the tomb in 
the same obscure and beaten track that had been trod by their unam¬ 
bitious ancestors, had not the education now so generally diffused, 
served to elicit and ripen the seeds of genius implanted in them for the 
general advantage of mankind. a 

IV. Division of employments among different countries, 
OR COMMERCE. —IJesidcs that sort of division of labour which enables 
each individual in a limited society to confine himself to a particular 
employment, there is another and most important branch of the divi¬ 
sion of labour, which not only enables particular individuals, but the 
inhabitants of entire districts, and even nations, to addict themselves, 
yi preference, to certain branches of industry. It is on this territorial 
division of labour, as it has been appropriately termed by Colonel Tor¬ 
rens, that the commerce which is carried on between different districts 
{A the same country, and between different countries, is founded. The 
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various soils, climates, and capacities of production, possessed by the 
different districts of «n extensii^e country, §t •them for being appro¬ 
priated in preference to certain species of industry. A district where 
coal is abundant, which has an easy access to the ocean, and a consi¬ 
derable command of internal navigation, is the natural scat of manu¬ 
factures. Wheat and other species of grain are the proper products of 
rich arable soils ; and cattle, after being reared in mountainous di^ 
tricts, are most advantageously fattened in meadows and low grounds. 
Nothing is more obvious, than that an infinitely greater ag^egate 
quantity of useful and desirable commodities will be produced, by the 
inhabitants of these different districts, separately confining themselves 
to the particular branches of industrj^, for the successful prosecution 
of which they have some peculiar iiaiupfl capabili/y, than if they 
attempted, indiscriminately, to carry on every different employment. 
Who can doubt that vastly more manufactured goods, corn, and cattle, 
are produced by the inhabitants of Glasgow, the Carse of Cowrie, jnd 
Argyleshirc, respectively confining thjmselves to mantfactures, agri¬ 
culture, and the rearing of cattle, than if those of each district had en¬ 
deavoured directly to supply themselves with these various products, 
without the intervention of an exchange ? 

But it is easy to see that foreign trade, or the territorial division of 
labour between different ^d independent countries, coStributes to in¬ 
crease the wealth of each in precisely the same manner that the trade 
between different provinces of the same kingdom contributes to in¬ 
crease their wealth. There is a still greater difference between the 
lu oductive powers whcrew'ith nature has endoweS different and distant 
counties, than there is between the productive powers of the provinces 
of the same coui^ry. The establishment of a free intercourse between 
them must, therefore, be proportionally advantageous. It would evi¬ 
dently cost an infinitely greater expense to rjise the wines of France 
or Spain in England than to make Yorkshire yield the same products 
as Devonshire. Indeed, there are a multitude of products, and some 
of them of the very greatest utility, which cannot possibly beraised except 
in particular situations. Wcreitnotforcommcrcialintercourse, we should 
not be able to obtain the smallest supplies of tea, coffee, raw’ cotton, raw 
silk, gold bullion, and a tliousand other equally useful and valuable 
commodities. Providence, by giving different soils, climates, and na¬ 
tural productions, to different countries, has evidently provided for 
their mutual intercourse and civilization. If all restrictions on com¬ 
merce were abolished, each people would naturally devote themselves 
to such araployments as are most beneficial to each : and this pursuit 
of individual advantage is admirably connected with the good of the 
whole. By exciting industry, by rewarding ingenuity, ai)(J by usin# 
most efficaciously the peculiar powers bestowed by nature on differed 
countries, commerce distributes labour as best suits the genius and ca- 
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pacidos of each. It gives us new tastes and new appetites, and it also 
g’'.’Os us the means anrf tire desire of gratifying them ; it enables each 
j'cople to profit by the inventions and discoveries of all the rest; forces 
routine to give way to emulation ; and stimulates the industry and in¬ 
vention of the home producers by bringing them into competition with 
foreigners. The grand principle of the division of labour is thus car¬ 
ried to its full extent. The mass of necessary and useful products is 
vastly augmented, and opulence generally diffused. But these are not 
the onVy effects of commerce. Its influence, in a moral point of view, 
is not less powerful and salutary. It is the grand engine by which the 
blessings of civilization arc diffu.scd, and the treasures of knowledge 
and of science conveyed to the remotest corners of the habitable globe; 
while, by making the inhaldtants of each country dependent on the 
as'-.istanco of thpse of others for a large proportion of their comforts 
and enjoyments, it forms a powerful principle of union, and binds to- 
gelber the universal society of nations by tltc common and powerful 
ties of mutual ifitcrest and reciprocal obligation. 

‘ Combien,’ to use the words of a late French writer. Me spectacle de 
tons Ics travaux concourant a la pro'duction de la richesse, sans autre 
preeminence ni distinction quo cello que leur assure I’cchange de leurs 
produits, est cncouragcant pour les classes laborieuscs, stimulant pour 
les pcuplcs, flfv'orablc a la civilisation, hoi.iorable pour rinimanite 1 
Dans cc systeme tons les homines suivent icur penchant, dcvclojqient, 
perfoctionnent lours facultu.s, s’cncouragent par unc noble emuhition, 
sont avertis a chac|ue instant du besoin cju’ils ont les uns dcs autres, sc 
lient entre eux par des rapports habituels, s’attachcnt p;ir leurs intcrets 
rcciproques, et renouent les liens de la grande famille du genre humain 
quo la separation des families nationales avoit bristkt. Ces families 
(tparses sur le globe, ne sont plus etnmgercs entre dies, travaillent I’un 
pour I’antre, et correspoivlent ensemble malgreles gouffres des mers et 
I’aspciritd dcs climats, les montagnes inaccessiblcs, et les deserts inhos- 
pitaliers. Graces au genie du commerce, et aux inepuisables ressour- 
ces I'industric, tons les |icrils sont braves, toutes les difficultus sont 
vaincucs, tons les obstacles sont surmontes, et les bienfaits du tra\’ail 
general circulent dans le monde entier.’*’ 

It cannot indeed be denied, that mistaken*‘views of commerce, like 
the mistaken views so frequently entertained of religion, have been the 
cause of many wars and of much bloodshed. But the folly of the 
monopoly system, and the ruinous nature of the contests to which it 
has given rise, have been made obvious. It has been fully and clearly 
demonstrated, that nothing c.an be more irrational and .absurd, than 
that dread of the progress of others in wc.alth and civilization that was 
, eijie so prejyalent; and that the true glory and real interest of every 
pcpple will be more certainly advanced by endeavouring to emulate 

* Ganilh, des Sysiemes d'Economic Politique, tome i. p. 173, ed. aSax. 
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and outstrip their neighbours in the career of science and civilifation, 
than by labouring ts attain a barren prc-eptiAencc in the bloody and 
destructive art of war. 

The influence of commerce in giving increased efficacy to labour, 
and augmenting national wealth, may be easily illustrated. Thus, in 
tlio case of the intercourse, or territorial division of labour, carried on 
between England and Portugal, it is plain that the superidfity of the 
wool of England, our command of coals, of skilful workmen, of im¬ 
proved machinery, and of all the instruments of manufacturing«indus- 
ti y, enables us to produce cloth at a much cheaper rate than the Por¬ 
tuguese : but, on the other hand, the soil and climate of Portugal being 
peculiarly favourable for the cultivation and growth of the grape, she 
is enabled to produce wine at an infinitely^hcaper rate than it can be 
produced here. And hence it is obvious, that England, by confining 
herself to the manufacture of cloth, in which she has*a natural advan¬ 
tage on her side, and exchanging it with the Portuguese for wine, will 
obtain a vastly larger supply of that commodity th»n if she haS at¬ 
tempted to cultivate the grape at home : and Portugal, by exchanging 
her wine for the cloth of England, will, on her part, obtain a much 
greater quantity of cloth than if she had attempted to counteract the 
intention of nature, by converting a portion of her capital and industry 
firom the raising of wine, jn which she has an advantajje, to the manu¬ 
facture of cloth, in which the advantage is on the side of another. 

What we have already stated is sufficient to expose the sophism in¬ 
volved in the reasoning of the French economists, who contended, that 
as an equivalent must be always given for such Jommoditics as are ob- 
tainecl from foreigners, it was impossible foreign commerce could ever 
add anything tc^national wealth. How, they asked, can the wealth of 
a country be increased by giving equal values for equal values ? They 
admitted, that commerce made a better distribution of the wealth of 
the world; but as it did nothing more tl*an exchange one sort of 
wealth for another, they denied that it could ever make any addition 
to its amount. At first sight, this sophistical* and delusive statement 
appears sufficiently conclusive ; but a very few words will be sufficient 
to demonstrate its fallacy. The advantage of commerce does not con¬ 
sist in its enabling any oi the parties who carry it on to obtain com¬ 
modities of greater value than those they brought to market. It may 
have cost as much, or more, to produce the cloth with which the Eng¬ 
lish merchant purchases the wine of Portugal, as it did to produce the 
latter. But then, it must be observed, that in making the exchange, 
the value of the wine is estimated by what it takes to produce it in Por¬ 
tugal, which has peculiar natural capabilities for that species of indus¬ 
try, and not by what it would take to produce it in England, were riTe, 
trade put an end to ; and, in like manner, the value of^the clotRl? 
estimated by what it takes to produce it in England, and not by wlfatit 
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would cost to produce it in Portugal. The advantage of the intercourse 
between the two countries consists in this, that it enables each of them to 
obtain commodities, for the production of which they have no natural 
capability, and which it would, therefore, cost a comparatively large 
sum to produee directly at home, for what it costs to produce them 
under' the most favourable circumstances, and with the least possible 
expence. The gain of the one party is not the loss of the other. Both 
of thejn are benefited by this intercourse : for it enables both of them 
to save labour and expence in the production of commodities ; and, in 
consequence, the wealth of the two countries is not only better distri¬ 
buted, but it is also greatly increased by the territorial division of 
labour established between them. 

To set this important principle in a clearer point of view, let us sup¬ 
pose that in England a given number of men can, in a given time, 
manufacture 10,000 yards of cloth, and raise looo quarters of wheat, 
and that the sarne number of men can, in the same time, manufacture 
in Poland 5000 yards of cloth and" raise 2000 quarters of wheat. It is 
plain, that the establishment of a free intercourse between the two 
countries would, under these circumstances, enable Engdand, by manu¬ 
facturing cloth and exporting it to Poland, to obtain twice the quantity 
of corn in exchfinge for a given expenditure of capital and labour that 
she could obtain in return for the same expenditure directly laid out 
in the cultivation of land at home : and Poland would, on the other 
hand, be enabled to obtain twice as much cloth in exchange for her 
corn as she could have done had she attempted direetly to manufac¬ 
ture it. Howj^iculous then to contend, that commerce is not a n.cans 
of adding to the efficacy of labour, and, consequently, of increasing 
wealth ! Were the intercourse between England and Portugal, and 
the West Indies put an end to, it would require, at the very least, a 
hundred, or perhaps a thousand times the expence to produce Port 
wine, sugar, and coffee, directly in this country, that it does to produce 
the equivalents now sen*- to Portugal and to the West Indies in ex¬ 
change for them. 

‘ The commerce of one country with another is,’ to use the words of 
Mr. Mill, ‘ merely an extension of that divisipn of labour by which so 
many benefits are conferred on the human race. As the same coun¬ 
try is rendered richer by the trade of one province with another; as its 
labour becomes thus infinitely more divided and more productive than 
it could otherwise have been ; and as the mutual interchange of all 
those commodities which one province has and another wants, multi- 
jdies the accommodations and comforts of the whole, and the country 
becomes thus in a wonderful degree more opulent and happy ; so the 
*f1fi'‘e beautWiil train of consequences is observable in the world at 
large, that vast empire of which the different kingdoms may be re¬ 
garded as the provinces. In this magnificent empire, one province is 
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favourable to the production of one species qf produce, and another 
province to another. By their niutual intercdurse, mankind are enabled 
to distribute their labour as best fits the genius of each particular coun¬ 
try and people. The industry_of the whole is thus rendered incom¬ 
parably more productive ; and every species of necessary, useful, and 
agreeable accommodation is obtained in much greater abuniancTe, and 
with infinitely less expencc.’ {Commerce Defended, p. 38.) 

It would be quite inconsistent with the objects and limits of^ work 
intended only to exhibit a systematic and general view of the princi¬ 
ples of economical science, to enter on a detailed investigation of the 
policy of the various restrictions th^t have been imposed on the free¬ 
dom of commerce—And, therefore, in the few observations I am now 
to offer on this subject, I shall chiefly coifline myself to an examina¬ 
tion of those restrictions that have for their object t» promote the in¬ 
dustry and employment of particular countries, by either partially or 
wholly preventing the importation of such articles from other courftrics 
as can be produced at home. * 

It cannot be doubted that, if either the whole or any considerable 
portion of an article, in general demand, be imported from abroad, the 
prevention of such importation will give an immediate advantage to 
the home producers of the article in question. But il^ should always 
be borne in mind that it iS not with the interests of any particular class 
that the legislator ought to concern himself.—The circumstance of 
restrictions being advantageous to a single class, is not enough to show 
that they are expedient: To establish this it must also be shown that 
they jre advantageous, or at least not injurious, to the|§onsumers, or, 
in other words, to the public in general. If restrictions are advanta¬ 
geous to the latter, they ought to be maintained, but if they arc inju¬ 
rious to them, they ought as certainly to be abolished. Consumption 
is the sole end and purpose of production f and the interests of the 
producer ought to be attended to only so far as may be necessary for 
promoting the interests of the consumers. ^ 

We have already seen that no country can possibly employ a greater 
number of workmen than its capital can feed and maintain. But it is 
plain that no restrictive regulation can of itself add one single atom 
to that capital. It may, and indeed most frequently does, divert a por¬ 
tion of it into channels into which it would not otherwise have flowed : 
This, however, is its only effect, and the real question for our consi¬ 
deration is,—whether the artificial direction which is thus given to a 
portion of the national capital, renders it more or less productive than 
it would have been, had it been left at liberty to seek out channels of 
employment for itself.’ 

In discussing this question it may be observed, in the^;tf/ plaisSJ 
that every individual is constantly exerting himself to find out the 
most advantageous methods of employing his capital and labour. It 
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is true that it is his own advantage, and not that of the society, which 
he has in view ; but a^ a society is nothing incRe than an agf;regate 
collection of individuals, it is plain that each, in steadily pursuing his 
own aggrandizement, is following that precise line of conduct which is 
most for the public advantage. It is a consequence of this principle, 
that if no particular branches of industry were encouraged more than 
others, those wouKl be preferred which naturally afforded the greatest 
facilities for acquiring individual fortunes, and, consequently, for in- 
creasif.g the capital of the country. Self-interest is the most powerful 
stimulus that can be applied to excite the industry, and to sharpen the 
intellect and ingenuity of man ; and no proposition can be more true 
than that each individual can,"in his local situation, judge better 
what is .'idvantatreous and»uscful for himself than any other person. 
‘The statesman,’ s.ays Adam Smith, ‘who should attempt to direct 
private people in what manner they ought to employ their capitals, 
wotjld not only load himself with a most unnecessary attention, but 
assume an aullirDrity which could^safely be trusted, not only to no single 
person, but to no council or senate whatever, and which would no 
where be so dangerous as in the haivJs of a man who had folly and jirc- 
sumption enough to fancy himself fit to exercise it.’ (Wealth of Aa- 
iions, Murray's Kefrints, p. 124.^ 

But, in the fecond place, it is evident, that the prevention of the im¬ 
portation of foieign produce has in effect the consequence, so justly 
censured by Dr. Smith, of dictating to individuals in what manner 
they shall employ their capital and labour. If no such preventive re¬ 
gulations c.xisted, no produce w'ould ever be raised in one country that 
it could import at a cheaper rate from another. The conduct of the 
society would then be regulated by the same principles that regulate 
the conduct of each individual in private life; and it is the maxim of 
every prudent master o^,a family, not to attem])t to make at home 
what it would cost him more to make than to buy. Each individual avails 
himself of the peculiar productive powers and capacities of every other 
individual. The tailor,'as Adam Smith has remarked, does not at¬ 
tempt to make his own shoes, but buys them from the shoemaker. 
The shoemaker, on his part, does not attempt to make his own clothes, 
but employs a tailor. And the farmer makes neither the one nor the 
other, but exchanges his corn and cattle for the clothes and shoes of 
these artificers. In all civilized societies, each individual finds it for 
his advantage to employ his industry in some particular business; and 
to e.xchange a part of his peculiar produce for such parts of the pro¬ 
duce of the industry of others as he may have occasion for. And it is 
certainly no easy piatter to discover why that conduct which is univer- 
jwlly admi;;,ed to be wise and proper in individuals, should be foolish 
and absurd in the case of a state,—that is, in the case of the total 
number of individuals inhabiting a particular tract of country! 
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It must be remembered that the utmost freedom of commeree will 
not enable foreigner to supply us with tlios.-' enmmodities that can 
be as cheaply produced here as in other count; ics. Home prodaiccrs 
have :ihva)'s great advanttiges over foreigners. The price of tin 
commodities i.s not enhanced by the expense of conveyance ft. 
clist.ant countries ; and they are intimately and familiarly accii!;iintcd 
with the language, laws, fashions, and credit of tliose with rfhom they 
deal. A foreigner is deprived of almost all these advantages—advan¬ 
tages with which nothing but the comparative cheapness of hi? goods 
could ever enable him to contend. Hut if a foreigner can sup]5ly us 
with any article chea)3cr than wc can raise it at home, why should wc 
not buy it from him ? Why should'we not extend the same principle 
to foreigners wc tind so extremely advantageous in conducting our 
intercourse with our next neighbour.s? Though our ports were open 
for the rcccjition of all the commodities of all the commercial nations 
in the world, it is certain no one would purchase any portion of tiicm 
unless he found it for his adv.antage^—that is, unlcssdic obtained the 
article purchased from the foreigners by a /css sacrifice than he could 
have obtained it for from liis owii countrymen. And it is obvious, 
that, in allowing this purchase to be made, or this intercourse to take 
place, wc not only allow our own citizens to buy the goods which they 
want in the e/zAf/erf marljct, but wc also allow tiiem twscll their own 
goods in the dearest market, or to exchange them where tliey gel the 
greatest quantity of other produce in their stead. 

It lias been said, and I believe truly, that, had it not been for restric¬ 
tions on importation, several nuinufactmcs thaf noiv furnish employ¬ 
ment "to a considerable population, would most probably never have 
had any existence amongst us. Hut, while J admit this statement, I 
deny that it forms any valid objection to the principles now laid down. 
It is just as little for the interest of nations as of individuals to engage 
indiscriminately in every possible employment, d'lie grand principle 
of the division of labour ought to bo equally respected by communities 
as by single families. Every people will ahva^ find it for their advan¬ 
tage to addict themselves in preference to those branches of industry 
in which they have a superiority over others. ]''or it is by this means 
only that they can ever ^illy avail themselves of the peculiar capa¬ 
cities of production given to each particular nation, and that their 
capital, and the labour of their husbandmen and artisans, can be 
rendered most efficient. 

It is most certainly true, that, after a restrictive and artificial system 
has been long acted upon, its abolition must necessarily be productive 
of considerable embarrassment and hardship to individuals : And for 
this reason, no wise, just, and liberal government will ^ver rashl'’ 
adopt any measure, however expedient and proper in itself, that inigTlf 
have the immediate effect to injure a considerable class of its subjects. 
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Eveiy change in the public economy of a great nation ought to be 
cautiously and gradually effected. Those who hive capital employed 
in businesses, carried on under the protection of a restrictive regula¬ 
tion, ought to be aiionlcd a reasonable time, and every facility, either 
to withdraw entirely i'roai their businesses, or to prepare to withstand 
the free competition of foreigners. But this is all they can justly 
claim. t¥ic fact of our having departed, on one or more, occasions, 
from the sound principle of the freedom of industry, can never be 
alleged as a sufficient reason why we should obstinately persevere in a 
course of policy which has been ascert.xined to be most inimical to 
the public interests, or why we should refuse to avail ourselves of the 
earliest opportunity of reverting to a better system. To act on such 
a principle would be to pe/petuate the worst errors and absurdities, 
and would be a proceeding utterly inconsistent with all the ends and 
objects of government. 

It is abundantly certain, too, that the loss and inconvenience that 
must always follow the e.vchange pf an exclusive for a liberal commer¬ 
cial system, have been very greatly exaggerated. But, whatever 
might be the case in this respect in other countries, our superiority 
in the arts is so very great, that only a very inconsiderable proportion 
of our population would be driven from the employments now exer¬ 
cised by them by the freest importation of foreign products. Admit¬ 
ting, however, that this measure might have the effect to force a few 
thousand w'orkmcn to abandon their present employments, it is 
material to observe, that equivalent new ones would, in consequence, 
be opened to receive them; and that the total aggregate demand for 
labour would not be in any degree diminished by the abolition of the 
restrictive system. Suppose that, under a system of free trade, we 
imported a considerable portion of silks and linens now wholly manu¬ 
factured at home ; It is quite certain, inasmuch as neither the French 
nor Germans would send us their commodities gratis, that an equiva¬ 
lent amount of British commodities would have to be sent abroad to 
pay those we imported ffom them : And hence it is obvious that such 
of our artificers as had previously been engaged in our silk and linen 
manufactures, and were thrown out of these employments, rvould 
immediately obtain employment in the manufacture of the products 
that must be exported as equivalents for the foreign silks and linens. 
Should we import ten or twenty millions worth of foreign commodi¬ 
ties this year more than we imported last year, it is undeniably 
certain we shall have to export ten or twenty millions worth more of 
our peculiar products to pay them. And, therefore, if exportation be 
a good thing, and the most ardent admirers of the restrictive system 
^admit it, tc .be swiPs, importation must also be a good thing—for the 
two are inseparably and indissolubly connected; and to separate 
them, even in imagination, infers a total ignorance of the most obvious 
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principles. All commerce, whether carried on by individuals of the 
same or of different Countries, is founded on a fairprhicifile of reci¬ 
procity. Buying and selling are in commerce, what action and 
reaction are in physics, always equal and contrary. If we will not buy 
from others, it is utterly impossible that others can buy from us. 
Every sale infers an equal purchase; and every purchase infers an 
equal sale. To prohibit buying is, therefore, exactly the sjune thing, 
in effect, as to prohibit selling. No merchant ever did, or ever will, 
export a single bale of goods, if he is prevented from impefting a 
greater value in its stead. But it is impossible that he can do this, 
if the commodities which foi'eigners have to give as equivalents for 
ours are excluded. In whatever cfegree, therefore, an unrestricted 
foreign trade might lead us to receive commodities from other coun¬ 
tries, in the same degree it would render those countries customers 
for our commodities—would promote our manufactures and extend 
our trade. So long as we co-operate with nature, we cannot be under¬ 
sold by others; while, from the .reciprocity of cwmmerce, every 
increase in the productive powers of labour which should enable us to 
consume, or, which is the same firing in a commercial point of view, 
to furnish an equivalent for an increased quantity of foreign commo¬ 
dities, would occasion a proportional enlargement of the market. It 
is therefore obvious, that* if, instead of imprudently dhdeavouring to 
raise at home what might be more cheaply imported from abroad, we 
were to employ our capital and industry, exclusively, in those branches 
in which our insular situation, our inexhaustibly supplies of coal, and 
our igrproved nrachinery, give us a natural and real advantage, we 
should carry our commercial prosperity to a far higher pitch than it 
has hitherto attained, and establish it on a broad and an unassail¬ 
able foundation. 

The arguments thus briefly stated, to shovttthc benefits of commer¬ 
cial freedom, and the impolicy of attempting to promote industry at 
home by laying restraints on importation from abroad, have been re¬ 
peatedly advanced. The advantages of the freedom of commerce 
were exhibited, as already stated, in a very striking point of view, by 
Sir Dud. North, nearly one hundred and forty years since; and Sir 
Matt. Decker and the celebrated David Hume subsequently illustrated 
and enforced the same principles, and showed the ruinous conse¬ 
quences of the prohibitive system. But the complete overthrow of 
that system was reserved for Adam Smith ; who has examined and 
refuted the various arguments in favour of the restrictions laid on 
connncrcial industry in the most able and masterly manner, and with 
an amplitude of illustration that leaves nothing to be desired. Such, 
however, and so powerful were the prejudices in favour, of the old 
system, and such the obstacles opposed to the progress of more en¬ 
larged and liberal opinions, that, notwithstanding Adam Smith’s work 
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has been in general circulation for about halfiU century, it Is only 
within these very few years that statesmen and merchants have given 
a practical assent to its doctrines, and attempted to act on them. 

But, fortunately, a new era, has at Jength begun— novns scclorinn 
nascitur onio / The principles of free trade arc no longer viewed as 
barren and unprofitable speculations—as the visions of theorists, 
dreaming in their closets of public happiness never to be realized. 
They have received the sanction of the Parliament of England. To 
the glory of being the first to promulgate and demonstrate the truth 
of this just and beneficent system, we can now claim the higher praise, 
of being the first to give it a practical bearing and real effect. It is 
true that monopoly is still deeply ingrafted on our commercial policy, 
and that we still allow some most important branches of trade to 
labour under the' most oppressive and vexatious restraints. But it is a 
great deal to have commenced the return to a better system ; and to 
have publicly declared our conviction, that the freedom of commerce 
is productive alike of private happiness and prdrlic prosperit)’. ‘ And 
if,' to use the words of a distinguished statesman, ‘ in the long and 
honourable career which is still open to the adversaries of commercial 
restrictions, monopoly, and preference, the same spirit shall animate, 
the same resolution uphold the country and the Legislature—if full 
and uncompromising effect be finally given to a system confirmed 
by experience, and sanctioned by public applause, not this age, nor 
this country alone, will have reason to bless our exertions. There is 
no period so remote, there is no nation so barbarous, in which we may 
not confidently anticipate that these successful researches of British 
philosophy, this auspicious example of British policy, will become, 
under the favour of Providence, a pure and ample source of continually 
increasing human happiness.’* 

Money. —When the division of labour was first introduced, one 
commodity was directly bartered for another. Those, for example, 
who had an excess of dm and were in want of wine, endeavoured to 
find out those who were in the opposite circumstances, or who had, an 
excess of wine and wanted corn, and then exchanged the one for the 
other. It is obvious, however, that the power of exchanging, and, 
consequently, of dividing employments, must have been confined 
within very narrow limits, so long as it was restricted to mere barter. 
A might have had a surplus of wine, and B might have been anxious 
to purchase it; but if B had no commodity that A stood in need of, 
no exchange could take place between them. To avoid the incon¬ 
venience of such situations, every prudent man, in every age of the 
■"'orld, afte,;;, the first establishment of the division of labour, must 
niiiurally, as Adam Smith has observed, have endeavoured to manage 

* Ltrd GrenvUU's Sketch, at the Ditulutim o/ the Levant Company, iiih Feb. iSaj. 
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ais affairs in such a nyinner, as to have at all times by him, besides 
ihe peculiar produce of his own industry, a certain quantity of some 
one commodity or another, such as he imagined few people would be 
likely to refuse in exchange for the produce of their industry. (^Wealth 
oj Nafious, Murray's Reprints, p. 34.) 

Now this commodity, whatever it may be, is money. 

An infinite variety of commodities have been used as money in 
different countries and periods. But none can be advantageously 
used as such, unless it is possessed of several very peculiar qualities. 
The slightest reflection on the purposes to which money is applied, 
must, indeed be sufficient to convincc^any one that it is indispensable, 
or, at least, exceedingly desirable, that the commodity selected to 
serve as money in a civilized society should, (^1.) be divisible into the 
smallest portions ; (If.) that it should admit of bekig kept for an 
indefinite period without deteriorating; (III.) that it should, by 
possessing great value in small bulk, be easily transported; (IV.) 
that one piece of money of a certain denomination, should always be 
precisely equivalent to every other niece of money of the same denom¬ 
ination ; and (V.) that its value should be comparatively steady, or 
as little subject to variation as possible. Without the first of these 
qualities, or the capacity of being divided into portions of^ivcry different 
magnitude and value, money, it is evident, would be of almost no use, 
and pould only bo exchanged for the few commodities that might 
hapi^n to be of the same value as its indivisible portions, or as whole 
multiples of them : without the second, or the ciipacity of being kept 
or hoa*dcd without deteriorating, no one would choose to exchange 
commodities for money, except only when he expected to be able 
immediately to ri?-cxchange that money for some other commodity he 
was desirous to obtain ; without the third, or facility of transportation, 
money could not be conveniently used in transactions between places 
at any considerable distance ; without the fottrth, or perfect sameness, 
it would be extremely difficult to appreciate* the value of different 
pieces of money : and without the fifth quality, or comparative steadi¬ 
ness of value, money could not serve as a standard by which to 
measure the value of other commodities ; and no one would be dis¬ 
posed to exchange the produce of his industry for an article that 
might shortly decline considerably in its power of purchasing. 

The union of the different qualities of comparative steadiness of 
value, divisibility, durability, facility of transportation, and perfect 
sameness, in the precious metals, has, doubtless, formed the ir.csis- 
tible reason that has induced mankind, in every civilized community, 
to employ them as money. The value of gold and silver is certainly 
not invariable, but, generally speaking, it changes only by sloJf degrees^ 
they are divisible into any number of parts, and have the singular 
property of being easily reunited, by means of fusion, without loss; 
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they do not deteriorate by being kept ; and, from their firm and com¬ 
pact texture, they are very difficult to wear. Their cost of production, 
especially of gold, is so considerable, that they possess great value in 
small bulk, and can, of course, be transported with comparative 
facility ; and an ounce of pure gold and silver, taken from the mines in 
any quarter of the world, is precisely equal, in point of cptality, to an 
ounce of pure gold or silver dug from the mines in any other quarter. 
No wonder, therefore, when all the qualities necessary to constitute 
money arc possessed in so eminent a degree by the precious metals, 
that they have been used as such, in civilized societies, from a very 
remote era. ‘They became universal money,’ as M. Turgot has 
observed, ‘not in consequence of any arbitrary agreement among men, 
or of the intervention of la\V, but by the nature and force of things.’ 

The greatest ‘Irawback attendant on the use of gold and silver as 
money consists in the high value of these metals, and in the consequent 
cxpcnce they occasion; and there can be no doubt that a desire to 
lessen this expence has been one of the chief causes that has induced 
all highly civilized and commercial nations to fabricate a portion of 
their money of some less valuable material. Of the various substitutes 
that have been resorted to for this purpose, paper is, in every respect, 
the most eligible. By using paper instead of gold, we substitute the 
cheapest in room of the most expensive cui rency ; and enable the 
society, without loss to any individual, to exchange all the coins which 
the use of paper money has rendered superfluous, for raw materials or 
manufactured goods, by the use of which both its wealth and its enjoy¬ 
ments arc increased. Ever since the introduction of bills of exchange, 
almost all great commercial transactions have been carried on by 
means of paper only. It has also been used to a ver^ great extent in 
the ordinary business of society. And as paper notes of given denomi¬ 
nations may be rendered exchangeable at the pleasure of the holder, 
for given and unvarying quantities of gold or silver, their value may 
be maintained on a par,.with the value of these metals ; and all inju¬ 
rious fluctuations in the value of money may be as effectually avoided, 
as if it consisted wholly of the precious metals. 

We shall afterwards endeavour to unfold the principles that deter¬ 
mine the value of commodities, and, consequently, of money, which is 
nothing whatever but a commodity. And as the observations now made 
seem to be sufficient to give such a general idea of the nature and 
functions of money, as is necessary to facilitate the acquisition of a 
knowledge of the irrinciples of Political Economy, the reader is referred 
to the authors who have treated expressly of Money for a further elit* 
cidation of the various questions connected with it. 
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SECTfON III.— Diffg'ent Employments of Capital and Labour—Agri¬ 
culture, Manufactures, and Cotnmerce, equally advantageous —77/5 
investment of Capital in different Businesses determined by the Rate 
of Profit ii'hich they rcspectig/ely yield. 

In the previous section, it has been shown, that the increase and 
diminution of capital is the grand point on which national prosperity 
hinges,—that if you increase capital, you instantly increase the means 
of supporting and employing additional labourers—and thatfif you 
diminish capital, you 'instantly take away a portion of the comforts and 
enjoyments, and perhaps also of the necessaries, of the productive 
classes, and spread poverty and rrfisery throughout the land ; and it 
has also been shown, that the increase o« diminution of the rate of 
profit is the great cause of the increase or diminution|5f capital. Now, 
if such be the case, it seems impossible to resist coming to the conclu¬ 
sion, that the employments which yield greatest profit, or in which 
industry is most productive, are the most advantageous. But Dr. 
Smith, Mr. Malthus, and most other political economists, have objected 
to this standard. They allow that if two capitals yield equal profits, 
the employments in which they are engaged are equally beneficial to 
their possessors j but they contend, that, if one of these capitals be 
employed in agriculture, ^t will be productive of public advan¬ 

tage. It is not, difficult, however, to discover that this opinion rests on 
no good foundation; and to show that the average rate of profit \s, 
under all circumstances, the single and infallible test by which we are 
to judge which employment is most and which is least advantageous. 

A capital may be employed in four different ways ; either, first, in 
the production jf the rav/ produce required for the use and consump¬ 
tion of the society ; or, secondly, in manufacturing and preparing that 
raw produce for immediate use and consumption ; or, thirdly, in trans¬ 
porting the raw and manufactured products from one place to another 
according to the demand ; ox, fourthly, in dividing particular portions 
of either into such small parcels as suit the convenience of those who 
want them. The capitals of all those who undertake the improvement 
or cultivation of lands, mines, or fisheries, are employed in the first of 
these ways ; the capital of all master-manufacturers is employed in the 
se.cond; that of all wholesale merchants in the third ; and that of all 
retailers in the fourth. It is difficult to conceive that a capital can be 
employed in any way which may not be classed under some one or 
other of these heads. 

On the importance of the employment of capital in the acquisition 
of raw produce, and especially in the cultivation of the soil, it is un¬ 
necessary to enlarge. It is from the soil, including undcr,^hat term 
mines and fisheries, that the matter of all commodities that* cither 
•ninister to our necessities, our comforts, or our enjoyments, must have 
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bfcn originally derived. The industry which appropriates the raw 
productions of the earth, as they are offered to u? by nature, preceded 
every other. But these spontaneous productions are always extremely 
limited. And it is by agriculture only, that is, by the united applica¬ 
tion of immediate labour and of capital, to the cultivation of the ground, 
that large supplies of those species of raw produce, which form the 
principal part of the food of man, can be obtained. It is not quite 
certain that any of the species of grain, as wheat, barley, rye, oats, &c. 
have eVer been discovered growing spontaneously. But although this 
must originally have been the case, still the extreme scarcity of such 
spontaneous productions in - every country with which we are ac¬ 
quainted, and the labour which ii requires to raise them in consider¬ 
able quantities, prove beyend all question that it is to agriculture that 
we arc almost e--xlusivcly indebted for them. The transition from the 
pastoral to the agricultural mode of life is decidedly the most important 
step in the progress of society. Whenever, indeed, we compare the 
quantity of foAd, and of other raw products, obtained from a given 
surface of a well cultivated country, with those obtained from an eqtial 
surface of an equally fertile country? occupied by hunters or shepherds, 
the powers of agricultural industry in increasing useful productions 
appear so striking and extraordinary, that we cease to feel surprise at 
the prcferenct' which has been so early and generally given to agri¬ 
culture over manufactures and commerce; and are disposed to sub¬ 
scribe without hesitation to the panegyric of Cicero when he says, 

‘ Omnium autem I'ernm «• qnihus illiquid aquiriiiir, nihil est aqricid- 
iura melius, nihil nberius, nihil liulcius, nihil homine, nihil libera 
dignius! '• 

But arc there really any just grounds for this preference ? Are not 
manufactures and commerce equally advantageous as agriculture? It 
is plain, that without agriculture we could never possess any consider¬ 
able supply of the materials out of which food and clothes are made ; 
but is it not equally plain, that without a knowledge of the arts by 
which these materials arc converted into food and clothes, the largest 
supply of them could be of little or no service? The labour of the 
miller who grinds the corn, and of the baker who bakes it, is equally 
necessary to the production of bread, as the labour of the husbandman 
who tills the ground. It is the business of the agriculturist to raise 
flax and wool; but if the labour of the spinner and weaver had not 
given them utility, and fitted them for being made a comfortable dress, 
they would have been nearly, if not entirely worthless. Without the 
labour of the miner who digs the mineral from the bowels of the earth, 
we could not have obtained the matter out of which many of our most 
useful inrplements and splendid articles of furniture have been made; 
but if we compare the ore when dug from the mine with the finished 
articles, we shall certainly be convinced that the labour of the purifiers 
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and refiners of the ore, and of the artists who have afterwards con¬ 
verted it to useful ^lurposes, has been quite* as advantageous as the 
industry of the miner. 

But not only is it certain that manufacturing industry, or that species 
of industry which fits and ad*ii)ts the raw produce of nature to our 
use, is requisite to render its acquisition of any considerable _value ; 
but it is also certain, that without manufacturing industry tllis very raw 
produce could never have been obtained in any considerable quantity. 
The labour of the mechanic who fabricates the plough is as efficacious 
in the production of corn as the labour of the husbandman who guides 
it. But the idough-wriglit, the mill-wright, the smith, and all other 
artbans who prepare tools and machines for the husbandmen, are 
really manufacturers, and differ in no respect whatever from those who 
are emplo3 ed to give utility to wool .and cotton, except that they work 
on/n'/vdv niateri.als. The fixed capital vested in toils and machines 
is the product of the labour of the tool and engine manufacturer ;,and 
without the aid of this fixed cajrital, it is impossible ^.bat agricultural 
labour, or that any other sort of labour, could ever have become con¬ 
siderably productive, , 

‘ Distinguer,’ says the Marquis Gamier, ‘ le travail des ouvriers de 
I’agriculture d’avec celin des a'dres ouvriers, est une abstraction pres- 
que toujours oiseusc. Toute richesse, dans le sens clans lequel nous la 
concevons, est nucessairement le rdsultat de ces deux genres dc travail, 
et la consommation ne pout pas plus se passer de Tun que dc I’autre, 
S.ans leur concours sinuiltanc il ne peuty avoir de chose consommable, 
et p.ar consequent point de richesse. Commentfpourrait-on done com- 
parerjeurs produits rcspcctifs, jiuisque, en separant ces deux especes 
de travail, on ne peut plus concevoir de veritable prodtiit, de produit 
consommable e?ayant une valour recllc ? La valetir du ble stir pied 
rf'sultc de I’industrie dtt moissonneur qui rccueillera, du batteur qtii le 
sf'parcra do la paillc, du meunier et du boulSnger epti le convertiront 
successivement en farine et cn pain, tout comme elle rosulte du travail 
till labourcur ct du semeur. Sans le travail d« tisserand, le lin n’aurait 
pas plus le droit d’etre compte au nombre des richesses, que I’ortie ou 
tout autre vegetal inutile. Aciuoi pourrait-il done servir cle rechercher 
lequel de ces detix genres de travail contribue Ic plus h ravancement 
de la richesse nationalc? N'ost-cc pas comme si Ton disputait pour sa- 
voir letiuel, du pied droit ou du pied gauche, est plus utile dans I’action 
de marcher.''*' 

In fact, there is not at bottom any real distinction between agricul¬ 
tural and manufacturing industry. It is, as has alre.ady been shown, a 
vulgar error to suppose that the operations of husbandry iidd anj thing 
to the stock of matter tdready in existence. All that man can do, and 
all that he ever docs, is merely to give to matter that particular fmiA 
♦ DUcours Preliminaire, p. 58, to od. cd. of Smith's lYc-aM oj N iom, by M. Gamier. 
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or shape which fits it for his use. But it was contended by M. Ques- 
nay and the French economists, and their opinions have in this in¬ 
stance been espoused by Adam Smith, that the labour of the husband¬ 
man in adapting matter to our use is powerfully facilitated by the aid 
derived from the vegetative pmvers of nature, while the labour of the 
manufaett^rer has to perform everything itself without any such co¬ 
operation.—‘No equal quantity of produciivc labour, or capital em¬ 
ployed in manufactures,’says Adam Smith, ‘ can ever occasion so great 
a reproduction as if it were employed in agriculture. In viajinfactiires 
nature does NOTHING, man does ALL ; and the reproduction must al¬ 
ways be proportioned to the strength of the agents that occasion it. 
The capital employed in agriculture, therefore, not only puts into mo¬ 
tion a greater quantity of productive labour than any equal capital em¬ 
ployed in manuftictures, but in proportion, too, to the quantity of pro¬ 
ductive labour which it employs, it adds a much greater value to the 
an.>.ual produce of the land and labour of the country, to the real wealth 
and revenue of its inhabitants. 0 / all the ways in which a capital can 
be employed, it is by far the most advantageous io the society.' {Wealth 
of Nations, Murray's Repaints, p. 185.) 

This is perhaps the most objectionable passage in the Wealth of 
Nations j and it is really astonishing how so acute and sagacious a 
rcasoncr as Adam Smith could have maintaiijcd a doctrine so manifestly 
erroneous. It is indeed true, that nature powerfully assists the labour 
of man in agriculture. The husbandman prepares the ground for the 
seed, and deposits it there ; but it is nature that unfolds the germ, that 
feeds and ripens the growing plant, and brings it to a state of maturity. 
But does not nature do as much for us in every other departn.cnt of 
industry? The powers of water and of wind, which move our ma¬ 
chinery, support our ships, and impel them over the deep,—the pres¬ 
sure of the almosphcrt;. and the elasticity of steam, which enable us 
to work the most stupendous engines, are they not the spontaneous 
gifts of nature? In fact, the single and exclusive advantage of ma¬ 
chinery consists in its having enabled us to press the powers of nature 
into our service, and to make them perform the principal part of what 
would otherwise have been wholly the work of man. In navigation, 
for example, is it possible to doubt, that the powers of nature—-the 
buoyancy of the water, the impulse of the wind, and the polarity of the 
magnet, contribute fully as much as the labour of the sailor to waft 
our ships from one hemisphere to another? In bleaching and fer¬ 
mentation the whole processes arc carried on by natural agents. And 
it is to the effects of heat in softening and melting metals, in preparing 
our food, and in warming our houses, that we owe many of our most 
powerful and convenient instruments, and that these northern climates 
have been made to afford a comfortable habitation. So far, indeed, is 
it from being true that nature does much for man in agriculture, and 
) ill nic'ii'fnrtureB^ that the fact is nearly the reverse. There 
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are no limits to th^ bounty of nature in manufactures, but there are 
limits, and those not very remote, to her bounty in agriculture. The 
greatest possible amount of capital might be expended in the construc¬ 
tion of steam-engines, or of any other sort of machinery, and after they 
had been multiplied to infinity, the last would be as powerful and as 
efficient in saving labour and producing commodities as thetfrst." Such, 
however, is not the case with the soil. Lands of the first quality arc 
speedily exhausted ; and it is impossible to apply capital indffinitcly 
even to the best soils, without obtaining from it a constantly diminish¬ 
ing rate of profit. The rent of the landlord is not, as Adam Smith 
conceived it to be, the recompense of the work of nature remaining, 
after all that part of the product is deducted which can be regarded as 
the recompense of the work of man ! But it is, as we shall hereafter 
show, the excess of produce obtained from the best sbils in cultivation, 
over that which is obtained from the worst—it is a consequence not of 
the increase, but of the diminution of the productive power of tile la¬ 
bour employed in agriculture. 

But if the giving utility to matjer be, as it really is, the single and 
exclusive object of every species of productive industry, it is plain that 
the capital and labour which is employed in carrying commodities from 
where they are produced to where they are to be cojisumcd ; and in 
dividing them into minute portions, so as to fit the wants of the con¬ 
sumers, is really as productive as either agriculture or manufactures. 
The labour of the miner gives utility to matter—to coal for example— 
by bringing it from the bowels of the earth to Its surface ; but the la¬ 
bour* of the merchant, or carrier, who transports this coal from the 
mine whence it^has been dug to the city, or place where it is to be 
burned, gives it a further, and perhaps a more considerable value. We 
do not owe our fires exclusively to the minen or exclusively to the coal 
merchant. They are the result of the conjomt operations of both, and 
also of the operations of all those who have furnished them with the 
tools and implements used in their respective employments. 

Not only, however, is it necessary that commodities should be 
brought from where they are produced to where they are to be con¬ 
sumed, but it is also necessary that they should be divided into such 
small and convenient portions, that each individual may have it in his 
power to purchase the precise quantity of them he is desirous of ob¬ 
taining. ‘ If,’ says Adam Smith, ‘ there was no such trade as a butcher, 
every man would be obliged to purchase a whole ox or a whole sheep 
at a time. This would generally be inconvenient to the rich, and much 
more so to the poor. If a poor workman was obliged to purchase a 
month’s, or six months’ provisions at a time, a great part of the stock 
which he employs as a capital in the instruments of his trade, or in t!.e 
furniture of his shop, and which yields him a revenue, he would be 
forced to place in that part of his stock which is reserved for inune- 
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diate consumption, and‘ which yields him no revenue. Nothing can 
be more convenient for such a person than to be able to purchase his 
'ubsistence from day to day, or even from hour to hour, as he w nts 
it. He is thereby enabled to employ almost his whole stock as a ca¬ 
pital. He is thus enabled to furnish work to a greater value, and the 
profit wliicl? he mal es by it in this way much more than compensates 
the additional price which the labour of the retailer gives to the goods. 
The preji'idiccs of some political writers against shojtkecpcrs .and trades¬ 
men arc altogether without foundation. .So far is it from being neces¬ 
sary, cither to tax them, or to restrict their numbers, that they can 
never be multiplied so as to hurt the public interests, though they may 
be so as to hurt their own inc^jvidual interests. The quantity of grocery 
goods, for example, w ich can be sold in a particular town, is limited 
by the demand of that town and its neighbourhood. The capital, there¬ 
fore, which can be advantageously employed in the grocery trade, can¬ 
not exceed the capital required to purchase and retail these goods. If 
this capital is divided between two different grocers, their competition 
will obviously tend to make both of them sell cheaper than if it were 
in the hands of one only ; and if it were divided among twenty, their 
competition would be just so much the greater, and the chance of their 
combining togctjier in order to raise the price just so much the less. 
Their competition might, perhaps, ruin some of themselves ; but to 
take care of this is the business of the parties concerned, and it may 
safely be trusted to their discretion. It can never hurt either the con¬ 
sumer or the producer on the contrary, it must tend to make the re¬ 
tailers both sell cheaper and buy dearer, than if the whole trade'Uvas 
monopolized by one or two persons. Some of them, perhajjs, may 
occasionally decoy a weak customer to buy what he has no occasion 
for. This evil is, however, of too little importance to deserve the pub¬ 
lic attention, nor would it licces-sarily be prevented by restricting their 
number.’ (iVcalth of Nations, Murray’s Reprints, p. i68.) 

Thus it appears, that <7//"the modes in which capital can be employed 
in productive industry, or, in other words, that the raising of raw pio- 
duce, the fashioning of that raw produee after it is raised into uselul 
and desirable articles, the carrying of the raw and manufactured pro¬ 
ducts from one place to anotlicr, and the retailing of them in such por¬ 
tions as may suit the public demand, are equally advantageous : that 
is, the capital and labour employed in any one of these departments 
contributes equally with the capital and labour employed in the others 
to increase the mass of necessaries, conveniences, and luxuries. 
Without a previous supply of raw produce, we could have no manu¬ 
factures ; and without manufactures and commercial industry, the 
gro.atcr partSf this raw produce would be entirely worthless, and could 
neither satisfy our wants nor contribute to our comforts. Manufac¬ 
turers and merchants are to the body politic what the digestive powers 
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are to the human body. \Vc could not exist,without food ; but the 
largest supplies of foo*(i cannot lengthen our days when the machinery 
by which nature adapts this food to our use, and incorporates it with 
our body, is vitiated and deranged. Nothing, therefore, can be more 
silly and childish than the estinfhtcs that arc so frequently put forth of 
the comparative advantages of agricultural, manufacturing, jnd com¬ 
mercial industry. They arc all intimately and indissolubly connected, 
and depend upon, and grow out of each other. ‘ Land and trade,’ to 
borrow the just and forcible expressions of Sir Josiah Chili* ‘arc 
TWINS, and have always, and ever will, ‘ivaxe and wan togcthci'. It can¬ 
not be ill with trade but lands will fah, nor ill with lands but trade will 
feel it.’ This reasoning cannot be controverted ; and on its authority, 
we arc entitled to condemn every attempt t# exalt one species of indus¬ 
try, by giving it factitious advantages at the expens;- of the rest, as 
Ijciug .alike impolitic and pernicious. No prcfeicncc has ever been 
given, or can be given, to agriculturists over manufacturers and n^r- 
chants, or to manufacturers and merchants over agricufturists, without 
occasioning the most extensively ruinous consequences, hlcn ought, 
in every instance, to be allowed to*follow their own inclinations in the 
employment of their stock and industry. Where industry is free, the 
interest of individuals can never be opposed to the interests of the pub¬ 
lic. When we succeed btst in increasing our own wfalth, we must 
necessarily also succeed best in increasing the wealth of the state of 
which we are subjects. 

This mutual dependence of the different brancl\ps of industry on each 
other, and the necessity of their co-operation to enable mankind to 
make any considerable progress in civilization, have been ably illus¬ 
trated in one oft the early numbers of the Edinburgh, Review. ‘It 
may safely be concluded, that all those occupations which tend to sup- 
])ly the'necessary w.ants, or to multiply the c«mforts and pleasures of 
human life, are equ.ally productive, in the strict sense of the word, and 
tend to augment the mass of human riches,,nioaning, by riches, all 
those things which are necessary, or convenient, or delightful to man. 
The progress of society has been productive of a complete separation 
of employments originally united. At fust, every man provided, as 
well as he could, for his necessities as well as his pleasures, and for 
rt//his wants, as well as all\x\s enjoyments. I’.y degrees a division of 
these cares was introduced ; the subsistence of the community became 
the province of one class, its comforts of another, and its gratifications 
of a third. The different operations subservient to the attainment of 
each of these objects were then entrusted to different hands ; and the 
universal establishment of barter connected the whole of these divi¬ 
sions and subdivisions together—enabled one man to nianu#icture for 
all, without danger of starving by not ploughing or hunting, and an¬ 
other to plough or hurit for all, without the risk of wanting tools or 
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dollies by not manufacturing. It has thus become as Impossible tO 
say exactly who feeds, clothes, or entertains the community, as it 
would be to say which of the many workmen employed in the manu¬ 
facture of pins is the actual pin-maker, or which of the farm-servants 
produces the crop. All the branches of useful industry work together 
to the cojnmon end, as all the parts of each branch co-ojicratc to its 
particular object. If you say that the farmer feeds the community, 
and produces all the raw materials which the other classes work upon, 
we answer, that unless those other classes worked up the raw mate¬ 
rials, and supplied the farmer’s necessities, he would be forced to allot 
part of his labour to this cmploypient, whilst he forced others to assist 
in raising raw produce. In such a complicated system, it is cleat 
that all labour has the saine effect, and equally increases the whole 
mass of wealth. • Nor can any attempt be more vain than theirs who 
would define the particula.r parts of the machine that produce the 
motion, which is necessarily the result of the whole -powers comhitied^ 
and depends of. each particular one of the mutually connected mem¬ 
bers. (Vol. iv. p. 362.) 

Much has been said respecting the extraordinary mortality of large 
manufacturing establishments. The ready communication of conta¬ 
gion where people are crowded together—the want of sufficient ventila¬ 
tion—the confinement of children—and the positive unhcalthincss of 
some particular processes, are circumstances from which most writers 
have been led to infer that the mortality in manufacturing cities must 
be unusually great, w.jthout giving themselves the trouble to inquire 
whether the fact really was so. The returns under the population acts 
have shown the fallacy of these opinions. The proportion of manufac¬ 
turers to the whole population of Great Biitain was'wasLly greater in 
1810 and 1820 than in 1780 ; and yet, notwithstanding the e.xtraordi- 
nary increase of what have been in the habit of considering un¬ 
healthy employments, the average mortality in England and Wales in 
1810 was only one in ^very 52, and in 1820 only one in every 58 of 
the existing population, whereas in 1780 it was one in every 40 ! The 
diminution of mortality has been going on gradually since 1750 ; and 
has doubtless been owing partly to the greater prevalence of cleanli¬ 
ness and sobriety among the poor, and the improvements that have 
been made in their diet, dress, and houses, partly to the drainage of 
bogs and marshes,* and partly, and since i80t) chiefly, perhaps, to the 
discoveries in medical science, and the extirpation of the small-pox.f 
But whatever may be the causes of this increased healthiness, there is 
abundant evidence to show that they have not been counteracted by 
the extension of manufactures. On the contrary, the healthiness of 

* The efle^of marahes in increasing mortality is still strongly felt in the fenny tountics of 
Lincoln, Cambridge, &c. Milne t>n ii. p. 453. 

t The dysentery, formerly so very fatal, has new almost disappeared. Hcberden m the /fh 
crease and Decrease of Diseases, p. 34 . 
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the inhabitants of cities and towns, where irmnufactrures are almost 
exclusively carried on, has increased in a much greater proportion than 
the healthiness of the inhabitants of the agricultural districts. In 
Manchester, for example, where the average mortality in 1770 was one 
in 28,* it is now reduced to less than one in 43; and a similar im¬ 
provement has taken place in Glasgow, Paisley, and alUthe 'other 
large manufacturing towns. It is certain, too, that much of this di¬ 
minution of mortality is a direct, and not an indirect consequence 
of the improvement and diffusion of manufactures. Every one 
knows of what vast importance it is to health that the poor should 
have the means of providing themselves with comfortable clothes at a 
cheap rate. And this is one of the many advantages which improve¬ 
ments in manufacturing industry always bflng along with them. The 
reduction in the price of cotton goods only, occasioned by the greater 
facility with which they are now produced, has enabled the poorest in¬ 
dividuals to clothe themselves in a warm, clean, and elegant dress; 
and has thus been productive of an increase of comfort*and enjoyment, 
of which it is extremely difficult for us, who have so long experienced 
its beneficial effects, to estimate tKe extent. 

The effect of the extreme subdivision of labour in manufacturing 
establishments, and the exclusive attention which it rejjuires a work¬ 
man to bestow on one single operation, has been supposed to exert a 
most pernicious influence on his mental faculties. The genius of the 
master is said to be cultivated, but that of the worlcman to be con¬ 
demned to perpetual neglect. Most mechanioal arts, we are told, 
succeed best under 1 total suppression of sentiment and reason. A 
habit of moving the hand or the foot is said to be independent of 
either; and tho workshop has been ingeniously compared to an 
engine, the parts of which are men! (Ferguson on Cuil Society, 
p. 303.) Adam Smith who has given so admitable an exposition of the 
benefits which society has derived from the division of labour, has 
notwithstanding concurred with the popular prejudices on this subject; 
and has gone so far as to affirm that constant application to one par¬ 
ticular occupation in a large manufactory, ‘necessarily renders the 
workman as stupid and ignorant as it is possible to make a human 
being! Nothing can be more marvellously incorrect than these repre¬ 
sentations. Instead of its being true that the workmen employed in 
manufacturing establishments are less intelligent and acute than 
those employed in agriculture, the fact is distinctly and completely the 
reverse. The weavers, and other mechanics of Glasgow, Manchester, 
and Birmingham, possess infinitely more general and extended infor¬ 
mation than is possessed by the agricultural labourers of any county 
in the empire. And this is really what a more unprejudiced inquiry 
into the subject would have led us to anticipate. The various occu- 
• Dr. Pcrcival's Ohe-vatiom m the State oj the Peculation in Mandmier, p. 4 
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pations in which the ftusbandman is made successively to engage, 
their constant liability to be affected by so variable a ])Ower as the 
weather, and the perpetual change in the appearance of the oljjccts 
which daily meet his eyes, and with which he is conversant, occupy 
^.is attention, and render him a stranger to that ennui and desire for 
extrinsic and adventitious excitement which must ever be felt by those 
who are constantly engaged in burnishing the point of a pin, or in per¬ 
forming the same endless routine of precisely similar operations. 
This want of excitement cannot, however, be so cheaply or effectually 
gratified in any other way as it may be by cultivating—that is, by 
stimulatinQ; the mental powers. The generality of workmen have no 
time for dissipation ; and i^they had, the wages of labour in all old 
settled and densely peopled countries arc too low, and the propensity 
to save and accumulate too powerful, to permit any very large pro- 
poiidon of them seeking to divert themselves by indulging in riot and 
excess. They tve thus driven to seek for recreation in mental excite¬ 
ment ; and the circumstances under which they arc ])laced afford them 
e\'ery jrossiblc facility for amusing innl diverting themselves in this 
manner. By working together, they have constant opportunities of 
entering into conversation ; anti a small individual contriijution enables 
them to obliiim i large siipplt' of newspa]jcrs and of the cheaper class 
of periodical publications. But whatever ctiffcrcnce of opinion may 
exist rcs[)ceting the cause, there can be no doubt of the fact, tlitit the 
intelligence of the workmen employed in maniifactnres has increased 
according as their mnbbcrs have increased, and as their employments 
have been more and more subdivided. 'I'here is no ground fcf sup¬ 
posing that they ever were less iiurlligent thtin the agriculturists; 
but, wh.atever may have been the case formerly, no otic will now ven¬ 
ture to affirm that they arc inferior to them in intellectual acquire¬ 
ments, or that they arc mere machines without sentiment or reason. 
F.vcn Mr. Malthus, whose leanings are all on the side of agricidturc, 
has justly and eloquently observed, that, ‘ most of the effects of manu¬ 
factures and commerce on the general state of society are in the 
highest degree beneficial. They infuse fresh life and activity into all 
classes of the state, afford opi)ortunity for tlie inferior orders to rise by 
personal merit and exertion, and stimulate the higher orders to depend 
fi)r distinction upon other grounds than mere rank and riches. They 
excite invention ; encourage science and the useful arts ; spread in¬ 
telligence and spirit; inspire a taste for conveniences and comforts 
among the labouring classes ; and, above all, give a new and happier 
structure to society, by increasing the proportion of the middle classes 
—that bo4ly on which the liberty, public spirit, and good government 
of every country must mainly tlepcnd.’ {On the l-'^ccts of the Corn 
Laws, p. 29.) 

Thus, then, we arrive, by a different route, at the same result we 
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liave alraady endeavoured to establish. The ineitinguishable passion 
for gain — the auri sacra fames — will always induce capitalists to 
employ their stocks in those branches ofindustry which yield, all things 
considered, the hii^hest rate of profit. And it is clear to demonstration, 
tli/it those employments which yield the highest profits are always 
those in which it is most for the public interest that capital sltould be 
invested. The profits of a particular branch of industry are rarely 
r.iiserl except by an increased demand for its produce. Should»the 
demand for cottons increase, there would be an increased competition 
for litem ; and as their price would, in consequence, be augmented, 
the manufacturers would obtain comparatively high profits. Hut the 
rate of profit in different employments ha| a natural tendency to 
c(|n;dii) ; and it can never, when monopolies do not interpose, con¬ 
tinue cither permanently higher or lower in one th.an in the rest. As 
soon, therefore, as the rise in the price of cottons had taken place, ad^ 
diiional capital would begin to be employed in their protjjtction. The 
manufacturers engaged in the cotton trade would endeavour to borrow 
additional capital, and the capitalists who were engaged in less lucra¬ 
tive employments would gradually contract their businesses, and trans¬ 
fer a portion of their stock to where it would yield them a larger 
return. The equilibrium of profit would thus be again restored. For 
the additional capital emplofed in the production of cottons, by pro¬ 
portioning their supply to the increased demand, would infallibly 
reduce their price to its proper level. Such is the mode in which the 
interests of individuals are, in every case, rendsred subservient to 
those of yie public. High profits attract capital ; but high profits in 
particular businesses are the effect of high prices ; and these are always 
reduced, and the ‘commodities brought within the command of a 
greater number of purchasers, as soon as additional capital has been 
employed in their production. It is clear, thertfore, that that employ¬ 
ment of capital is the best which yields the greatest profit; and hence 
if two ca])itals yield equal profits, it is a plain pw)of that the depart¬ 
ments of industry in which they are respectively invested, however 
much tiicy may differ in many respects, are equally bcncfici.al to the 
i i'untry. Nothing can be more nugatory than to apprehend that the 
inmost freedom of industry can ever be a means of attracting capit.il 
I'l a comparatively disadvantageous employment. If capital flows to 
m.iiiuf.tciures or commerce rather than to agriculture, it can only be 
be.au.se it has been found to yield larger profits to the individual, 
and consequently to the state. 

Having thus endeavoured to unfold the circumstances most favour¬ 
able for the proiluction of wealth, the natural order of our subject 
would lead us, in the next place, to investigate the circumstanced which 
determine the increase of population. But, before entering on this 
inquiry, I shall endeavour to vindicate the doctrines already laid down 
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from some objections that have been stated against them, by showing, 
that the extension and improvement of machinery is always advanta¬ 
geous to the labourer, and that it is not the cause of gluts. 


Sectio?} IV.— Improvi'mcnts in Machinery similar in their Effects 
to Improvements in the Skill and Dexterity of the Labourer—Do 
no\ occasion a Glut of Commodities—Sometimes force Workmen to 
change their Employments, but haz’c no tendency to lessen the effec¬ 
tive demandfor Labour—Case supposed by Mr. Ricardo, with respect 
to Machinery, possible, but exceedingly unlikely ever to occur—The 
True Cause of Gluts. 

Before proceeding to examine the various bad consequences that 
have been supposed to result from the indefinite extension and im- 
pK-ovement of machinery, it may be observed, that the same con¬ 
sequences wrfuld equally result from the continued improvement of 
the skill and industry of the labourer. If the construction of a 
machine that would manufacture <.wo pairs of stockings for the same 
expense that had previously been required to manufacture one pair, 
be under any circumstances injurious to the labourer, the injury would 
be equal weVe the same thing accomplished by increased dexterity 
and skill on the part of the knitters ;—if, for example, the females 
who have been in the habit of knitting two or three pairs of stockings 
in the week, should in future be able to knit four or six pairs. There 
is obviously no difference in these cases. And if the demand for 
stockings was already sufficiently supplied, M. Sismondi could not, 
consistently with the principles he has advanced^ {Nouveaux Trin- 
cipes, II. p. 318,) hesitate about condemning such an improvement as 
a very great evil—as means of throwing half the people engaged in 
the stocking manufacture out of employment. The question respect¬ 
ing the improvement of machinery is, therefore, at bottom, the same 
with the question respecting the improvement of the science, skill, 
and industry of the labourer. The principles which regulate our 
decision in the one case, must also regulate it in the other. If it be 
advantageous that the skill of the labourer should be indefinitely 
extended—that he should be enabled to produce a vastly greater 
quantity of commodities with the same, or a less, quantity of labour, 
it must also be advantageous that he should avail himself of the 
assistance of such machines as may most effectually assist him in 
bringing about that result. 

In order the better to appreciate the effects resulting either from 
the inc^a.sed manual skill and dexterity of the labourer, or from an 
improvement in the tools or machines used by him, let us suppose 
that the productive powers of industry are universally augmented, 
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and that the workmen engaged in every difSirent employment can, 
with the same exertiSn, produce ten times the quantity of commodi¬ 
ties as at present: Is it not evident that this increased facility of 
production would increase the wealth and enjoyments of every indi¬ 
vidual in a tenfold pioportion ? The shoemaker who had formerly 
only manufactured one pair of shoes a day, would now able to 
manufacture ten pairs. But as an equal improvement would have 
taken place in every other department of industry, he would bj; able 
to obtain ten times the quantity of every other product in exchange 
for his shoes. In a country thus circumstanced, every workman 
would have a great quantity of his ^own work to dispose of, beyond 
what he had occasion for ; and as every other workman would be in 
the same situation, each would be enabled fo exchange his own goods 
for a great quantity, or, what comes to the same thing, for the price 
of a great quantity of those of others. The condition of such a 
society would be happ> in the extreme. All the necessaries, luxuriSs, 
and conveniences of life, would be universally diffused.* 

It may, however, be asked, would the demand be sufficient to take 
off this increased quantity of cortimoditics?—-Would their excessive 
multiplication not cause such a glut of the market, as to force their 
sale at a lower price than would be required to repay even the dimin¬ 
ished cost of their production ? But it is not necessa^, in order to 
render an increase in the productive powers of labour advantageous to 
society, that these powers should always be fully exerted. If the 
labourer’s command over the neces.saiies and pomforts of life were 
suddenly raised to ten times its present amount, his consumption as 
well as'his savings would doubtless be very greatly increased ; but it 
is not at all likeiy that he would continue to exert his full powers. 
In such a state of society workmen would not be engaged twelve or 
fouiteen hours a day in hard labour, nor wouid children be immured 
from their tenderest years in a cotton-mill. The labourer would then 
be able, without endangering his means of subsistence, to devote a 
greater portion of his time to amusement, and fo the cultivation of his 
mind. It is only where the productive powers of industry are com¬ 
paratively feeble—where supplies of food have to be drawn from soils 
of the fourth or fifth degree of fertility—and where the population is 
in excess, that workmen are compelled to make these excessive exer¬ 
tions. High wages are only advantageous because of the increased 
comforts they bring along with them ; and of these, an addition to 
the time which may be devoted to purposes of amusement, is cer¬ 
tainly not one of the least. Wherever wages are high, and little 
subject to fluctuation, the labourers are found to be active, intelligent 
and industrious. But they do not prosecute their employm«nts with 
tne same intensity as those who are obliged, by the pressure of the 
severest necessity, to strain every nerve to the utmost. They are 
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enabled to enjoy their intervals of ease and relaxation ; and they 
would be censurable if they did not enjoy them. 

Suppose, however, that the productive powers of industry are in¬ 
creased ten limes ; nay, suppose they are increased ten thousand 
times, and that they are exerted to the utmost, still it is easy to see 
they could not occasion any lasting glut of the market. It is true, 
that those individuals who are most industrious may produce commo¬ 
dities which those who are less industrious—who prefer indolence to 
exertion—may not have the means of purchasing, or for which they 
may not be able to furnish an cguh’alcnl. But the glut arising from 
such a contingency must speedily disappear. Every man’s object, in 
exci ting his productive powers, fnust be either directly to consume the 
produce of his labour hint self, or to exchange it for such commodities 
as he wishes to obtain from others. If he does the last—if he ])ro- 
duces commodities, and offers them in exchange to others who are 
triable to furnish him with those he is desirous of obtaining, he is 
guilty of a n.iscalculation—he should either have offered them in 
exchange to others, or he should have applied himself directly to pro¬ 
duce the commodities he ivantcd: .Ax\A if government do not interfere 
to relieve him from the consequences of his error, he will, if he cannot 
attain his object by the intervention of an exchange, immediately set 
about changi.ig his employment, and will,, produce such commodities 
only as he means to consume. It is clear, therefore, that an 
sally increased facility of production, can never be the cause of a per¬ 
manent overloading of the market. .Suppose that the amount of 
capital and industry, engaged in every difterent employment in this 
country, is adjusted according to the effectual demand, and that they 
are all yielding the same net profit; if the pro,ductivc powers of 
labour w’ore universally increased, the commodities jiroduced would all 
preserve the same relation to each other. Double or triple the 
quantity of one commodity would be given for double or triple the 
quantity of every other commodity, 'rherc would be a general aug¬ 
mentation of the wcahh of the society ; but there would be no excess 
of commodities in the market; the increased equivalents on the one 
side being precisely balanced by the increased equivalents on the 
other. But if, while one class of producers were industrious, another 
class chose to be idle, there would undoubtedly be a temporary excess. 
It is clear, however, that this excess arises entirely from the deficient 
production of the idle class. It is not a consequence of production 
being too much increased, but of its being too little increased. 
Increase it more—make the idle class equally productive with the 
others, and then they will be able to furnish them with equivalents 
for theij commodities, and the surplus will immediately disappear. 
It is in vain that Mr. Malthus attempts to meet this reasoning by 
supposing the existence of an indisposition to consume. There is no 
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such indisposition in any country in the world ;—not even in Mexico, 
to which Mr. Malthus»has specially referred (Ph'nc. of Polit. Econ. p. 
382.) The indisposition is not to consume, but to produce. In 
Mexico, as elsewhcic, no one is entitled to consume the products of 
the industry of others, unless he. furnishes them with an equivalent; 
but the Mexican prefers indolence to the gratification which the 
commodities he might procure by means of his labour woihd afford 
him. Mr. Malthus has mistaken this indisposition to produce, for an 
indisposition to consume ; and has, in consequence, been led tc#deny 
the proposition, that eifcctivc demand depends upon production. 

Mr. Malthus has justly stated, that the demand'for a commodity de¬ 
pends ‘ on the 10111 combined with tlifc power to purchase it that is, 
on the power to furnish an equivalent for But when did anyone 
hear of a want of uoill to purchase commodities? If the will alone 
could procure the necessaries and luxuries of life, every beggar would 
become as rich as Cro:?us, and the market w'ould constantly be under¬ 
stocked with commodities. The pwwer to purchase is t^e real and the 
only desideratum.—It is the incapacity of furnishing equivalents for 
the products they wish to obtain, that involves so many in want and 
wretchedness. The more, then, that this capacity is increased, that is, 
the more industrious every individual becomes, and tlie more the fa¬ 
cility of production is increriscd, the more will the condiiion of society 
be improved. 

It is quite visionary to suppose that a deficiency of foreign demand 
for the products of industry can ever be occasioned by an increase of 
productive power. Such want of demand, whcTi it does occur, must 
procceef from one or other of the following causes ;—It must cither be 
a consequence ofjthe comparatively hiyh price of our commodities, or 
of the restrictions which have been imposed on the importation of Bri¬ 
tish goods into foreign countries, and on th^ importation of foreign 
goods into Britain. Now, it is obvious that, if the filling off in the 
foreign demand proceeds from the first of these causes,it must have been 
infinitely increased had the cost of production (Continued undiminished. 
If, notwithstanding all the contrivances of our Arkwrights and Watts, 
to save labour and e.xpcnse in the production of commodities, we arc 
still in danger of being undersold by foreigners, it is certain that, with¬ 
out these contrivances, we should not have been able to withstand their 
competition for a single year. It would be not a little inconsequential, 
first to complain that our goods were too high priced for the foreign 
market, and then to declaim against the only means by which their 
prices can be reduced, and the demand increased 1 

It is not to increased facilities of production, but to the restraints 
imposed on the freedom of trade, that those commercial revq^ions, wo 
have -so frequently experienced, are really to be ascribed. The inhabi¬ 
tants of Poland, Sweden, France, China, Brazil, &c. are most desirous 
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to exchange their com, timber, iron, wine, silks, tea, sugar, &c. &c. for 
our products. Thesd commodities, too, are paiticularly well litted for 
our markets, and form, indeed, the very articles our merchants are 
most anxious to import. It is plain, therefore, that the decline that 
has occasionally taken place in the foreign demand for our products, 
has not been owing to their excessive supply—for the foreigners are 
both (7to and nvilHng to purchase them—but to those impolitic and in¬ 
jurious regulations which fetter and restrict the freedom of importa¬ 
tion wind exportation in all commercial countries. It is not in our 
liowcr, nor in that of any one country, to give universal freedom to 
commerce. But if we repealed our own restrictive regulations—if, in¬ 
stead of forcing our people to btiild their houses of the inferior and ex¬ 
pensive timber of Canadit, we rvere to allow them to use the better and 
cheaper timber of Norway and Swedenand if, instead of forcing the 
cultivation of poor soils, that yield only a scanty and inadequate return, 
".ue were to import the comparatively cheap corn of Poland and the 
United Statesp there can be no doubt that the foreign demand for our 
commodities would be astonishingly increased ; and, what is of per¬ 
haps still more importance, it would become comparatively steady. 

But it has been said, that any relief which we could derive from the 
adoption of a more liberal commercial system, would only be tempo¬ 
rary ; that tlx: increased power of produption we possess is so vast, 
that we should ere long glut the market of the world with our commo¬ 
dities ! This, it must be confessed, is rather an improbable supposi¬ 
tion. But, assuming that we could, by means of our improved ma¬ 
chinery, manufacture a sufficient supply of cottons to serve the market 
of the world, and even to sink their price below the cost of production, 
it could have no bad consequence, but the reverse., The self-interest 
of the manufacturers would immediately suggest to them the advantage 
of withdrawing a part o|' their capital, and employing it in some other 
species of industry. After we had reverted to the sound principle of 
free trade, the demand for our commodities would be comparatively 
steady. It would no longer be materially affected by the circumstance 
of our harvests being more or less productive than ordinary, or by any 
of those contingencies which now exert so great an influence on our 
trade. And if it was found that, on an average of two or three years, 
we had not been able to dispose of our cottons, woollens, &c. with a 
sufficient profit, it would be a proof that their production had been car¬ 
ried to too great an extent; and as there could be no rational prospect 
of the demand being speedily increased, manufacturers would not be 
tempted, as at present, to linger on in a disadvantageous employment, 
but wouid transfer a portion of their capitals to other businesses ; and 
the supu'y of goods being thus diminished, their price would soon rise 
trits proper level. 

Still, however, it may be urged that, imdcr a liberal commercial 
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systent, we might no> only be able to manufacture too much of one, 
but of every commodity demanded by foreigners. But admitting that 
such were the case, still it would not afford any ground whatever for 
doubting, that an increase of the powers of production would even then 
be attended with great and unmixed advantage. If foreigners arc un¬ 
able to furnish us with the equivalents which we wish to obtain in ex¬ 
change for the products we have sent abroad, we must relinquish the 
production of the exported commodities, and directly produc# those 
we intended to import. Now, the real question comes to be—if a 
question can be raised on such a subject—Whether it is advantageous 
that we should be able to produce thSse commodities cheaply, or not ? 
Foreign trade is beneficial, because a co|jntry, by exporting the pro¬ 
duce of those branches of industry in which it has some peculiar ad¬ 
vantage, is enabled to import the produce of those branches in which 
the advantage is on the side of the foreigner. But, to insure this bene¬ 
fit, it is not necessary that the whole capital of the comitry should be 
invested in those particular branches. England can furnish better and 
cheaper cottons than any other country; but it is not therefore con¬ 
tended, that she ought to produce nothing but cottons. If she were 
able to furnish the same supply of cottons as at present w'ith a tenth 
part of the capital and labour, is it not plain that her mmns of produc¬ 
ing all other commodities would be prodigiously augmented ? 

But it is contended, that these means would not be put in reepnsi- 
tion ; and that it is impossible so great a saving of labour could take 
place in a bratich of industry employing a millioif and upwards of pco- 
plej with any rational prospect of such an increase in the demand for 
labour in other employments, as would take up the hands that would 
be thrown idle. %s this is an objection which has been reproduced in 
a thousand different shapes, and on which much stress has been laid, 
it will be proper to examine it somewhat in detail. 

I. It is necessary to observe, that an improvement which had the 
effect to sink the price of cottons ninc-tcnths,-^that is, which enabled 
one-tenth of the capital and labour now engaged in that manufacture, 
to produce the same quantity of commodities, could not possibly throw 
the other nine-tenths out of employment. The demand for cottons, 
instead of remaining stationar5', would, under such circumstances, be 
very greatly increased. Those who subsist by their labour, and whose 
command over the necessaries and luxuries of life is always compara¬ 
tively limited, form an immense majority of the population of every 
country. And any considerable reduction in the price of a commodity 
in general use, has almost always been found to extend the demand for 
it in a much greater proportion. This has been eminently th^case in 
the cotton manufacture itself. It is perhaps impossible to name an¬ 
other branch of industry in which the powers of production have been 
so much increased; and yet, it is certain that the extension of the 
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market, consequent upon every new inv'cntion to save labour and ex¬ 
pense, has always occasioned the employment of an additional number 
of hands. Nor, is there any reason to conclude that the effect of im¬ 
provements in time to come, will be in any respect different from their 
effects hitherto. Such a reduction of price as has been supposed, would 
give our cottons a decided superiority in every market in the world. 
Foreign governments would in vain attempt to prohibit their introduc¬ 
tion. fjheap goods are always sure to make their way through every 
barrier.— Per 7 ncdios ire satellites mnatit. —In the words of Sir Josiah 
Child ; ‘ They that can yive the best price for a commodity, shall never 
fail to have it by one means or other, iwtvoithstanding the opposition of 
any laws, or interposition of any power by sea or land; of such force, 
siibtilty, and violence, is the general course of trade.' i^lHscourse 
about Trade, p. 129. Ed. 1690.) 

.,^ut, in the second place, it is not difScult to show, that the advan¬ 
tages attending^the introduction of machinery do not, as Mr. Maliluis 
supposes, at all depend on the marki;t extending in proportion to the 
reduction in the price of commodities. They are equally great in cases 
where no such extension can take place.— Suppose the price of cottons 
were reduced in the proportion of ten to one ; if the demand for them 
could not be extended, it is certainly true, that nine-tenths of the capi¬ 
tal and labourers engagpd in the cotton manufacture would be thrown 
out of that employment : But it is equally certain, there would be a 
proportional extension of the demand for the product of other branches 
of industry. It must be remembered, that the means by which the 
purchasers of cottons formerly paid for those that were high-priced, 
could not be diminished by the facility of their production bdng in¬ 
creased and their price reduced. They would still hdve the same capi¬ 
tal to employ, and the same revenue to expend. The only difference 
would be, that one pound would henceforlh purchase as large a supply 
of cotton goods as ten pounds did before; and that the remaining nine 
pounds would be applie/1 to the purchase of some other species of com¬ 
modities.—That they would be so applied is certain ; for although we 
may have enough of one particular commodity, it is absolutely impos¬ 
sible that w;e can ever have what we should reckon a sufficient supply 
of all sorts of commodities. There are no liiiv'ts to the passion for 
accumulation. 

Nfc Crasi/oriufui unquam nec Ptrstca 

Su/ficient auimo — 

The portion of revenue that had been set free by the fall in the price 
of cottons, would not be permitted to lie idle in (.ur pockets. It would 
unquestionably be applied to purchase an additional quantity of some¬ 
thing else. The total effective demand of the society wotdd not, there¬ 
fore, be in the slightest degree impaired. M'haievcr capital and labour 
had been di.sengaged from the manufacturer of cottons, would after- 
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wards be as profitably employed in the prodiAtion of those commodi¬ 
ties, for which ther^ would be an equivalent increase of demand : So 
that, after the lapse of such a period as would permit their transfer to 
those new employments, labourers would be in as great demand as 
before, while every individual‘would be able to obtain ten times the 
former quantity of cottons for the same quantity of labouf, orbf any 
other commodity whose real value had remained constant. 

It has, however, been contended, that when machinery is e^iployed 
to perform work which has previously been performed by means of 
labourers, the price of the commodity is seldom or never diminished 
to such an extent as to render the r^-duction of price equivalent to the 
wages of the labourers thrown out of employment. The invention of 
machinery, says M. Sismondi, (Noviai^ Principes, v. ii, p. 325.,^ 
which would produce cottons five per cent, below the present prices, 
would occasion the dismissal of every cotton-spinner .and wcavcr^,;isf* 
England ; while the increased demand for other commodities, occa¬ 
sioned by this trilling saving, would barely afford employment for five 
per cent, or one iweniicih jiart of the disengaged hands ; so that were 
an improvement of this kind to fake place, the vast majority of these 
persons must either be starved outright, or provided for in the work- 
house. But, in making this statement, M. .Sismond^ has neglected 
one most important element—he has not told us how his machines 
are to be produced. If, as M. Sismondi has tacitly assumed, the 
machines cost nothing—if, like atmospheric air, they are the free 
gift of Providence, and do not require any labour to produce them— 
then, instead of prices falling five per cent., they would fall to nothing; 
and ev’ery farthing that had formerly been applied to purchase cottons, 
would be set at liberty, and applied to the purchase of other commodi¬ 
ties. But if, by stating that the introduction of new machinery has 
reduced the price of cottons five per cent., M. Sismondi means, as he 
must do, that ;^20,ooo invested in one of his improved machines, will 
produce the same quantity of cottons as ;^2 4,000 employed as circu¬ 
lating capital, or in the machinery now in use ; then it is plain, that 
ST parts of all the capital formerly employed in the cotton manufacture 
will henceforth be employed in the manufacture of machinery, and 
that the other a'r part will form a fund to support the labourers engaged 
in producing the commodities for which, owing to the fall of five per 
cent, in the price of cottons, a proportionally greater demand must be 
experienced. In this case, therefore, it is plain that, instead of twenty 
out of every twenty-one labourers employed in the cotton manufacture 
being turned out of employment, there would not be a single indivi¬ 
dual in that situation. But as this reasoning proceeds on the supposi¬ 
tion that the machines w'ould last only one year, M. Sismofidi might 
still contend, that, if they were fitted to last ten or twenty years, there 
would be a deficiency of employment. The truth is, however, that the 
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reverse holds ; and that,''instead of being diminished, the demand for 
labour would be increased, according to the greater durability oT the 
machines. Suppose profits are lo per cent,; when a capital of £20,000 
is invested in a machine calculated to last one year, the goods pro¬ 
duced by it must sell for ;i^22,poo, viz. ;^20oo as profits, and £20,000 
to replace flie machine itself. But if the machine were fitted to last 
ten years, then the goods produced by it, instead of selling for £22,000, 
would Oiily sell for ^^3,254, viz. £2000 as profits, and ;^i,254 to accu¬ 
mulate as an annuity for ten years, to replace the original capital of 
£20,000. Thus it appears, that, by introducing a machine constructed 
with an equal capital, which should last ten years instead of one year, 
the prices of the commodities produced by it would be sunk to about on^ 
seventh of their former price. The consumers of cottons would, there¬ 
fore, by means of their equally increased demand for other articles, 
iic^ceforth a'fford employment for six-sevenihs of the disengaged la¬ 
bourers. But tljis is not the only effect that would be produced. The 
proprietor of the machine would have, exclusive of the ordinary profit 
on his capital, at the end of the first year, an additional stock of 
;^i,254, or iVth of the value of his machine, which he must necessarily 
expend in one way or other in the payment of wages; at the end 
of the second y»2ar, this additional revenue or stock would be increased 
to about J-th of the value of the machine ; .\nd, in the latter years of 
its existence, it is plain that, instead of having declined, the demand 
for labour must have very nearly doubled. 

It appears, therefore, that no introduction of machines having a ten¬ 
dency to lower the price and to increase the supply of commodities, 
can possibly diminish the demand for labour, or reduce the fate of 
wages. The introduction of such machines into one employment, 
necessarily occasions an equal or greater demand for the disengaged 
labourers in some other Employment. The only hardship which they 
ever impose on the labourer, is, that in some cases they force him to 
change his business. This, however, is not a very material one. A 
person who has been trained to habits of industry and application, can 
be easily moved from, one employment to another. The various sub¬ 
ordinate branches of all the great departments of industry have so 
many things in common, that an individual who has attained to any 
considerable proficiency in one, has seldom much difficulty in attaining 
to a like proficiency in any other. It is easy for a weaver of cotton to 
become a weaver of woollen cloths, or of linen ; and it would require 
a very limited degree of instruction, to teach the maker of a cart or 
plough to construct a thrashing-machine. 

Mr. M^lthus, however, is not satisfied with this reasoning. ‘In with¬ 
drawing capital,’ he says, ‘ from one employment, and placing it in 
another, there is almost always a considerable loss. Even if the whole 
of the remainder were directly employed, it would be less in amount^ 
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Though it might yield a greater produce, it \#ould not command the 
same quantity of laSour as before; and, unless more menial servants 
were used, many persons would be thrown out of employment; and 
thus the power of the whole capital to command the same quantity of 
labour, would evidently depenb upon the contingency of the vacant 
capitals being withdrawn tmdiminishcd from their old ocat/mtions, and 
finding immediately equivalent employment in others. (Prin, of 
Polit. Econ., p. 404.) Mr. Malthus means by this to state, Ijiat, al¬ 
though the effective demand of the society would not be diminished by 
an increased facility of production—for he distinctly admits that no 
such diminution would take place—yet, unless the 'whole fixed capital 
which had been rendered useless by the improvement, could be with¬ 
drawn, and invested in some other branch, there would bo no means 
of supplying this demand, or of employing the same quantity of labour 
as before.. But this objection is grounded on a mistake, into which, 
is not a little surprising Mr. Malthus should have fallen. A manulac- 
turer’s power to employ labour does not depend on th’b entire amount 
of his capital, but on the amount of that portion only which is circulat¬ 
ing. A capitalist who is possessed of a hundred steam-engines, and 
of ^50,000 of circulating capital, has no greater demand for labour, 
and does not, in fact, employ a single workman more tjjan the capital¬ 
ist who has no machinery, and only ;!f5o,ooo devoted exclusively to the 
payment of wages. All this portion could, hotvever, be w’ithdrawn; 
and, as it is by its extent that the extent of the power to employ labour 
is always regulated, it cannot be true, that, wlien capitals are trans¬ 
ferred from one business to another, ‘ many persons would be thrown 
out of employment.’ 

It is certainly <ruc, that the individual who is obliged to transfer his 
capital from one business to another, will lose all the profit he 
formerly derived from that portion which carihot be transferred. But, 
is the introduction of improved machinery to be prevented, because 
the old clumsy machinery previously used majj be superseded, and the 
capital invested in it lost ? A few individuals may lose,; but the whole 
society is always sure to derive a great accession of wealth from the 
adoption of every device by which labour can be saved. It has been 
already shown, that neither the power nor the will to purchase com¬ 
modities, is, or can be diminished by the introduction of machines 
which facilitate production ; and as the power to employ labour de¬ 
pends on the amount of circulating capital, which can be withdrawn 
without loss, it is plain it could not be diminished. The wages of labour 
would, therefore, continue as high as before, while the reduction in the 
price of commodities would enable these wages to exchange for a 
greater share of the necessaries and comforts of life. It appeffs, there¬ 
fore, however much it may be at variance with the common opinions 
on the subject, that an improvement in machinery is always more 
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ntlvantn_c;cous to the labourer than the capitalist. ^ In particular^ases, 
it may reduce the profits of the latter, and destroy a portion of his 
cajiiial; but it cannot in any case, diminish the wages of the labourer, 
r\’hilc it must lower the value of commodities, and thereby improve 
his condition. 

It may I>e conceded to Mr. Malthus that, were the foreign demand 
for our cottons and hardware suddenly to cease, it might be difficult, 
perhapn impossible, to find cc|ually advantageous emidoyments for the 
capital and labour that would thus be thrown out of employment.— 
{Prin. of PoUl. Econ. p. 411.) lUit although this is a good reason why 
we should be c.'ctrcmcly cautious a-bout adopting such measures as may 
have any tendency to placp our foreign customers in a situation tu 
manufacture for themselves, or to induce them forcibly to exclude us 
from their markets, it is not easy to see why it should have induced 
■r.k'i M.althus to question the advantage of improvements in machinery. 
It still appears to me, that an increased facility of production would be 
as advantageous in a country surrounded by liishop llcrkeley’s wall of 
brass, as in a country maintaining an extensive intercourse with all the 
other countries of the world. \Vc can have no motive to induce us to 
export cottons or other products, except a desire to exchange them for 
such commodities as we wish to import from abroad. It is possible, 
however, that foreigners may refuse to give uJ these commodities in ex¬ 
change for our cottons and hardware ; and it is plain that, in such a case, 
we must either offer them some other commodity, which they may be 
disposed to accept as an equivalent, or, if that be impossible, we must 
ourselves set about producing the commodities we wish to obtain. 
Now, supposing that we arc com]5cllcd to h.ive recourse to this latter 
alternative, and that instead of importing the wines' of Portugal, the 
sugars of the West Indies, and the corn of Poland, wc are obliged 
directly to produce these'^or ccptivalent articles at home, is it possible 
to doubt that it would be of the greatest advantage were w'c to dis¬ 
cover processes whereby w'c might be able to obtain them, or their 
substitutes, as cheap, or cheaper than before ? Mr. Malthus has 
indeed said, that there arc no grounds for supposing that such an 
improvement could take place ; and I am not disposed to dissent from 
this opinion. Hut the question is not, whether the improvement can 
be made, but whether, if made, it would not be greatly and signally 
beneficial ?—and whether every approach to it be not advantageous ? 

It will be observed, that, in arguing this question, it has been 
supposed throughout, that the object which the person w'ho constructs 
a machine has in view, is, to lower the cost of the commodities to be 
produceij by its agency, and, consequently, to increase their quantity. 
But Mr. Ricardo has supposed {Prin. of PoUt. Econ. and Taxation, 
3d. edit. p. 466), that a machine might be introduced, not in the view 
of reducing the cost of commodities, but because it would give its 
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owner the same, or, at all events, but a very liftle more, net profit, than 
he derived from tlie'employment of labour ; and in such a ease there 
can be no doubt, that the immediate effect of the introduction of the 
machine, would be most injurious to tlic labourer. To render this 
more intelligible, let us suppose that profits are 10 per cent, and that a 
capitalist has a capital of ^10,000 employed in paying the wages of 
workmen who produce him as much cloth as sells at the end of the 
year for 1,000, that is ;£io,ooo to replace his capital, and /jooo as 
profits. Mr. Ricardo says, that it will be indifferent to this capitalist, 
whether he invests his capital of ;^io, 000 in a very durable machine, 
that will produce only the elevet^h of the cloth, or as much as will 
yield the ;^iooo of profits ; though, if he does this, it is obvious, that 
all the workmen he employed will be turnfid adrift, and there will no 
longer be either a demand for their services, or a fund for their main¬ 
tenance. But though such a case is possible, it may, nevertheless, 
safely affirmed, that it has never hitherto actually occurred, and that it is 
c.xtrcmely unlikely it ever will. Capitalists never resort*to machines, un¬ 
less when they expect to produce, by their means, thcsamcsupplyof com¬ 
modities as before, at a chcapcrVatc. If they were to act on the prin¬ 
ciples supposed by Mr. Ricarilo, those who had previously been bring¬ 
ing 110,000 yards of cloth to market, of which, 10,000 were profits, 
would, in future, bring anly these 10,000 ; and und?r such circum¬ 
stances, every fresh introduction of machinery would inevitably be 
followed by a diminished supply of commodiiics, and a rise of prices. 
But the opposite effects, as every one knows, have hitherto always 
followed, and we may confidently predict, will always continue to 
follov^, every introduction of machinery. No man would choose to 
invest his capiul in a machine from which it could not be withdrawn, 
were it only to yield the same, or but a little more profits, than it did 
when employed in supporting labourers ; fontliis would be to expoec 
his fortune to very considerable hazard from the caprices of fashion, 
at the same time that it would greatly Icssej his influence and con¬ 
sideration in the country. The case supposed by Mr. Ricardo is barely 
possible. In the actual business of the world, machines are never 
introduced to lessen, but always to augment produce; or, which 
is the same thing, they are introduced only when it is believed they 
can supply the existing demand at a cheaper rate than it could be 
supplied before ; and it has been sufficiently proved, that while they 
do this, they can never occasion the least injury to the labourer, but 
must, on the contrary, be highly beneficial to him. 

It appears, therefore, that the utmost facility ol production can 
never be injurious, but must always be attended with the greatest 
advantage. ‘ Augmenter la reproduction anuelle, la portef aussi loin 
qu’elle peut aller, en diibarassant de toute entrave et en animant 
I'activit^ des hoinmes, viola le grand but que doit sc proposer le gou- 
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vernemcnt.' (Dignan'^.rj«« stir I’Econ. Polit., p. 134.) An excess of 
one particular commodity may be occasionally produced ; but it is 
quite impossible that there can be too great a supply of every com¬ 
modity. The fault is not in producing too much, but in producing 
commodities which either do not suit the tastes of those with whom 
wc wish exchange them, or which we cannot ourselves consume. 
If we attend to these two grand requisites,—if we produce such 
commodities only as can be taken off by those to whom we offer them 
for sa'ic, or such as are directly available to our own use, we may 
increase the power of production a thousand or a million of times, 
and wc shall be just as free of alj excess as if we diminished it in the 
same proportion. Every person in possession of commodities is 
ejualified to become a dcmkndcr. But if, instead of bringing them to 
market, he chooses to consume them himself, there is obviously an 
end of the matter; and it is plain, that the multiplication of such 
Commodities to infinity, could never occasion a glut. Suppose, how¬ 
ever, that he <Iocs not consume them himself—that he wishes to 
obtain other commodities, and that he offers them in exchange. In 
this case—and in this case only—there may be a glut; but how does 
it arise? Not certainly because there has been an excess of produc¬ 
tion, but because the producers have not properly adapted their 
means to theit ends. They wanted, for example, to obtain silks, and 
they offered cottons in exchange for them ; the proprietors of the silks 
were, however, already sufficiently .supplied with cottons, and they 
wanted broad cloths. The cause of the glut is therefore obvious : It 
consists not in over production, but in the production of cottons 
which were not wanted, instead of broad cloths which were Wanted. 
Let this error be rectified, and the glut will disappcAr. Even on the 
supposition that the proprietors of silks arc not only supplied with 
cottons, but that they are also supjjlied u ith cloth, and every other 
commodity which it is in the power of the demanders to produce, 
the princiide for which we are contending would not be invalidated. 
For, if those who want’ silks cannot obtain them in exchange foi 
broad cloths, or such other commodities as they are either possessed 
of, or can produce, they have an obvious resource at hand—they can 
abandon the production of the commodities which they do not want, 
and apply themselves directly to the production of those which they do 
want, or of substitutes for them. In no case, therefore, whether a 
country has or has not an intercourse with its neighbours, or whether 
the market for its commodities can or cannot be extended, can an 
increased facility of production ever be attended with the slightest 
inconvenience.' Wc might with equal truth pretend, that an increased 
fertility soil and an increased salubrity of climate are injurious. 
Such commodities as are carried to market, are produced only in the 
view of obt3‘"ins others in exchange for them ; and the fact of their 
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beiiig in CKcess, affords of itself a conclusive pAiof, that there is a cor- 
tesponJling defi6iency in the supply of those they were intended to 
buy, or to be exchanged for. An universal glut of all sorts of com¬ 
modities is, therefore, impossible : Every excess in one class must be 
balanced by an equal deficiency*in some other. It is not the increase, 
but the wrong application of productive power, the improper adapta¬ 
tion of means to ends, that is in every case the specific cause of 
gluts. And it is plain that the real and only effectual remedy Jpr this 
evil is to be found in the perfect freedom of industry, and in the 
establishment of a liberal and enlarged system of commercial policy. 
Were we gradually to recur to the s*)und principle of free trade, and 
to renounce every attempt to foster and encourage one branch of 
industry more than another, the chances of injudicious production 
W'ould be very greatly diminished, and, when it did occur, it would be 
much sooner rectified. Hitherto, when too much capital has bee'’ 
attracted to one branch of industry, instead of-lcaving it to find out 
other channels of investment for itself. Government has generally 
interfered to prevent the restoration of that natural equilibrium 
between the price and cost of production which the ardour of specu¬ 
lation may sometimes derange ; but which the self-interest of those 
concerned will, when let alone, infallibly restore. It i^to this inter¬ 
ference on the part of Government, that nine-tenths of the gluts 
which now occur may be traced. The restrictive and prohibitive 
system has wrenched society out of its natural position. It has placed 
every thing on an insecure basis. Our corn laws, for example, by 
raising the average price of corn in Great Britain to nearly double 
its pric# in every other country, prevents all exportation in a year of 
unusual plenty ufttil the price has sunk 40 or 50 per cent, below the 
cost of production, or until the agriculturists have been involved in 
the extreme of misery and ruin. Such is unit%rsally the case. Every 
artificial stimulus, whatever may be its momentary effect on the 
department of industry to which it is applied, is immediately disad¬ 
vantageous to others, and ultimately ruinous to that which it ivas 
intended to promote. No arbitrary regulation, no act of the Legisla¬ 
ture, can add any thing to the c.apital of the country; it can only 
force it into artificial channels. Besides, after a sufficiency of capit;il 
has flowed into these channels, a reaction must commence. There 
can be no foreign vent for their surplus produce ; and whenever any 
change of fashion, or fluctuation in the taste of the consumers occa¬ 
sions a falling off in the demand, the warehouses are sure to be filled 
with commodities which, in a state of freedom, would not have been 
produced. The ignorant and the interested always ascribe such gluts 
to an excess of productive power. The truth is, however, tiiat they 
conclusively indicate its diminution ; and that they are the necessary 
and inevitable result of the application of those poisonous nostnuns 
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by which the naturat and healthy state of the public economy is 
1 itiated and deranged.* 


Skctiox V.— Popuhiliflit akvays proportioned to the means of Suh- 

sistemy:—Capacity of the principle of Population to repdirthe ravages 

of Playncs and Famincs—Comparative increase of Capital and 

Potnilation. 

\ 

The circumstances most favourable for the production of wealth being 
thus traced and exhibited, we shall now shortly investigate those that 
determine the increase and diminution of man himself. 

From the remotest antijiuity down to our own times, it had been 
the uniform policy of Icgisl.ators to give an artificial stimulus to popu¬ 
lation, by encouraging early marriages, and bestowing rewards on those 
e.vho had reared the greatest number of children. J!ut the researches 
of Mr. Maltlujs, who, though not the original discoverer of the princi¬ 
ples of population, was certainly the first to establish it on a .secure 
foundation, Inave shown the mischievous nature of all such interference. 
They have shown, that every increase in the nuniirers of the people, 
occasioned by artilicial expedients, and which is not either preceded 
or accompai\'ed by a corresponding increase in the means of sub¬ 
sistence, can be productive only of misery,'’or of increased mortality : 
—th.at the difficulty never is to bring human beings into the world, 
but to feed, clothe, and educate them when there ;—that mankind do 
everywhere increase their numbers, till their multiplication is restrained 
by the difficulty of providing subsistence, and the consequent poverty 
of some part of the society ;—and that, consequently, instead of 
altem|)ting to strengthen the principle of increase, Sve should invari¬ 
ably endeavour to control and regulate it. 

If the extraordinary fjains most governments have taken to encourage 
the increase of population had not been positively pernicious, it is 
pretty evident they wqrc .at any rale quite uncalled for and unnecessary. 
Man does not require any adventitious inducement to stimulate him 
to enter into the matrimonial state. Wherever two persons have the 


' M. K.iy w.Ti ilie Hr.;! who showed, in a satisfactory m.anner, that cfrecllve demand depends 
jin'diicLKiM (see his diapicf ;) and tliat ijluts are the result of tiic nu'-ap- 

pheation, and not of the incicase» of productive power. 'i*hc .same important principle wns 
soon after devei<»iK'(J hy .Mr. Mill ; wlio ha.s illustrated it with his accustomed talent, IxJth lu 
liis admirable tract entitled, Comtnaxc Defended, (p. 8 o.) and in his lUcmcntis, (p. 21-2.) 

IJut, althon;rli the cMal'U'sluncnt of this principle i.s wholly due to the distinguished authors 
just inentioiiod, it liad been noticed by l)e:in Tucker, in a pamphlet puldished in 1752, 
{Queries on the Xitturn/istition /Jill, p. 13 ;) and i.s very clearly stated in a 'I'ract ]iublished 
ill 1795 ‘ Demand,* savs the writer, ‘ is at all times rej'iilatcU by pri>duciion, m hich it never 
can exceed, and uhich it must always accompany.—'Wlnlc there is production ilicrc must be 
demand,is it possible to conceive the one without the other. 'J'o suppose that there may 
be a priuTuclion ol commodities without a demand—provided these cc»mraodiiies lie of the 
right species, and no individual can have any interest m producing any other -is as absurd as 
to suppose, that the revenues of the several individuals composing the society may be tog 
great tor ilicir consiiniptiou .'—of i/te Advattcf and Decline lyXatioue, p. 8a, 
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means cf subsisting, a.marriage invariably takes^placc. ‘ The demand 
for 7ncn; says Adam .Smith, ‘like that for any other commodity, neces¬ 
sarily regulates the production of men ; quickens it when it goes on 
too slowly ; and stops it when it advances too fast. It is this demand 
which regulates and dctcrminc*s the state of population in all the 
different countries of the world—in North America, in Euroffc, arid in 
China ; which renders it rapidly progressive in the first, slow and 
gradual in the second, and altogether stationary in the last.' 14.) 

The widest and most com])rchcnsive experience confirms the truth of 
this remark. Those who inquire into the past and present state of the 
world, will find, that the population oftall countries has been invariably 
proportioned to their means of subsistence^ Whenever these means 
have been increased, population has also been increased, or been 
better provided for ; and when they ha\ e been diminished, the popu¬ 
lation has been worse provided for, or has sustained an actual diminu¬ 
tion of numbers, or both effects have folloxved. 

lint the principle of increase in the human race is so powerful as 
not only to beep the population of the most favoured countries, and 
where industry is most productive, up to the means of subsistence, but 
to give it a strong tendency to exceed them. Not a few of the inhabi¬ 
tants of those countries that arc making the most rapid ;\^vanccs in the 
accumulation of wealth, Ifhvc to maintain a constant struggle with 
poverty, and arc but insufficiently supplied with the articles necessary 
to provide for the wants of a numerous family. Subsistence is the 
grand desideratum. If it be supplied in sufficienfc abundance, popula¬ 
tion ma^' safely be left to take care of itself. So far from there being 
the least risk of its falling below the means of subsistence, the danger 
is all on the othe? side. There are no limits to the prolific power of 
plants and animals. They are all endued with a principle which im¬ 
pels them to increase their numbers beyond tlTe nourishment prepared 
for them. The whole surface of the earth might be gradually covered 
with shoots derived from a single plant ; and tl^ough it were destitute 
of all other inhabitants, it might, in a few ages, be replenished from a 
single nation, or even from a single pair. 

‘ Throughout the animal and vegetable kingdoms,’ says Mr. Malthtis, 
‘nature has scattered the seeds of life with a most profuse and liberal 
hand ; but has been comparatively sparing in the room and nourish¬ 
ment necessary to rear them. The germs of existence contained in 
this earth, if they could freely dcvclope themselves, would lill millions 
of worlds in the course of a few thousand years. Necessity, that im¬ 
perious, all pervading law of nature, restrains them within the pre¬ 
scribed bounds. The race of plants, and the race of animal^ shrink 
under this gre,at restrictive law ; and man'cannot by any *forts of 
reason escape from it.’ (Essay 011 PopuL, vol. i. p, 3, ed.) 

The effect of plagues and epidemic disorders illustrates the powerful 
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operation of the principle of population in a very striking manner 
Plowcver afflicting these scourges may be to humanity, there is nc 
reason to suppose that the world would have been more populout 
than it really is, had they been entirely unknown. So long as the 
means of subsistence are not impaired, the principles of increase 
speedily fills up the vacuum caused by any unusual mortality. The 
diminution of the population improves the circumstances of those whe 
survive. By lessening the number of people without lessening the 
capital that is to feed and maintain them, it gives them an increased 
power over subsistence. The period of marriage is, in consequence; 
accelerated, and the number ‘Of births proportionally increased. It 
appears from the tables g'vcn by M. Mcssance, in his valuable work 
on the Population of France, that the ravages occasioned by the plague 
of Marseilles, in 1720, were very soon repaired; and that, notwith¬ 
standing the diminution of the population, the marriages became more 
numerous, and were .also more fruitful, immediately after the mortality 
had subsided. But the effects which followed the pestilence that 
desolated the Prussian dominions, and the middle parts of Europe, in 
1710 and 1711, are still more rem.arkablc. Stissmilch, whose accuracy 
is well known, mentions that, previously to this pestilence, the average 
annual number of marriages, in a district of Prussia which had been 
carefully surveyed, amounted to about 6000; and, though the pesti¬ 
lence is supposed to have swept off a full third of the inhalritants, 
yet, in the year immediately following this excessive mortality, the 
marriages amountdd to double their former number, or to about 
12,000 ! (Malthus on Population, vol. ii. p. ryo, ^th cd.) It would 
be easy to produce a thotis.and similar instances of the prodigious 
activity of the principle of population, and of its capacity to repair the 
most dreadful ravages.^ It might, for e.xample, have been supposed, 
that the massacres of the revolution, and the bloody wars in which 
France was constantly engaged for more than twenty years, would 
have made a serious inroad on her population. But, instead of being 
diminished, the population of France was considerably increased in 
the interval between the expulsion and restoration of the Bourbons. 
The .abolition of the feudal privileges of the nobility, and of the tithes, 
gabcllc, corvics, and other odious and oppressive burdens, improved 
the condition, and stimulated the industry of the people. The means 
of subsistence were greatly increased ; and the new impulse that was 
thus given to the principle of population, was sufficient, not only to repair 
the waste occasioned by the ravages of the guillotine and the sword, 
but to make a further addition, in the course of twenty-five years, of 
about three millions to the numbers existing in 1790. The effects of 
the dreadful plague that raged in London, in i666, w'ere not percepti¬ 
ble fifteen or twenty years afterwards. It may even be doubted, 
whether Turkey and Egypt are upon an average much less populous 
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for the plagues which gcriodically lay them wasti. If the number of 
people which they contain be considerably less now than formerly, it 
is rather to be attributed to the tyranny and brutal oppression of the 
Turkish government, which destroys their industry, than to the losses 
they sustain by the plague. The traces of the most destructive 
famines in China, Ilindostan, Egypt, and other countries, #re very 
soon obliterated; and the most tremendous convulsions of nature, 
such as volcanic eruptions and earthquakes, if they do not happ(^ so 
frequently as to frighten away the inhabitants, or to destroy their 
industry, have been found to produce almost no effect on the average 
population. {Maetkus, vol. ii.p. iqS.Jb 

The extreme importance of controlling th| principle of population 
may be shown by comparing the natural ratio of its increase, with the 
natural ratio of the increase of capital. We have already seen, that 
that portion of the accumulated produce or capital of a country which 
consists of food and clothes, or of the various materials that can be 
made available to the support of man, forms the only fuifti from which 
the inhabitants of a civilised country can derive any portion of their 
subsistence. And hence it is plain, that if capital has a natural tend¬ 
ency to increase faster than population, the condition of society must, 
generally speaking, become more and more prosperous : ^vhile, on the 
other hand, if population ( 5 as a tendency to increase faster than capi¬ 
tal, and if this tendency be not checked by the prevalence of moral re¬ 
straint, or by the prudence and forethought of the people, it is equally 
plain, that the condition of the people must betjame gradually more 
and morg wretched, until the portion of subsistence, falling to the share 
of the majority, be reduced to the lowest pittance that can jtossibly 
support mere anirnal existence. 

It is not possible to obtain any very accunate estimate of the abso¬ 
lute quantity of capital in a country at different periods ; but the ca¬ 
pacity of that capital to feed and support human beings, and the rate 
of its increase, may, notwithstanding, be Icarnqd with sufficient accu¬ 
racy, for our purpose, by referring to the progress of population. It is 
clear from the previous statements, that the inhabitants of a country, 
supposing them to have the same, or about the same, command of the 
necessaries and conveniences of life, cannot increase without a corres¬ 
ponding increase of capital. Whenever, therefore, we find the people 
of a country increasing without any, or with but very little, variation 
taking place in their condition, we may conclude, that the capital of 
that country is increasing in the same, or very nearly the same propor¬ 
tion. Now, it has been established beyond all question, that the popu¬ 
lation of several of the States of North America has, after making due 
allowance for immigrants, continued to double for a century pist in so 
short a period as twenty, or at most twenty-five years; and as the 
quantity of necessaries and conveniences, falling to the share of an in- 
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habitant of the Unkcd States, has not been materially inc/eased or 
diminished during the last century, this increase of population is a 
proof, that the capital of the country has advanced in a corresponding 
ratio. But in all old settled countries, the increase of capital, and, 
consequently, of population, is much slower. The population of Scot¬ 
land, iof example, is supposed to have amounted to 1,050,000 in 1700; 
and as it amounted to 3,062,294 in 1861, it would follow, on the prin¬ 
ciple already stated, that the capital of the country had required about 
160 years to treble.* In like manner, the population of England and 
Wales amounted to 6,064,000 in 1740, and to 20,068,224 in i86r, show¬ 
ing that the population, and, tl\crefore, the capital of that country, ap¬ 
plicable to the support of man, or the suj^ply of food, clothes, and other 
articles required for the support of human life, had more than trebled 
in 120 years. 

'I'he cause of this discrepancy in the rates at which capital and popu¬ 
lation advance in different countries, is to be found in the circumstance 
of industry brftig more productive in some than in others. It is ob¬ 
vious, that the increase of that portion of the capital of a country, 
which consists of the food and other raw products required for the 
subsistence and accommodation of man, must be very materially in¬ 
fluenced by the fertility of the soils that are under tillage. Suppose 
the science ol agriculture to be equally advJinced in two different coun¬ 
tries : if the fertility of the soils under cultivation was twice as great in 
the one as in the other, it is evident, that the power of adding to that 
portion of capital w^iich consists of food and other raw materials, and 
which is always the most important, would be twice as great in the 
courrtry where the soil was of the highest, as in that w'herc*it was of 
the lowest fertility. It is on this principle, that we dre enabled to ac¬ 
count for the extraordinarily rapid increase of capital, and, consequently, 
of population, in the Uncled States, and generally in all colonies, plantecl 
in fertile and thinly-peopled countries. America possesses a bound¬ 
less extent of fertile, and hitherto unoccupied land; and her agricul¬ 
turists, who are acquainted with all the arts and sciences of Europe, 
apply themselves only to the cultivation of the finest soils. Their in¬ 
dustry is, in consequence, extremely well rewai-ded. Each farmer has a 
great deal more produce than is required for his own consumption, or 
that of his family ; and as he accumulates the surplus as capital, there 
is a proportionally rapid increase of capital, and, consequently, also of 
population. 

But the situation of Great Britain, and of all old settled and com¬ 
paratively populous countries, is entirely different. Our most fertile 
lands have long since been brought under tillage; and we are now 
obligecfto raise whatever additional supplies of food we require, cither 

* It has more than trebletl in tiiis period : for the condition of ail classes of people has been 
exceedingly improved. 
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by forcieg the more fertile lands, or by resorting to such as are of very 
inferior productive power. The consequence is, that agricultural in¬ 
dustry is here comparatively ill rewarded. A given quantity of labour 
applied to the worst lands under tillage in England, does not certainly 
yield above half the quantity of fbod, and other raw produce, that it 
would yield were it applied to the cultivation of lands of the »ame de¬ 
gree of fertility as the worst that arc under tillage in the western States 
of America ; and hence, it follows, that the undertaker of any wc^ic in 
England, who should give the same amount of produce to his men, as 
wages, that is'givcn to labourers in these States, would have a far less 
quantity remaining to himself, and would have a proportionally small 
Ijower of accumulating capital. It is true, that, in the event of wages 
being reduced when tillage is extended over inferior soils, the share of 
the produce falling to the employers of workmen, is not diminished to 
the same extent that production is diminished. But as the labourers 
must ahvays obtain such a supply of necessaries and conveniences as 
is sufficient to enable them to exist, and continue theif race, no very 
considerable reduction can, in most cases, be made from wages ; and 
in point of fact, it is invariably found, that wherever tillage is widely 
extended over inferior soils, both the amount of produce, and the share 
falling to the capitalists are greatly diminished ; and there is, in con¬ 
sequence, a comparatively Slow increase of c.apital and population. 

The powerful influence exercised by the quality of the soils under 
cultivation on the productiveness of industry, and, consequently, on 
the accumulation of capital, may be learned as well by tracing the pro¬ 
gress of cultivation in the same country, as by comparing its state in 
different'eountries. It is stated, for example, by Messrs. Iveson, Har¬ 
vey, Wakefield, aiftl other intelligent witnesses examined by the Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons, appointed, in 1822, to inquire into 
the state of agriculture, that the best lands under tillage in England 
yield from thirty-six to forty bushels of wheat per acre, whilst the worst 
lands under tillage only yield from eight to ten bushels. Now, it is 
apparent that, with an equal degree of agricultural skill, there would 
have been four times the quantity of produce obtained by the agency 
of a given quantity of labour, when the best lands in England only 
were cultivated, that will now be obtained by applying the same quan¬ 
tity of labour to the culture of the worst lands under tillage ; and sup¬ 
posing other things to have been about equal at the two periods, there 
would have been in the first four times the power to accumulate capital, 
and, consequently, to provide for the wants of a population increasing 
four times as fast as in the latter period. 

It is true, that the difference that has actually obtained in the pro¬ 
gress of society in England, between the rates at which capifal and 
population have increased at different periods, has not been propor¬ 
tioned to this difference in the quality of the soils successively brought 
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under cultivation ; and this because the sciencej.of agriculture ^has not 
been stationary, but has been, all the while, making constant advances. 

It is obvious, however, that if agricultural science had remained in 
the same state, the power of the country to increase its supplies of 
food, and, consequently, to provide'for the principalwantsofanin- 
crea'sing*'population, would have varied precisely according to the 
variations in the qualities of the soils successively brought under 
cultivation. 

But in countries in the situation of England and the United States, 
whose inhabitants speak the same language, and have a Very extensive 
intercourse with each other, all ^hose arts and sciences that are gene¬ 
rally cultivated in them b^jth, must approach very near to an equality. 
No considerable discovery could be made in agricultural science in 
England without its being immediately communicated to America, nor 
in America without its communication to England ; and, therefore, if 
the lands last taken into cultivation in America be possessed of twice 
or thrice the productive power of those last taken into cultivation in 
England there can be no doubt that, agricultural industry in the former 
will be about twice or three times as productive as in the latter ; and 
the power which each country will possess of increasing that portion 
of its capital which consists of food and other farm produce will be in 
the same proportion. 

It appears, therefore, that the pow'er or capacity which countries 
possess of producing sufficient supplies of food to feed their inhabi¬ 
tants, is very differei.t at different stages of their progress-. In the ear¬ 
lier periods, when population is comparatively limited, it being only 
necessary to cultivate the best lands, industry is comparatively pro¬ 
ductive, and there is a rapid increase both of capital and population : 
But the best lands in every advancing country of moderate extent are 
speedily exhausted ; and, whenever this is the case, recourse must un¬ 
avoidably be had to those of inferior fertility, to obtain the means of 
providing for an increasing population : And with every inferior quality 
of land brought under cultivation, a proportional diminution will be 
made in the productiveness of industry, and in the rate at which capi¬ 
tal and population are advancing. Were cultivation so far extended, 
in Kentucky and Louisiana, as to render the lands last subjected to 
tillage in them of no greater fertility than those last cultivated in Great 
Britain, the progress of capital and population would be reduced to 
precisely the same level there and here. 

But while the power of all countries to feed additional inhabitants is 
thus progressively diminished, according to the diminished fertility of 
the soils which they must successively bring under cultivation, the 
power possessed by their inhabitants of adding tb their numbers, un¬ 
dergoes no sensible change. That principle, or instinct, which impels 
man to propagate his species, has appeared in all ages and countries 
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SO nearly the same, th^ it may, in the language of mathematicians, be 
considered as a constant quantity. The same power that has doubled 
the population of America in twenty or twenty-five years, is always 
in operation ; and if the supplies of food and other articles necessary 
for the support of the people continue to increase as fast as they have 
done, population will most certainly continue to advance in Ae same 
proportion in all time to come ; or, at all events, until the space re¬ 
quired to carry on the operations of industry has become deficient. 
But the princijile of increase is quite as strong in Yorkshire or Nor¬ 
mandy as it is in Kentucky or Illinois, and yet it is plainly impossible 
that the population of England or Frante can be doubled in so short i 
period. Owing to the greater sterility of tl)p soils we arc now culli 
vating, the quantity of produce to be divided between the undertakers 
of work in Great Britain and their labourers is much less than in 
America, and both parties have in consequence a less power of pro¬ 
viding for the wants of a family. These circumstances have had a 
corresponding influence on the habits of our people, 'fhey have felt 
that it would be equally ruinous tff themselves and their offspring to 
enter into matrimonial connections until they had some reasonable 
prospect of being able to provide for the children that might be ex¬ 
pected to spring from them. In consequence, marri^cs are very 
' generally deferred to a later period than in America, and a much 
larger proportion of the population find it expedient to pass their lives 
in a state of celibacy. And it is fortunate that this is the case ; it is 
fortunate, that the good sense of the people, and their laudable desire 
to preserve their place in society, has made them control the violence 
of their passions, and disregard the dicta of so many spurious advisers. 
Man cannot possibly increase beyond the means of subsistence pro¬ 
vided for his support: And, therefore, it is quite obvious and certain, 
that if the natural tendency of population to increase, in countries ad¬ 
vanced in the career of civilization, and where there is, in consequence, 
a considerably increased difficulty of providing supplies of food, be not 
checked by the prevalence of moral restraint, or by the prudence and 
forethought of the people, it imist be checked by the prevalence of 
■ vice, misery and famine. There is no alternative. The population of 
every country has a power, supposing food to be adequately supplied, 
to go on doubling every five-and-twenty years ; But as the limited 
extent and limited fertility of the soil render it impossible to go on pro¬ 
ducing food in this ratio, it necessarily follows, that unless the passions 
are moderated, and a proportional check given to the increase of popu¬ 
lation, the standard of human subsistence will not only be reduced to 
the lowest assignable limit, but famine and pestilence will be ,f)erpe- 
tually at work to relieve the population of wretehes bom only to be 
starved. 

The only criterion, then, of a real, and beneficial increase in the 
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population of a countiy, istlic increase in the means of its subsistence. 
If these means arc not increased, an increase ih the number 5 f births 
can be productive only of increaseil misery and mortality, ‘ Other cir* 
ciimstanccs being the same,’ says Mr. ^lahlnis, ‘ it may be affirmed 
that countries pppiilnifs according to tht^ qimntily of food they can 
produccf^r acquire; and Jtnppy, according to the liberality with which 
this food is divided, or the quantity wliiL-h a day's labour will purchase. 
CortY countries arc more populous than pasture countries, and rice 
countries more ))0]5iilous titan corn countries. Tint, their happiness 
docs not depend either upon their being more or less densely peopled, 
upon their poverty or their riches, their youth or their age, hui on the 
proportion xvhich the population and the food bear to each other! 
{Eiisay on Population, \'oi. ii. p. 214.} 



PART III. 

‘ DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 

Tjif, various methods by which thaj labour which is the only source of 
wealth may he ronclered most productive, and the mutual relation and 
dependence of the different kinds of industry beinff previously traced 
.and CNhibilcd, w’e now proceed to the ihinl lih'tsio/t of our subject, or 
loan invcslitjtltion of the laws regulating the propr>iti<.ins in which the 
different products of art and industry are disliibuicd among the various 
classes of the peojile. 

In treating of thb production of wc.iltli it was not ncccss.iry to in¬ 
quire, wlrcther the labrair re({uircd to appropriate and protjpcc coni- 
inodities, and without the espenditure of which tlicy would be wholly 
destitute of excliangcaldc value, was the sole limiting principle and 
measure of that value,—or whether it was not partly derived from 
other causes, and partly only fi-om lidiour. But an actpiaintancc with 
tlic circumstances which determine the value of commodities, in all the 
different stages of society, is absolutely necessary to enable us to ascer¬ 
tain the principles which rcgul.ate their distribution. 

Si-'.CTION I.— Value of two surte — I. Ex(han<^cabh Value—How tt 
IS tielt rutiui'ti—Coiiililions required lo render n Commodity invariable 

in its Kxciiaugenble Value .—//. Real Value—How it is determined _ 

Conditions required to render a Commodity invariable in Us Real 
Valuc—Quantity of Labour required to produce a Commodity 
different from the quaniity of Labour for which it will exchange. 
The value of a commodity may be considered in a double point of 
view • either, rst, in relation to the power or capacity which it pos- 
sessc^of exchanging for, or purchasing, certain qu.antitics of labour, or 
of other commodities obtainable only by means of labour; or, and, 
in relation to the quantity of labour that has been expended in sit 
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approj^riation or production, or that would be required for that pur¬ 
pose at'the period wh?n the investigation is made. 

Value, considered in the first point of view, is usually denominated 
exchangeable or relative value. 

Value, considered in the second point of view, may be denominated 
real value. 

It is abundantly obvious, that all commodities, possessed of ex¬ 
changeable, must also be possessed of real value, and 7 >icc versa. 

I. ExcHANGKAiiLE Vai.UE. —All commodities which are in demand, 
and which require any ])ortion of voluntary labour to obtain them, arc 
possessed of value,—that is, of the potwer or capacity of exchanging for 
labour or for other commodities : For, to ejjiploy labour in the pro¬ 
duction or appropriation of a commodity, is really to exchange labour 
for it; and any one commodity which it has required labour to obtain, 
will naturally be of the same value as, or will have the power or 
capacity of exchanging for, any other commodity obtaj^able only by 
the same quantity of labour. 

But though exchangeable value, or the capacity of exchanging for 
other things, is a quality inherent in all commodities which are not the 
spontaneous productions of nature, it is one that can neither be mani¬ 
fested nor appreciated, except when they are compare*! with each 
other, or with labour. It i 9 indeed quite impossible to speak of the 
value of a commodity without either referring to some other commo¬ 
dity or to labour as a standard. No one article, or product, can have 
any exchangeable value except in relation to so«iie other article or 
product that either is or may be exchanged for it. It would be just as 
correct W talk about absolute height or absolute depth, as about 
absolute value in eStchange. A is said to be valuable, or possessed of 
value, because it has the power of exchanging for a given quantity of B 
or C ; and it is evident, that the quantity of B or C, for which A 
exchanges, forms the only attainable measure of, or expression for, the 
value of A ; just as the cpiantity of A forms the only attainable measure 
of or expression for tlie value of B or C 

It follows, from the circumstance of exchangeable value being the 
power which a commodity has of exchanging for other commodities or 
for labour, that the exchangeable value of no one commodity can vary 
without occasioning a simultaneous vari.ation in the exchangeable 
value of all those with which it is compared. Suppose that a bushel 
of corn exchanged, in 1820, for live shillings, and that it now exchanges 
for ten shillings : In this case, it is evident that corn has doubled in 
value as compared with silver ; or, which is the same thing, that silver 
has lost a half of its value as comparetl with corn. This case is m0faih 
mutandis, the identical case of all commodities or product*! exchanged 
against one another. If A rises, it must be in relation to something 
else, as B; and if B falls, it must be in relation to something else, as 
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so lliat it is obviously impossible to change the relation of A to B, 
without at the same time changing that of B to A. 

It appears, therefore, that no conimodily can be constant or invari¬ 
able in its exchangeable value, unless it will at all tmes exchange for, 
or purchase, the same quantity of all'other commodities and of labour. 
Suppose A exchanges for one B, two C, three D, &c., its exchangeable 
value will be constant, provided it always preserves its present relation 
to the n, but not otherwise. And it is obvious, that to communicate 
this constancy of value to A, it would be indispensable that those cir¬ 
cumstances, whatever they may bo, that now determine its relation to, 
or its power to exchange for or purchase the commodities, B, C, D, 
&c. should, in all time to come, continue to exert precisely the same 
relative influence on it ana them.* Experience, by exhibiting the ex¬ 
changeable value of commodities in a state of constant fluctuation, 
sufficiently proves that the circumstances under which they are actually 
produced are widely different in their operation from those now sup¬ 
posed. Perhaps, however, it may be worth while to observe, that, if 
commodities hud been really produced under these circumstances, not 
A only, but every other commodity would have been an invariable 
standard ; just as any given commodity in a market may be used as a 
standard to which to refer the value of all the rest. It is evident, loo, 
that the possession of such an invariable standard would be of no use 
whatever ; All that it would teach us would be, tliat the causes which 
first made A exchange for B, continue to affect them both to the same 
proportional extent'; but of the nature of those causes, and the 
intensity of their operation, we should be left wholly in the dark. 

II. Real Value. —Having thus ascertained that the exchangeable 
value of any one commodity must always be expressed by the relation 
it bears to some other commodity or to labour, the next object that 
claims our attention is the investigation of the circumstances which 
determine this relation, or of the regulating principle of value. Suppose 
A is now equal to B ; if, a month hence, A should become equal to two 
B, the fact of this variation having taken place* would communicate 
nothing that could inform us how it had been occasioned. But, if we 
ascertain the came why A once exchanged for, or was equal in value 
I to B, we shall, By tracing the operation of this cause, be able to arrive 
at some more definite conclusions. 

It has been already seen that no commodity either is or can be 
possessed of value, or of the power of exchanging for anything else, 
unless it is in demand, and unless some portion of voluntary labour, 
or, as Adam Smith has termed it, of toil and trouble, has been 
requir^fl for its production or appropriation. Demand, therefore, may 


The conditions essential to the production of an invariable measure of exchangeable 
#/ pointed out in the Dmertation on the Nature, Meaeures, and Causee 
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be consitlered as the ultimate source or cause of both exchangeable 
and real value ; and it is the quantity of labour required to render a 
demand effectual, or the quantity required to produce, or appropriate 
the commodities wanted, that forms the singJe principle by which their 
real value is exclusively regulated and determined. And it will be 
afterwards shown, that when there arc no monopohes, and w^cn the 
supply of commodities in the market is exactly proportioned to'the 
effectual demand, their exchangeable value is identical with thcii*real 
value. If, then, it should, under such circumstances, be found that 
the power of a commodity. A, to purchase, or exchange for another 
commodity, B, was increased, and if it should also be found that an 
equal increase had taken place in the quantity of labour required to 
produce A, while the quantity required to jiroduce B continued the 
same, we should be entitled to say, that A had increased in exchange¬ 
able value because it had increased in real value—assuming the toil 
and trouble of acquiring any thing to be the measure ofjts real value, 
or of the esteem in which it is held by its possessor, and, conse¬ 
quently, of the proportion in which Jie will exchange it for other things. 

The quantity of commodities produced by equal quantities of toil 
and trouble is not always equal: But real value depends on the 
quantity of labour expended, and not on the mode in»which it is 
expended, or on the degree of its productiveness. The various inven¬ 
tions and discoveries by which the productive powers of labour are 
augmented, add nothing either to its real value, or to that of the 
commodities produced by its means. A day’s lalTour in a rude state 
of society} when the arts arc in their infancy, and the machines used 
by the labourer cosiparativcly inefficient, will undoubtedly yield a very 
different ciuantity of produce from a d.ay’s labour in an advanced and 
civilised period, when the arts arc highly improved, and the most 
powerful machinery universally introduced. Nothing, however, can 
be more obvious than that the sacrifice made by the labourer is just 
as great in the one case as in the other. The variation is not in the 
amount of physical force, or of labour, exerted by the agent that pro¬ 
duces, but merely in the mode in which that force is applied. But 
however the same quantity of labour may be laid out, and whatever 
may be the amount of its produce, its performance must unavoidably 
occasion the same sacrifice to those by whom it is performed ; and 
hence it is plain, that the products of equal quantities of labour, or of 
toil and trouble, must, however much they may differ in magnitude, 
always be of precisely the same real value. Nothing that is valuable 
can be obtained except by the exertion of a certain amount of labour, 
or of physical force. This is the price that man must pay ifbr all 
things not spontaneously furnished by nature ; and it is plainly by the 
magnitude of the price so paid, and not by the magnitude of the 
things themselves, that their real value is to be estimated. 
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So long, therefore, as we consider quantities- of labour and commo¬ 
dities in reference only to one another, without considering them in 
reference to the sacrifice their production or performance imposes on 
man, we liave no means by which to ascertain the causes of variation 
in the exchangeable value of commodities. And if it were impossible 
to discover these causes, the science of Political Economy, as now 
understood, could not exist. It would be worse than idle to set about 
inquiring into the causes which determine the value of commodities, 
if that value were altogether capricious and dependent on no fixed 
principle. If a commodity, A, for example, exchanges at one time for 
a quantity of labour, B, and af another time for twice that quantity, 
the variation may have aaisen either from causes exclusively affecting 
A, or exclusively affecting B, or which may have partly affected the 
one and partly tire other ; but so long as we compare only the com¬ 
modity and the quantity of labour together, we shall never be able to 
discover the ..cause of the variation ; and, as the one must be a 
standard to the other, we might with equal propriety say, either that 
the commodity A had risen, and the labour B fallen in value ; or, if it 
be admitted that ical value may exist, we might say that the real value 
Jf A had remained constant, while that of 15 had fallen ; or that the 
real value ofjl had remained constant, while that of A had risen. 

But as soon as we carry our investigations a little farther back,—as 
soon as we institute an investigation into the circumstances that limit 
or determine value,—we immediately perceive that given quantities of 
labour are not to be considered in the same light as given quantities 
of its produce, or of commodities ; For, whether the quantity of com¬ 
modities produced by a given amount of labour varies or remains 
constant, the value of that cpiantity, in the estimation of the producer, 
necessarily remains the same ; and he will always be disposed to 
exchange it for an eciual quantity, or the produce of an ccjual quantity 
of ether men’s labour. Suppose an individual could produce two 
pecks of wheat by a day’s labour in 1820, and that he can now pro¬ 
duce only one peck by the same quantity of labour ; this one peck 
will be deemed by him, and every one else, to be of exactly the same 
real value that the two pecks w’cre before ; for it has cost the same 
amount of sweat and toil to raise it; and it will, consequently, 
exchange for, or buy the same quantity of those commodities that 
continue to be produced by the same amount of labour as in 1820, 
than the two pecks did then. 

It appears, therefore, that the exchangcahlc value of, or the power of 
purchasing belonging to any given commodity, must be measured or 
detcrniined by the quantity of some other commodity, or of labour, for 
which it will exchange ; whereas the real value of a commodity, or the 
estimation in which it is held by its possessor, is measured or deter¬ 
mined by the quantity of labour required to produce or obtain it. 
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Suppose a bushel 0 / corn exchanges for, or is worth a yard of cloth : 
if the quantity of lal)our required to produce corn should be df.ublcd, 
while that requiretl to produce cloth continued the same, both the real 
and exchangetible vtilue of corn, as compared with cloth, would be 
(iouldod. but su))po3e that, instt.'ad of double the former (piantity of 
laljour being required to ))roducc corn, it continues to be as easily pro¬ 
duced as before, while the quantity of labour required to produce cloth 
is reduced a half; in this case, the real value of cloth, and jfs ex¬ 
changeable value, as compared with corn, would be reduced a h;df; 
so that, while no vtiriatiou took place in the real value of corn, both 
its l eal and exchangeable value woukVas in the former case, be doubled, 
as compared with cloth,* 

Assuming, then, that the magnitude of the quantities of labour 
cspended in the production of commodities is the sole determining 
lu inciple of their ;v7t/\-alue, it follow s, that, if any commodity required 
at all times the same (piaiUity of labour, or of toil and trouble, for its 
production, it would be inviiriah/i'm its real value. It i? obvious, how¬ 
ever, that no such commodity can possibly exist. The varying fertility 
of the soils to which lecoursc must succc.ssivcly be had, and the various 
improvements that are always being made in the tipplictition of Labour, 
occtision perpetual variations in the quantities of labot^r required to 
produce all sort.s of commodities. And, therefore, it is not to any one 
commodity, or set of commoditie.s, but to some given qu.antity of 
labour, that we must refer for an unvarying standard of;™/ value. 

When it is said th.at a given quantity, or the«i)roducc of a given 
quantity of labour, is always of equal iiiil value, it is not me,ant to 
affirm, that those who buy labour always give the same proportion of 
the produce of aifunvarying quantity of labour for the same quantity 
of labour. What is really meant is, that when the market is not 
affected by either real or artificial monopolies, and when the sujiply of 
commodities is ecpial to the effectual demand, the comparative quan¬ 
tities of labour requireil for their production will determine the/>/■<?- 
pertions in which their possessors will e.xchange them for each other, 
and for labour. A commodity produced by a certain quantity of 
labour will, in the state of the market now supposed, uniformly ex¬ 
change for, or buy any other commodity produced by the same 

* I'hc aciilc author of the Tcm/*lar&' Duxlo^i^nes, (Loud. May 1824, p. 551), ha<» 

staled, that *U is impo-vsible for A coniimially to increase in value—in real value oliserve— 
and yet command a continually tiecieasinj^ ({uantity of Jh’ This passage lias been aniiiiiativcrtcd 
upon by the author of the Crith td lUsscrtitiion on the Nature^ Mensnres, and Cnusfs of 
i'atne. Nothing, however, can be more perfectly ci->rrcctthan the statement in the Duxlo^ms. 

— A and li have been produced by certain quantities of labour; but more labour is now 
retiuived to produce A, and a still greater proportional quantity to produce Jl; under these 
circum.stanccs, A must obviously have increased in real value, or in the e.stim.tlion of itspruducers, 
for it has cost them a greater saciilicc of toil and trouble; but as A has not|iici-cascd 
so fast in real value as 11, it is plain it will now exch.ange for, or purchase a Ic.ssiiuantiiy 
of U. It is difficult to conceive liow the atithor of the Dissertation should not have perceived 
this distinction ; but if he had perceived it, he would certainly liuve spared not a few of the 
remarks he has made on the statements advanced by Mr. Ricardo, as well as by the author of 

pialoites. Dissertation on i/u* Nature^ Bic. 
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quantity of labour. It will never, however, exchange for, cfi buy 
exactly the same quantity of labour that produed-d it ;* but though it 
will not do this, it will always exchange for, or buy the same quantity 
of labour as any other commodity produced under the same circum¬ 
stances, or by means of the same quant’ty of labour, as itself When a 
capitalist j exchanges capital or commodities for labour, he really 
exchanges the produce of labour already performed, for labour to be 
performed. It is obvious, too, inasmuch as there is no fund except 
capital, or the commodities already produced and actually existing in 
a country, to feed and support the labourers engaged in the production 
of new commodities, that the quantity of produce they receive in 
exchange for their labour, or their wages, must vary according to the 
variations in the amount of that capital, and in their number. At one 
period, the labourers may bo so numerous, compared with the capital 
that is to maintain them, that a labourer may be willing to offer a 
future day’s labour for the existing produce of an hour’s labour already 
performed ; while, at another period, the number of labourers, com¬ 
pared with capital, may be so much reduced, that a labourer may be 
able to obtain the produce of ten hours performed labour for twelve 
hours future labour. But tlic real, and, in all ordinary states of the 
market, the exchangeable value of those commodities, on which equal 
quantities of labour have been laid out, is not in any degree affected 
by these variations. The change is not in the principle that regulates 
and determines value—the physical exertion, or the sweat and toil of 
the labourer—but in ^vhat he obtains for it. What he produces, or 
acquires by equal quantities of labour always costs him the same 
sacrifice, and has, therefore, thejsame real value, whether it .be large 
or small. He gives a constant, but receives a variab’e quantity in its 
stead. 

This distinction must be kept constantly in view. Dr. Smith seems 
to have considered the quantity of labour required to produce a com¬ 
modity as an equivalent expression for the quantity of labour for which 
that commodity would exchange ; and that, consequently, it might 
either be said that the real value of A is to the real value of B as the 
quantity of labour required to produce A is to the quantity required to 
produce B, or that the real value of A is to the real value of B as the 
quantity of labour for which A will exchange is to the quantity 
of labour for which B will exchange. But the difference between 
these two propositions is, in most cases, nothing less, than the 
difference between what is true, and what is false. And it is to Mr. 
Ricardo’s sagacity, in distinguishing between them, and in showing 
that while the first is undeniably correct, the second, instead of being 

• In point of fact, it will always exchange for more; and it is this excess that constUuies 
profits. No capitalist cowld have any motive to exchange the produce of a given quantity of 
labour already performed for the produce of the same q^uantity of labour to be performed. 
This would be to lend without receiving any interest oq tne loaq. 
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an equivalent proposition, is frequently opposed to the first, and, con¬ 
sequently, quite inaccurate, that the science is indebted for one of its 
greatest improvements. 

In stating that the quantity of labour required to produce commodi¬ 
ties is at once the only determinihg principle and measure of their real, 
and, generally speaking, also of their exchangeable value, k is taken 
for granted, of course, that all sorts of labour are reduced to the same 
common standard of intensity. The inequalities in the physical*forcc 
of those individuals who have attained to their full growth, and who 
arc perfectly formed, arc in themselves immaterial, and entirely dis¬ 
appear when considered in a general ^oint of view. Suppose the work 
|)crformcd by the generality of fidl grow% men in a given time to 
amount to any certain quantity (r): if, on the one band, the labour of 
a lew individuals should amount to a little more than this common 

quantity (to or -r-f-j--, &c.,) it is abundantly certain, that the la¬ 

bour of as many will, on the other hand, fall as muclf short of it, (to 
&c.) And, therefore, whatever excess may obtain 

among one set of labourers being fully balanced by a corresponding 
deficiency among another set, it is plain that the common and average 
real value of all sorts of coTnmodities will be precisely proportioned to, 
or coincident with, the common and average quantities of labour re¬ 
quired for their production. 

It will be shown, in the next section, that the^ircumstance of cer¬ 
tain sorts of labour being of the description which is called skilled, and 
ot their being paid at a higher rate than those common sorts that all 
may perform, depends on principles which do not in any degree affect 
the correctness of the principle we have been endeavouring to estab¬ 
lish with respect to the real value of commodities. 

“The result of thCsc investigations may be thus briefly recapitulated;— 

I. That no commodity is possessed of either real or exchangeable 
value, unless it is in demand, and unless some portion of voluntary 
human labour has been required for its production or appropriation. 

II. That a commodity which is possessed of real must also be pos¬ 
sessed of exchangeable value, and conversely. 

III. That the real value of a commodity is always dependent on 
and exactly proportioned to, the quantity of labour required for its pro¬ 
duction or appropriation. 

IV. That the e.xchangcable value of a commodity is dependent on, 
and exactly proportioned to, the quantity of any other commodity, or 
of labour, for which it will exchange. 

But though all commodities possessed of real must also be possessed 
of exchangeable value, the proportion which the one bears to the other 
is, owing to the operation of monopolies, and of changes in the rela- 
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tion of the demand for commodities to the suppJy, susceptiblc»of very 
great variation. If a bushel of vviieat and a yard of cloth are each pro¬ 
duced by equal quantities of labour, they will be of the same real value; 
but cither .an actual or an apprehended scarcity would have the cfiect 
to make the e.\-changcab!c value of* corn, or its power of exchanging 
for, or btlying other things, greatly exceed that of cloth ; while, on the 
other hand, an unusually abundant harvest, or an unusu.al demand for 
clothfwould have the eftect to raise its exchangeable value in relation 
to corn. And hence it is obvious, that though a commodity did exist, 
requiring at all times tlie same quantity of labour for its production, it 
would not, as has been sometimes supposed, form a standard by which 
to measure variations in tl^' exchangeable value of other commodities, 
or of labour. For, its \'aluc in exch;ingc might vary from the inlluence 
of causes affecting itself, though intrinsic to, and not dependent on the 
quantity of labour required for its production ; or it might vary from 
similar cause.', operating on tlie commodity with which it was to be 
compared. If A was always in’oduccd by the same quantity of labour, 
and if 15 and C were produced by varying quantities of labour, then, if 
value in exchange depended on nothing else but quantities of labour, 
or if it always bear the same proportion to these quantities, we should 
be able, by (comparing B and C with A, to^say at once, whether their 
value had remained constant, or to point out tlie precise extent to which 
it had varied. But, when there arc other ca\iscs which may affect the 
value of .\ itself, as well as the values of 15 and C, it is obvious we 
should not be .able, by merely comparing A with the others, to say if a 
variation took jilacc in the relation that had formerly obtained,,amongst 
them, whether it had been occasioned by causes c.xgliisivcly affecting 
A, or exclusively affecting 15 and C, or whether they had all been af¬ 
fected, though in different degrees. 

But, though it is quite visionary to expect to find what cannot pos¬ 
sibly exist—an invariable standard of exchangeable value, it is not so 
difficult as might, at first, be siqiposcd, to trace all variations in the ex¬ 
changeable value of commodities to their proper source. The discrep¬ 
ancies that obtain between the real and exchangeable value of commo¬ 
dities, are not arbitrary and capricious. They all depend on a very few 
principles wdiose operation and effect admit of being clearly exhibited 
and defined. And when this is done, the proportion, which the ex¬ 
changeable value of a commodity bears to its real value, at any given 
period, may be easily determined. 

Having premised these observations on value, I shall now proceed 
to investigate the laws which govern the distribution of the productions 
of art agd industry among the different classes of the society, and the 
circumstances which determine their exchangeable value in the dif¬ 
ferent stages of its progress, 
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^^CTION II.— Classy among -which the Produce of Industry is divided 

—Equality of IVages in all the Different Departinents of Industry — 

liquality of Profits—Capitals of every degree of Durability. 

Thk inhabitants of such countries as have made any considerable pro- 
giess ill civilization and the art;?, are generally divided into the three 
classes of labourers, capitalists, and landlords ; and whate^r may be 
the condition of any society—whether it is rude or refined, rich or poor 
—every person belonging to it, who is not a pauper, or who d«cs not 
subsist on the bounty of others, must be reckoned in one or other of 
these classes. Public functionaries of all sorts, and the various indi- 
% iduals engaged in what are callcdlibcral or learned professions, ex¬ 
change their services for valuable considerations. The whole subsist¬ 
ence of such persons is derived from wages ; and they are as evidently 
labourers as if they handled a spade or a jilough. It is to these three 
classes, therefore, that all the wealth of the world must primarily be¬ 
long. And hence it is, that the inquirj', with respect to^its distribution, 
really resolves itself into an investigation of the laws which regulate 
rent, wages, and profits. 

The differences in the wages paid to the labourers engaged in differ¬ 
ent employments, and the different rates of profit which the capitals 
invested in them yield to those who carry them on,«ppcar, at first 
sight, to oppose an insuperable obstacle to the establishment of any 
principles that should be generally applicable to them all. Such, how¬ 
ever, is not the case. The differences in question are apparent only. 
I'licy consist u holly of variations in the amount 8f money, or commo¬ 
dities p:ud to the labourer, or in the rate of givss profit accruing to the 
capitalist. But,^whcn the other considerations affecting wages arc 
taken into account, it will be found that they arc really the same, or 
very nearly the same, at any given period, in every employment; and 
it will also be found, notwithstanding the differences in the rate of 
gross profit, that the rate of net profit is the same at any given period 
in all employments ; or that the vasiations ime very trifling. 

1. Equality of the Wages of Ladour in different 
Employments. —If all employments were cquallyagreeablcand healthy, 
if the labour to be performey in each of them was of the same intensity, 
and if they all required the same degree of dexterity and skill on the 
part of the labourer, it is evident, supposing industry to oe ciuite free, 
there could be no permanent or considerable difference in the rate of 
wages paid to the labourers engaged in diflercnt businesses : For if, on 
the one hand, those employed in a particular business were to earn 
}nore than their neighbours, there would be an influx of labourers into 
that particular business, until the increased number of harMs had 
reduced wages to their common level; and if, on the other hand, those 
employed in a particular business were to earn less than their neigh¬ 
bours, there would be an efflux of labourers from it, until ip conse- 
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qucnce of the diminished number of hands, wage-s had been raised to 
the same level. In point of fact, however, the intensity of the labour 
to be pcrioi inod in different employment.s, the degree of skill required 
to carry them on, their healthiness, and the estimation in which they 
are held, differ exceedingly ; and these varying circumstances necessa¬ 
rily occasion proportional differences in the rate of wages paid to 
different classes of workmen. Wages are a compensation given to the 
labourer for the exertion of his physical powers, or of his skill, or 
ingenuity. They nnist, therefore, vary according to the greater severity 
of the labour to be performed, and to the degree of skill and ingenuity 
required. A jeweller or cngravcl, for example, mtist be paid a higher 
rate of wages than a common servant or a scavenger. A long course 
of training is necessary to instruct a man in the business of jewelling 
and engraving; and if the cost of his training were not made up to him 
in a higher rate of wages, he would, instead of learning so difficult an 
art, addict hin^self, in preference, to such employments as hardly 
require any instruction. Hence it is that the discrepancies that actually 
obtain in the rate of wages are all confined within certain limits—in¬ 
creasing or diminishing it only so far as may be necessary fully to 
ci[ualizc the unfavourable or favourable circumstances attending any 
employment. 

The following have been stated by Adam Smith, as the principal 
(ircumstances which occasion the rate of wages in some employments 
either to fall below, or rise above the general average rate of wages— 

I. The agrecableness and disagrecableness of the employments : 

II. The easiness or cheapness, or the difficulty and expence q|^ learn¬ 
ing them : 

HI. The constancy or inconstancy of the employments : 

IV. The small or great trust that must be reposed in those who 
carry them on : 

V. I'hc probability or improbability of succeeding in them. 

I. The agrecableness of an employment may arise either from 
rihysical or moral causes—from the lightness of the labour to be per- 
lonned, its healthiness or cleanliness, the degree of estimation in which 
it is held, &c.; and its disagreeableness will arise from the opposite 
circumstances—from the severity of the labour to be performed, its un- 
I'.calthincss or dirtiness, the degree of odium attached to it, &c. The 
rate of wages must obviously vary proportionally to the variations in 
circumstances exerting so powerful an influence over the labourer. It 
IS indeed quite out of the question to suppose, that any individual 
sliould ever be so blind to his own interest, as to engage in an occupa¬ 
tion cotwiidcred as mean and disreputable, or where the labour is 
severe, if he obtain only the same rate of wages that is obtained by 
those engaged in employments in higher estimation, and where the 
labour to be performed is comparatively light The labour of the 
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ploiiglftnan is not unhealthy, nor is it either irksome or disagreeable ; 
but beihg more severS than that of the shepherd, it is uniformly bet¬ 
ter rewarded, The same principle holds universally. Miners, gilders, 
type-founders, smiths, distillers, and all who carry on unhealthy, dis¬ 
agreeable, and dangerous businesses, invariably obtain higher wages than 
those artificers who have equal skill, but who are engaged in njore desir¬ 
able employments. The unfavourable opinion entertained respecting 
some businesses, has a similar effect on wages, as if the labour to be per¬ 
formed in them were unusually unhealthy or severe. The trade^of a 
butcher, for example, is generally looked upon as rather low and dis¬ 
creditable ; and this feeling occasions^such a disinclination on the part 
of young men to enter it, as can only be overcome by the high wages 
that butchers are said to cam, notwithstandTng the lightness of their la¬ 
bour : This also is the reason that the keeper of a small inn or tavern, 
who is never master of his own house, and who is exposed to the bru¬ 
tality of every drunkard, exercises one of the most profitable of the 
common trades. The contrary circumstances have contrary effects. 
Hunting and fishing form, in an advanced state of society, among the 
most agreeable amusements of the rich ; but from their being held in 
this degree of estimation, and from the lightness of their labour, those 
who practise them as a trade generally receive very small wages, and 
are proverbially poor: And the agreeableness and heallhiness of the 
employments, rather than the lightness of their labour, or the little skill 
which they require, seem to be the principal cause of the redundant 
numbers and consequent low tvages of commop farm-servants, and 
generally of all workmen employed in ordinary field labour. 

The severe discipline and various hardships to which common sol¬ 
diers are exposrtl, and the little chance they have of arriving at a 
higher station, are unfavourable circumstances, which, it might have 
been supposed, would have required a very high rate of wages to 
counterbalance. It is found, however, that there are really very few 
common trades in which labourers can be procured for so small a rate 
of wages as that for which recruits are willing to enlist in the army. 
Nor is it difficult to discover the causes of this apparent anomaly. 
Except when actually engaged in warlike operations, a soldier is com¬ 
paratively idle; while his free, dissipated, and generally adventurous 
life, the splendour of his uniform, the imposing spectacle of military 
parades and evolutions, and the martial music by which they are ac¬ 
companied, exert a most seductive influence over the young and incon¬ 
siderate. The dangers and privations of campaigns are undervalued, 
while the chances of advancement arc proportionally exaggerated in 
their sanguine and heated imaginations. ‘Without rcgardyjg the 
danger,’ says Adam Smith, ‘ soldiers are never obtained so easily as at 
the beginning of a new war; and though they have scarce any chance 
of preferment, they figure to themselves, in their youthful faneies, a 
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thousand occasions of acquiring honour and distinction which never 
occur. These romantic hopes make the whole price of their blood. 
Their pay is less than that of common labourers, and in actual service 
their fatigues are much greater.’ ( Murrays Reprints, p. 98 ). 

It is observed by Adam Smith, that the chances of succeeding in the 
sea servii^e are greater than in the army. ‘ The son of a creditable 
labourer or artificer may frequently go to sea with his father’s consent; 
but if he enlists as a soldier, it is always without it. Other people see 
some chance of his making something by the one trade : nobody but 
himself sees any of his making any thing by the other.’ But, the 
allurements to enlist in the army are, notwithstanding, found to be 
much greater than those which prompt young men to enter the navy. 
'I'hc life of a sailor is perhaps more adventurous than that of a soldier; 
but he has no regular uniform ; his employment is comparatively dirty 
and disagreeable ; his labour more severe ; and while at sea, he suffers 
a species of imprisonment, and cannot, like the soldier, excite cither 
the envy or adr..iration of his countrymen. In consequence, the wages 
of seamen almost invariably exceed those of soldiers ; and there is a 
greater difficulty of obtaining recruits at the breaking out of a war. 

In England, the disadvantages and drawbacks naturrdly incident to 
a seafaring life, were considerably increased by the practice of impress¬ 
ment. The violence and injustice to which sailors are exposed, operate 
most powerfully to prevent young men from entering onboard ship, 
and have thus, by-artificially lessening the supply of sailors, the effect 
to raise their wages above their natural level, to the extreme injury 
both of the king’s and the merchant service. ‘ The custom of impress¬ 
ment put a freeborn British sailor on the same footing as a Turkish 
sl.ivc. The Grand .Seignior could not do a more absolute act than to 
order a man to be dragged away from his family, and against his will 
run his head against the mouth of a cannon ; and if such acts should 
be frequent in Turkey, upon any one set of useful men, would it not 
drive them away to other countries, and thin their numbers yearly ? 
and would not the remaining few double or triple their wages ?■ which 
is the case with our sailors, in time of war, to the great detriment of 
our commerce^ 

In proof of the accuracy of this statement, it is sufficient to mention, 
that while the wages of all other sorts of labourers and artisans arc 
uniformly higher in the United States than in England, those of sailors 
are generally lower. The reason is, that the navy of the United .States 
is manned by means of voluntary enlistment only. The Americans 
arc desirous of becoming a great naval power, and they have wisely 
rclinqui.shcd a practice which would have driven all their best sailors 
from their service, and have forced them to man their fleet with the 
sweepings of their jails. 

It has been estimated, that there were above 16,000 British sailors on 
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board American ships at the close of last war ; and the wages of our 
scanicrf, which in tiinS of peace rarely exceed 40s. or 50s. a month, had 
then risen to loos. and 120s. ! This extraordinary influx of British 
seamen into the American service, and no less extraordinary rise in 
their wages, could be accounted.for only by our continuing to resort 
to impressment after it has been abandoned by the Unit(^d States. 
Tcninerly our seamen were in the habit, on the breaking out of a war, 
of dcserting in considerable numbers to Holland ; but the difference of 
language was an insuperable obstacle to their carrying this pracfice to 
any very injurious extent. With the United States, however, the case 
is altogether different. There our sailers are assured of a safe asylum 
among their kindred and friends—among those whose language, reli¬ 
gion, customs, and habits are all identicalAvith their own—and who 
■will ntiturally be disposed to hold out every tem])tation to draw them 
to their service. Nothing but the abolition of impressment could pos¬ 
sibly counteract such overpowering inducements to desertion, and 
effectually reduce the w'agcs of our seamen. And as it has been re¬ 
peatedly shown, that impressment was in no respect, nor under any 
circumstances, necessary to the manning of the licet,*' we trust that it 
will speedily be abolished; and that the efforts of the Americans to 
increase their naval power will not be assisted by our obstinately cling¬ 
ing to a system fr.aught wiUi injustice, cruelty and opprcs?ion. 

'I'he ofticers of the army and navy, and many of those functionalies 
who fill situations of great trust and rctf])onsibilily, receive only a ci.m- 
parativcly small pecuniary remuneration. The consideration attached 
to such offices, and the influence they confer on their possessors, form 
a prineipil part of their salar)'. 

11 . The wagc3*of labour, in particular businesses, vary according 
to the comparative facility with which they may be learned. 

There are sever.al sorts of labour which a man may perform without 
any, or with but very little previous instruction ; and in which he will, 
consequently, gain a certain rate of wages from the moment he is em¬ 
ployed. But, in all civilized societies, there is a great variety of em¬ 
ployments which can be carried on by those only who have been regu¬ 
larly instructed in them. And it is evident, that the wages of such 
skilled labour must exceed the wages of that which is comparatively 
rude, so as to afford the workmen a sufficient compensation for the 
time they have lost, and the expense they have incurred in their edu¬ 
cation. Suppose, to illustrate this principle, that the average and ordi¬ 
nary rate of wages paid to unskilled labourers is £2^ a year : If the 
education of a skilled labourer—a jeweller or engraver, for example— 
and his maintenance up to the period when he begins to suppoH him¬ 
self, cost .£200 more than is required for the maintenance of mr un¬ 
skilled labourer up to the same period, it is quite obvious he will not 

* Edin. Rei'iew, No. 8i, p. 154, and No. 84, p. up/. 
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be in so good a situation as his unskilled neighbours, unless his wages 
are so much higher than those earned by ihem, as will, besides yield¬ 
ing him the customary rate of profit on the extra capital of £200 ex¬ 
pended on liis education and maintenance, suffice to replace the capital 
itself previously to wliat may be supjfosed to be the probable termina¬ 
tion of. h;life. If he obtains less than this, he will be underpaid ; 
and if he obtains more, there will be an influx of new entrants, until 
their nompetition has reduced wages to their proper level. * 

The policy of most European nations has added to the natural and 
necessary cost of breeding up skilled labourers, by forcing them to 
serve as apprentices for a much longer period than is in most cases 
necessary to obtain a knowledge of the trades they mean to exercise. 
But, as the wages of labour must always be proportioned, not only to 
the skill and dexterity of the labourer, but also to the time he has 
spent, and the clilliculties and c.xpcnse to which he has been put in 
learning his business,.it is plain, that if an individual is compelled to 
serve an apprenticeship of seven years to a business which he might 
have learned in two or three years, he must obtain a proportionally 
higher rate of wages after the expiration of his apprenticeship, than 
would otherwise have sufficed to remunerate him. The institution of 
unnecessarily, long apprenticeships is, therefore, productive of a double 
injury : I. It is injurious to the employers of workmen, by artificially 
raising the wages of their journeymen ; and II. It is injurious to the 
workmen, from its tendency to generate idle and dissipated habits, by 
making them pass sc large a portion of their youth without any suffi¬ 
cient motive to be industrious. 

By the common law of England, every man has a right to employ 
himself at pleasure in every lawful trade. But this sound principle was 
almost entirely subverted by a statute passed, in compliance with the 
solicitations of the corporate bodies, in the 5 th year of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, commonly called the statute of apprenticeship. 
It enacted that no person should, for the future, exercise any trade, 
craft, or mystery, at that time exercised in England or Wales, unless he 
had previously served to it an apprenticeship of seven years at least; 
and what had before been a bye-law of a few corporations, thus be¬ 
came the general and statute law of the kingdom. Fortunately, how¬ 
ever, the courts were always singularly disinclined to enforce the pro¬ 
visions of this statute. Though the words of the act plainly included 
the whole kingdom of England and Wales, it was interpreted to refer 
only to market towns j and it was also interpreted to refer only to those 
trades which had bpen practised in England when the statute was 
passed, and to have no reference to such as had been subsequently in¬ 
troduced. This interpretation gave occasion to several very absurd 
and even ludicrous distinctions. It was adjudged, for example, that 
a coachmaker could neither himself make p^as, employ a journeyman to 
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make his_ coach wheels, but must buy them of a master wheelwright, 
this latter trade having been exercised in England before the. 5th of 
Elizabeth. But a wheelwright, though he had never served an appren¬ 
ticeship to a coachmaker, might cither make himself, or employ a 
journeyman to make coaches, the trade of a coachmaker not being 
within the statute, because not exercised in England at the tjjne when 
it was passed. The contradiction and absurdity of these regulations, 
and the impolicy and injurious operation of the statute had long^cen 
obvious; but so slow is the progress of sound legislation, and so power¬ 
ful the opposition to every change affecting private interests, that its 
repeal did not take place until 1814. The act for this purpose did not, 
however, interfere with any of the existing rights, privileges, or by-laws 
of the different legally constituted corporations; but wherever these 
do not interpose, the formation of apprenticeships and their duration is 
now left to be wholly adjusted by the parties themselves. 

III. The wages of labour, in different employments, vary with the 
constancy and inconstancy of employment. • 

Employment is much more constant in some trades than in others. 
Many trades can only be carried on in particular states of the weather, 
and seasons of the year; and if the workmen, who arc engaged in 
such trades, cannot easily find employment in others during the time 
they are thrown out of thetn, their wages must be proportionally aug¬ 
mented. A journeyman jeweller, weaver, shoemaker, or tailor, for 
example, may, under ordinary circumstances, reckon upon obtaining 
constant employment; but masons, bricklayers, paviors, and, in 
general, all those workmen who carry on their business in the open 
air, arc liable to perpetual interruptions. Their wages must, however, 
not only suffice m maintain them while they are employed, but also 
‘during the time they are necessarily idle; and they ought also to 
afford them, as Adam Smith has remarked, some compensation for 
those anxious and desponding moments which the thought of so pre¬ 
carious a situation must sometimes occasion. 

This principle shows the fallacy of the opinion so generally enter¬ 
tained respecting the great earnings of porters, hackney coachmen, 
watermen, and generally of all workmen employed only for short 
periods, and on particular occasions. Such persons frequently mat-f 
as much in an hour or two as a regularly employed workman makes in 
a day; but this greater hire, during the time they are employed, is 
found to be only a bare compensation for the labour they perform, and 
for the time they are necessarily idle; instead of making money, such 
persons are almost invariably poorer than those who are engaged in 
more constant occupations. 

The interruption to employments occasioned by the celebration of 
holidays, has a similar effect on wages. There are countries in which 
the holidays, including Sundays, make a fuU half of the year ; and the 

Q 
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necessary wages of labour must there be aboijf double of what they 
would be were these holidays abolished. 

IV. The wages of labour vary according to the small or great trust 
which must be reposed in the workmen. 

‘ The wages of goldsmiths and jevrellers arc everywhere superior to 
those of ' nany other workmen, not only of equal, but of much superior 
ingenuity ; on account of the precious materials with which they arc 
intriMted. 

‘ We trust our health to the physician ; our fortune, and sometimes 
our life and reputation, to the lawyer and attorney. Such confidenc e 
could not safely be reposed in’ people of a very mean or low condi¬ 
tion. Their reward must,,be such, therefore, as may give them that 
rank in the society which so import.ant a trust recjuircs. The long 
time and the great expense which niu.st be laid out in their cduc.atinn, 
when combined with this circumstance, necessarily enhances still 
further the price of their labour.’ {Wealth of Na!ions, Murray’s 
Reprint, p. 104.) 

V. The wages of labour in different employments vary according to 
the probability or improbability of success in them. 

This cause of variation chiefly affects the wages of the higher class 
of labourers.vOr of those who practise what arc usually denominated 
liberal professions. 

If a young man is bound apprentice to a shoemaker, or a tailor, 
there is hardly any doubt but he will attain to an ordinary degree of 
proficiency and cxpc'rtness in his business, and that he will be able to 
live by it But, if he is bound apprentice to a lawyer, a painter, a 
sculptor, or a player, there are ten chances to one if he ever attains to 
such a degree of proficiency in either of these callings as will enable 
him to subsist on his earnings. But, in professions where many fail 
for one who succeeds, the fortunate one ought not only to gain such a 
rate of wages as will indemnify him for ail the expenses incurred in 
his education, but also for all that has been expended in the education 
of his unsuccessful competitors. It is abundantly certain, however, 
that the wages of lawyers, players, sculptors, &c. taken in the aggre¬ 
gate, never amount to so large a sum. The lottery of the law, and 
the other liberal professions, has many great prizes, but there is, not¬ 
withstanding, a large excess of blanks. ‘ Compute,’ says Adam Smith, 
‘in any particular place, what is likely to be annually gained, and 
what is likely to be annually spent, by all the different workmen it) 
any common trade, such as that of shoemakers o^ weavers, and you 
will find that the former sum will .generally exceed the latter. But, 
mak^ .the same computation with regard to all the counsellors and 
students of law, in all the different Inns of court, and you will find 
that their annual gains bear but a very small proportion to their annual 
expense, even though you rate the former as high, and the latter as 
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low as can well be done.—The lottery of the law, therefore, is very far 
from b^ing a perfectly fair lottery; and that, as well as many other 
liberal and honourable professions, is, in point of pecuniary gains, 
evidently under-recompensed.’ 

But the love of that wealth, power, and consideration, that most 
commonly attend superior excellence in any of the liberal professions, 
and the overweening confidence placed by each individual in his own 
good fortune, ar-e sufficient to overbalance all the disadvantages* and 
drawbacks that attend them ; and never fail to crowd their ranks with 
all the most generous and liberal spirits. 

It is unnecessary to enter upon any farther details with respect to 
this part of our subject. It has been sufficigntly proved, that the per¬ 
manent differences that actually obtain in the rate of wages paid to 
those who are engaged in different employments in countries where in¬ 
dustry is free and unfettered, are never more than sufficient to balance 
the favourable or unfavourable circumstances attending them. Those 
who receive the highest wages, are not, when the cost of tficir education, 
the chances of their success, and the various disadvantages incident to 
their professions, are taken into account, really better paid than those 
who receive the lowest. The wages earned by the different classes of 
workmen arc equal, not when each individual earns the .'ipmc number 
of shillings, or of pence, in ^ given space of time, but when each is 
paid in proportion to the severity of the labour he has to perform, to 
the degree of previous education and skill that it requires, and to the 
other causes of variation already specified. So iong, indeed, as the 
principle of competition is allowed to operate without restraint, or so 
long as eSt'ch individual is allowed to employ himself as he pleases, we 
may be assured, tHat the higgling of the market will always adjust the 
rate of wages in different employments on the principle now stated, 
and that they will be, all things considered, very nearly equal. If you 
depress the rate of wages in one employment below the common level, 
labourers will leave it to go to others ; and if you raise it above the 
same common level, labourers will be attracted to it from those depart¬ 
ments where wages are lower, until their increased competition has 
sunk them to their average standard. A period of greater or less dura¬ 
tion, according to the peculiar circumstances affecting each particular 
employment, is always required to bring about this equalization. But 
aU inquiries, that have the establishment of general principles for their 
object, either are, or ought to be, founded on periods of average dura¬ 
tion : and whenever such is the case, we may always, without occa¬ 
sioning the slightest error, assume that the wages earned in different 
employments are, all things taken into account, precisely equal, m 

For similar reasons to those which have now been stated, it is easy 
to see that the profits accruing to the capitalists engaged in different 
businesses, though varying proportionally 40 the greater or less risk, 

9~? 
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and other circumstances affecting the capitals the^ employ, must really, 
when all things arc taken into account, be about the same in -them all. 
It is obvious, indeed, that profits have not attained their level until 
they have been adjusted so as to balance these different advantages 
and disadvantages. None would engage in unusually hazardous under¬ 
takings, cf the capital employed in them was only to yield the same 
profit that may be obtained by employing it in more secure businesses. 
Whetever there is extraordinary risk, that risk must be compensated. 
And hence, the well known distinction between gross and net profit 
Gross profit always varies according to the risk, the respectability, and 
the agreeablcness of different err.ploymcnts, while net profit is the same, 
or very nearly the s.ame, ^t any particular period, in them all. A gun¬ 
powder manufacturer, for example, must obtain as much profit, over 
and above the profit obtained from the capital engaged in the securest 
businesses, as will suffice to guarantee or insure his capital, from the 
extraordinary risk to which it is exposed, in a business of such extreme 
hazard. If tlie gunpowder manufaCLurer were to obtain more than this 
rate, additional capital would be attracted to his business, and if he 
were to obtain less, he would withdraw capital from it. The constantly 
acting principle of competition, or, which is just the same thing, the 
self-interest{){ every individual, will never permit the wages or the pro¬ 
fits obtained by any particular set of workmen or capitalists, taking all 
things into account, to continue either long below or long above the 
common and average rate of wages and profits obtained by those who 
are employed, or who have capital invested in other businesses. It is 
by this common standard that the wages and profits of particular busi¬ 
nesses arc always regulated ; they can never diverge consida; ably from 
it; they have a constant tendency to equalization; and may, in all the¬ 
oretical inquiries be supposed, without occasioning any error of conse¬ 
quence, exactly to coincide. 

The principle of the equality, or rather of the constant tendency to 
equality, of the wages earned by the labourers, and of the profits de¬ 
rived from the capitals, employed, at the same time, in all the various 
branches of industry, was pointed out by Mr. Harris, {Essay on Money 
and Coins, p. 13^, and also by Mr. Cantillon, {Analysis of Trade, &r>c. 
p. 15); but it was first fully demonstrated in the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth qhapters of the first book of the Wealth of Nations. The estab¬ 
lishment of this principle was one of the greatest services rendered by 
Adam Smith to the science of Political Economy. Nothing can be 
clearer, more convincing and satisfactory, than his reasoning on this 
subject. The equality of wages and of profits has, ever since the publi- 
caticn of his work, been assumed as admitted and incontestible. 

It ought also to be kept in view, throughout all the investigations of 
this science, that the capitals employed in the production of commod¬ 
ities may be of aJjBOSt every conceivable degree of durability, or, in 
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Other words, that periofls of almost every conceivable degree of dura¬ 
tion may be required for their consumption. The bread, beer, and 
other articles provided for the subsistencif of the labourer, form a part, 
and an important one too, of thj capital of the country ; but how 
limited is the durability of such articles, compared with the durability 
of a bridge, or a granite dock ! The former may be consumdR in the 
space of ah hour, while the latter will probably last for five hundred 
or a thousand years. These two species of capital may be tak(?h as 
representing the extremes of duration, and the space between them may 
be supposed to be filled up, and I believe is really so, by capitals of 
every intermediate degree of durability. One machine may be capalDle 
of lasting fifty years, another forty, a third tefl, and so on. Nor in all 
the long interval between the duration of the least and that of the 
most rapidly perishable capital, is it possible to fix on any term which 
does not, or may not, represent the durability of a capital. 

Section \\\.~Cosi of Production the regulating pri)u'tj>lc of Price — 
Influence of Variations in the Demandfor and Supply of Commodi¬ 
ties on their Price—Influence of Monopolies—Average Price always 
coincident with Cost of Produawn. 

Having thus seen that the^wages earned by the labourer* engaged in 
different employments, are, all things considered, precisely equal ; and 
that the same principle holds with respect to the profit derived from 
the capitals invested in the different departments of industry, we might 
proceed to inquire into the effects supposed to be txercised by varia¬ 
tions in tlje rate of wages, and in the rate of profits on the value of 
commodities. Ru^ before entering on this inquiry, it will be expedient 
to investigate the influence which the relation between the supply of 
commodities and the demand for them has in determining their ex¬ 
changeable value, as compared with each other, and their price or 
value as compared with money. It was long the universal opinion, and 
it is still the opinion of the great majority of practical men, and even 
of some Political Economists of considerable eniine icc, that the e.x- 
changeable value of commodities depends exclusively on their relative 
abundance or scarcity in the market compared with the demand. 
There can be no doubt, however, that this opinion is essentially erron¬ 
eous ; and 1 shall now very briefly recapitulate some of the statements 
by which its fallacy has been demonstrated. 

It has been already seen, that the capitals invested in different 
businesses yield, at any given period, the same common and average 
rate of net profit But it is quite obvious, that if any commodity were 
brought to market and exchanged for a greater amount either of «her 
commodities, or of money, than was required to defray the cost of its 
production, including, in that cost, the common and average rate of 
net profit at the time, its producers would be placed in a relatively 
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advantageous situation compared with otIiers»; and there,vmuld, in 
consequence, be an influx of capital into that particular department, 
until competition had sunk the value, or price of the article, to the 
level that would just yield the customary rate of profit on the capital 
employed in its production. And, on the other hand, if a commodity 
were brfcught to market which did not exchange for so great an amount 
of other commodities, or of money, as was required to cover the cost 
of its production, its producers would be placed in a relatively disad¬ 
vantageous situation ; and would, in consequence, withdraw their 
capital from the production of the commodity, until its value or price 
had risen to such a level as was sufficient to place them in the same 
situation as their neighbaars, or to yield the same rate of profit. 

The cost of irroducing commodities,—denominated by Adam Smith 
and M. Gamier jiahnnl or neccssajy price,—is, as will be afterwards 
shown, identical with the quantity of labour required to produce them 
and bring thym to market. But, without inquiring at present into the 
elements which form the cost of production, it is quite obvious that it 
is the permanent and ultimate regulator of the exchangeable value or 
price of every commodity that is not subjected to a monopoly, and that 
may be iiufefuiitcly increased in quantity by the application of fresh 
capital and>’abour to its production. Thaf the market price of such 
commodities and their cost of production do not ahvays coincide is 
certain } but they cannot, for any considerable period, be far separated, 
and have a constant tendency to equality. It is plain, that no man w'ill 
continue to product commodities if they sell for less than the cost of 
their production—that is, for less than will indemnify hint for his ex- 
pences, and yield him the common and average ra^p of profit on his 
capital. This is a limit below which it is obviously impossible prices 
can be permanently reduced ; and it is equally obvious, that if they 
were, for any considerable period, to rise above it, additional capital 
would be attracted to the advantageous business; and the competition 
of the producers w'ould lower prices. 

A demand, to be effectual, must be such as will cover the cxpence of 
production. If it is not sufficient to do this, it can never be a means 
of causing commodities to be produced and brought to market. The 
demand of those who have both the power and the will to purchase, 
for any particular commodity may become ten or ten thousand times 
more extensive, or it may decline in the same proportion, but, if the 
cost of its production continues the same, no permanent variation will 
be occasioned in its price. Suppose, for example, that the effectual 
demand for hats is suddenly doubled ; that circumstance w'ould un- 
douB’.edly occasion a rise of price, and the hatters would, in conse¬ 
quence, make large profits ; but this rise could only be of a very 
limited duration ; for these large profits would immediately attract 
additional capital to the hat manfacttire ; an increased supply of hats 
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would 4 e brought to market, and if no variation took place in the cost 
of their’pJ’oduction, their price would infallibly sink to its former level. 
Suppose, on the other hand, that the demand for hats is increased 
tenfold, and the cost of their production diminished in the same pro¬ 
portion, we should, notwithstanding the increased demand, be able in 
a very short time, to buy a hat for the tenth part of what it now costs. 
Again, suppose the demand for hats to decline, and the cost di produc¬ 
ing them to increase ; the price would, notwithstanding the diminished 
demand, gradually rise, till it had reached the point at which it #ould 
yield the hatters tlie common and average rate of profit on the capital 
employed in their business. It is admitted that variations in the 
demand and supply occasion tcmjiorary variations of price. But it is 
essential to remark, that these variations !lre only lemporavy. The 
cost ofproduct ion is the grand regulator of price—the centre of all 
those transitory and evanescent oscillations on the one side and the 
other ; wherever industry is free, the competition of the producers will 
always elevate or sink prices to its level. ■ • 

In certain branches of industry, such, for example as agriculture, 
which are liable to be seriously affected by variations in the seasons, 
and fiom which capital cannot be easily withdrawn, there is a some¬ 
what longer interval than in others, before the market price of produce 
and the cost of producing k can be equalized. But that stfth an equali¬ 
zation must take place in the end is absolutely certain. Neither 
farmers, nor any other class of producers, will continue to bring pro¬ 
ducts to market, unless they sell for such a price as is sufficient to pay 
the expense of their production, including the common and average 
rate of pibfit on the capital employed by them.* When an excess of 
supply depressesl;he price of corn below this leA^el, the occupiers of 
poor land are involved in the greatest difficulties : a number of them 
are in consequence driven from their employments ; and a smaller 
supply of corn being brought to market, prices arc elevated so as to 
yield the customary rate of profit, and no more, to the cultivators of 
the poorest soils that are still continued under tillage.—The self-interest 
of the cultivators will not permit prices to be permanently depressed 
below this level; and the self-interest of the public will not permit 
them to be permanently raised above it; for, if they were raised above 
it, then the cultivators would gain more than the common and average 
rate of profit, and capital would, of course, be immediately attracted to 
agriculture, and would continue flowing in that direction, until the 
natural and indestructible equilibrium of profit had been restored— 
that is, until the price of agricultural produce had fallen to such a sum 
as Avould just yield the average rate of profit to the cultivators of the 
worst soils, or to the improvers of the best. This is the point a^hicH 

• Nemo emm sanus debet vellc imfensam ac SKmftum facere in cultumm, si vtdei non 
refici. Varro, J)e Re Rustica, Lib. i. § 2. 
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averaf;e prices must continue stationary, or about which markc!; jK'ices 
must oscillate, until the cost of production be increased or diinrinished. 
If any great discovery were made in agriculture—such a discovery, 
for instance, as would reduce the cost of cultivation a half, the price of 
agricultural produce would fall in the same proportion, and would 
continue to sell at that reduced rate until the increase of population 
had forcecl recourse to soils of a decreasing degree offe 7 -tility. When¬ 
ever this took place, prices would again rise. Why is the price of 
com almost invariably higher in this country than in France? Is it 
because we have a greater demand for it, or because of the greater 
cost of production in this country ? 

A pound weight of gold is at present worth about fifteen pounds of 
silver. It cannot, howevef, be said that this is a consequence of the 
demand for gold being greater than the demand for silver, for the 
reverse is the fact. Neither can it be said to be a consequence of an 
absolute scarcity of gold, for those who choose to pay a sufficient price 
for it may obtain it in any quantity they please. The cause of this 
difference in the price of the two metals consists entirely in the circum¬ 
stance of its costing about fiftccti times as much to produce a pound of 
gold as to produce a pound of silver. That this is really the case, is 
plain from the admitted fact, that the producers of gold do not gain 
any greater pfbfit than the producers of silver, iron, lead, or any other 
metal. They have no monopoly of its production. Every individual 
who chooses may send capital to Brazil, and become a producer of 
gold ; and wherever this is the case, the principle of competition will 
always force the pro(!uct to be sold at such a price as will just pay the 
expenses of its production and no more. Were a gold mine discovered 
of equal productiveness with the silver mines, the production of gold 
would immediately become the most advantageous of all businesses ; 
an immense supply of that metal would, in consequence, be thrown 
upon the market, and its price would, in a very short period, be 
reduced to the same level as silver. 

If a set of men were brought together from various countries, ignorant 
of each other’s wants, and of the labour and expense required to pro¬ 
duce the commodities which we may suppose each of them to possess, 
these commodities would be bought and sold according to the relative 
wants and fancies of the parties. Under such circumstances, a pound 
of gold might be given for a pound of iron, and a gallon of wine for a 
gallon of small beer. As soon, however, as a system of commercial 
intercourse has been established, and as the wants of society and the 
powers of production come to be well and generally known, an end is 
put to this arbitrary method of bartering. Thousands of sellers then 
enter the market. But when such is the case, it is no longer possible 
to sell a pound of iron for a pound of gold ; and why .^—because the 
producers of iron will undersell each other until they have, by their 
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compefition, reduced jts exchangeable value, or price, to the level of 
the cost of its production. This is, in every civilized society, the pivot 
on which exchangeable value always turns. It is usual for voyagers, 
who touch at countries occupied by savages, to obtain commodities 
from them in exchange for toys ol- trinkets, which it cost infinitely less 
to produce ; but in all civilized and commercial countries, the propor¬ 
tion in which, generally speaking, one commodity exchanges for 
another, will depend exclusively on the comparative cost of "their 
production. 

Thus, then, it appears, that no variation of demand, if it be nnac- 
companied by a variation in the cost 0} prodttcHon, can have any last¬ 
ing influence on price. If the cost of production 'be diminished, price 
will be equally diminished, though the demand should be increased to 
any conceivable extent. If the cost of production be increased, price 
will be equally increased, though the demand should sink to the lowest 
possible limit. 

It must always be remembered, that this reasoning applies to the 
case of those commodities only on which competition is allowed to 
operate without restraint, and whose quantity can be indefinitely in¬ 
creased by the application of fresh capital and industry to their pro¬ 
duction. But there are circumstances under which the supply of com¬ 
modities is strictly limited ; and when such is the case, their price is 
no longer determined by the cost of their production, but by the degree 
of their real or supposed utility, compared with the means and neces¬ 
sities of the buyers. In a desert or a besieged ci^, a pound of bread 
might be worth more than a pound of gold.* And though artificial 
monopolies are.rqj-ely carried to so very oppressive a height, the same 
principle holds with respect to the value of all commodities produced 
under them. When a particular individual, or class of individuals, ob¬ 
tains the exclusive privilege of manufacturing certain species of goods, 
the operation of the principle of competition is suspended with respect 
to them, and their price must, therefore, entirely depend on the pro¬ 
portion in which they arc brought to market compared with the de¬ 
mand. If monopolists supplied the market liberally, or kept it always 
as fully stocked with commodities as it would have been had there 
been no monopoly, the commodities produced by them would sell at 
their natural price, and the monopoly would have no farther disadvan¬ 
tage than the exclusion of the public from an employment which every 
one ought to have the power to carry on. In point of fact, however, 
the market is seldom or never fully supplied with commodities pro^ 


• Pliny, (Hisi. Nat. MV 8. cap. 57.), and Valerius Maximus, (lib. 7. cap. 6,), relate that, 
diinng the siege of Casihnum by Hannibal, the scarcity of provisions becaine so ctfih’eine. 
that a rat was »ld for aoo denarii I they add, that the seller had the worst of the bargain, 
hanng died of hunger, while the rat was the means of preserving the life of the buyer. Anaro 
«»K«, says Valerius, ylrme consumpta, manubtis sordium suarum fruition licuit: trout 

necenaru, com^arMi 
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duccd under a monopoly. All classes of producers endeavourfto pro¬ 
cure the highest possible price for their commddities ; and those who 
are protected, by means of a monopoly, against the risk of being un¬ 
dersold by others, either keep the market understocked, or supply it 
with inferior articles, or both. Under such circumstances, the price of 
commodities, if they cannot be easily smuggled from abroad, or clan¬ 
destinely’ produced at home, is elevated to the highest point to which 
the competition of the buyers can raise it; and may, in consequence, 
amount to five, ten, or twenty times the sum it would amount to were 
competition permitted to operate in their production and sale. The 
will and power of the purchasers to offer a high price forms the only 
limit to the rapacity of monopolists. 

Besides the commoditie's produced under artificial monopolies, there 
is another class whose quantity cannot be increased by the operation 
of human industry, and whose price is not, therefore, dependent on the 
cost of their production. Ancient statues, vases, and gems, the pictures 
of the great masters, some species of wanes which can be produced in 
limited quantities only from soils of a particular quality and exposure, 
and a few other commodities, belong to this class. As their supply 
cannot be increased, their price must vary inversely as the demand, 
and is totally unaffected by any other circumstance. 

But with these exceptions, which, when .compared to the mass of 
commodities, are but few and unimportant, wherever industry is unre¬ 
stricted and competition allowed to operate, the average price of the 
various products of art and industry, always coincides with the cost of 
tlieir production. tVhen a fall takes place in the market price of any 
commodity, we cannot say whether that fall is really advante.geous, or 
whether a part of the wealth of the producers be not gratuitously trans¬ 
ferred to the consumers, until we learn whether the cost of production 
has been equally diminished. If this is the case, the fall of price will 
not have been disadvantageous to the producers, and will be perma¬ 
nent ; but if this has not been the case—if the cost of production con¬ 
tinues the same, the fall must have been injurious to the producers, 
and prices will, in consequence, speedily attain their former level. In 
like manner, no rise of prices can be permanent, e.xcept when the cost 
of production has been proportionally increased. If that cost has re¬ 
mained stationary, or has not increased in a corresponding ratio, prices 
will decline as soon as the ephemeral causes of enhancement have dis¬ 
appeared. 

The extreme importance of having correct opinions respecting the 
regulating principle of price, and the discordant and erroneous opinions 
that are still so exceedingly prevalent with regard to it, will, I hope, 
be dhemed a sufficient apology for the length of the previous remarks, 
and for the insertion of the following paragraph from the Histoire de 
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la M^iinoie of the Mjrquis Gamier, in which the doctrine now laid 
down fe'enforced with equal ability and eloquence : 

‘ Mais les producteurs tendent continucllemcnt h regler la quantity 
des productions sur la somme des demandes ; ils nc rcsteront pas au- 
dcssous de cc point, sans ctrc tcntes d’accroitrc la masse de leurs ])ro- 
duits ; et ils nc pcuvcnt Ic depasscr sans s’exposer h perdre., Ces dcii>; 
c[uantitcs, celle des produits et celle des demandes, s’efforcent done a se 
mettre en equilibre I’unc avec I’autrc. 11 cxiste done un point d%repos 
vers Icquel ellcs gravitent chacune de son cdtd ; un point (|ui est Icur 
niveau, ct e’est cc point qui constitue Ic^r/.v de la chose vc- 

nale. Ouelle est la limite au-delh, dc* 1 aquclle Ic producieur ne pent 
porter la quantile de ses produits ? C'cst^c prix naturel; car, s’il ne 
pent obtenir ce prix pour tout son produit, il sera cn perte. Ouelle est 
la borne des demandes du consommatcur? Cest le prix naturel; car 
il ne veut pas donner plus que I’cquivalcnt de ce qu’il reqoit. Si, par 
une ddeouverte, ou par un perfectionnement do I’induslrie, le produc- 
teur est mis h mcine d’etablir I’article sur lequcl il s’cxCrcc it moins de 
temps et de depense, alors le prix naturel baisscra, mais aussi la somme 
des demandes accroitra dans une proportion pareille, parcc que plus 
de consommatcurs seront cn etat de payer ce prix naturel, moins (Sieve 
que I’ancicn. Lcprix naturel sera toujoicrs, pour cJiaqic^ chose vSnale, 
la limite commioie au-delfi de laqucllc la sojumc des demandes de cetie 
chose el la qnaniiid de sa production ne devront pdus fairc de progres. 
Quand le prix courant est le prix naturel, le producteur ct le consom- 
maleur se donnent rdciproquement Triquivalcnt de cc qii’ils regoivent. 
Ouand le prix courant s t'carte du prix naturel, ou e’est la consomma- 
tion qui^souffre au profit de la production, ou e’est la production qui 
souffle au profit^e la consommation. Cot dtat de soufffance ne peut 
durer, et dc-lk proc^dent les variations du prix courant. Ces variations, 
que Smith a expliquees et analy si'cs avec une si parafaitc lucidite, ne sont 
autre chose que les efforts pour revenir au prix naturel. Tenter d’ex- 
pliquer ces variations, sans recon naitre I’existence d’un prix naturel, ce 
scrait vouloir expliquer les oscillations du pendule sans convenir de sa 
tendance vers un centre de gravitation ; ce serait supposer un effort 
sans but ct sans mobile ; cc serait admettre le mouvement ct nier le 
repos ; enfin, en voyant les phenomencs du cours des fluides et de 
I’equilibre des solides, ce serait contester les lois du niveau et de la 
pesanteur. Si les choses vcinales n’ont point de prix naturel, alors les 
mouvemens de la circulation seront diriges par une force aveugle et 
inconnue ; les prix moyens ne seront plus quo le r(5sultat dc chances 
purement fortuites ; il n’y aura plus d’equivalent rt'el; les valours n’au- 
ront plus de mesure naturelle ; I’economie politique nc pourra j^is as- 
pirer k etre au rang des sciences, puisqu’elle mapquera du caract^re 
essentiel qui les constituc telles, ct que les faits clont elle traite ne seront 
plus fondes sur les lois immuablcs de la nature.’ (V. i, Inlro. p. 62.) 
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Having thus shown that'the cost of production the sole regtilating 
principle of exchangeable value and price, I shall now prOJeed to 
investigate the elements which enter into and constitute this cost,* 


Section ^IV. —Commodities belong, in the earliest stage of society, 
exclusively to the Labourers—Quantity of Labour required for their 
Pro^diiction, the only principle which then determines their Exchange¬ 
able Value. 

We have previously seen, that there is no period in the progress of 
society, from its earliest infancy to its highest pitch of civilisation and 
refinement, in which any individual, who does not belong to some one 
or other of the classes of labourers, landlords, or capitalists, ever par¬ 
ticipates directly in the produce of industry. But there are states of 
society in which that produce belongs exclusively to one only of these 
classes ; and others in which it belongs to two of them, to the exclu¬ 
sion of the third. The reason is, that in the earliest stages of society, 
there is little or no capital accumulated, and the distinction between 
labourers and capitalists is, in consequence, unknown ; and that, in all 
newly settled and unappropriated countries, abundance of fertile land 
may be obtained without paying any rent to a landlord. 

In that renfote period preceding the establishment of a right of pro¬ 
perty in land, and the accumulation of capital or stock—when men 
roamed, without any settled habitations, over the surface of the earth, 
and existed by means of that labour only that was required to appro¬ 
priate the spontaneous productions of the soil, the whole produce of 
labour belonged to the labourer, and the quantity of labottr 
in procuring different articles, must plainly have formed the only 
standard by which their relative worth, or exchangeable value, could 
be estimated. ‘ If among a nation qf hunters,’ says Adam Smith, ‘it 
usually costs twice the labour to kill a beaver that it does to kill a 
deer, one beaver would naturally exchange for or be worth two deer. 
It is natural, that what is usually the produce of two days’ or two 
hours’ labour, should be worth double of what is usually the produce 
of one day’s or one hour’s labour. 

‘ If the one species of labour should be more severe than the other 
some allowance will naturally be made for this superior hardship • 
and the produce of one hour’s labour in the one way^ frequently 
exchanges for that of two hours’ labour in the other. 

‘ Or if the one species of labour requires an uncommon degree of 
dexterity and ingenuity, the esteem which men have for such talents 

. M^'Toolc Has, in his excellent work On High ntni Ltnv Trices,—n work replete with, 
cunous and important information,—given a very complete analysis .and exposition of the 
influence of variations in the demand for and supply of commodities on their price—whether 
these variations arise from changes in the seasons or in the value of money, from a spirit of 
speculation, from the caprices of fashion, (he influence of war, &C 
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will naturally give a value to their produce, superior to what would be 
due tot the time em^oyed about it. Such talents can seldom be 
acquired but in consequence of long application, and the superior 
value of their produce may frequently be no more than a reasonable 
compensation for the time and laljour which must be spent in acquiring 
them. In the advanced state of society, allowances of this kind, for 
superior hardship and superior skill, are commonly made in the wages 
of labour ; and something of the same kind must probably have^ken 
place in the earliest and rudest period. 

‘ In this state of things, the whole produce of labour belongs to the 
labourer ; and the quantity of labour commonly employed in acquiring 
or producing any commodity, is the only circumstance which can 
regulate the quantity of labour (of other c%nmodtties) which it com¬ 
monly ought to purchase, command, or exchange for.’ (Wealth of 
Nations, Murray’s Reprint, p. 38.) 

Thus far there is no room for doubt or difference of opinion. When 
there is no class but labourers, all the produce oS labour must 
obviously belong to them ; and the sacrifice each individual makes in 
producing commodities, or the quantity of labour that he expends 
upon them, is universally admitted to be the only principle by which 
their exchangeable values can then be determined. 

It is at this point, therefore, that we properly commence the investi¬ 
gation.of the circumstances which determine the exchangeable value 
of commodities when a rent is paid for land, and circulating and fixed 
capital employed to facilitate the labour of the workmen. I shall 
begin by endeavouring to ascertain whether rent enters into the cost 
of produciion. 


Section V.—I. Nature, Origin, and Progress of Corn or Produce 
Rents—Rent not a Cause but a Consequence of the High Value of 
Raw Produce—Docs not enter into Price—Distinction between 
Agriculture and Manufactures. II. Mojiey Rents depend partly on 
the Extent to which Tillage has been Carried, and partly on Situa¬ 
tion—The Principle that the Real Value of Commodities is Regu¬ 
lated or Determined by the Quantities of Labour required for their 
Production, not Affected by the Payment of Rent. 

Adam Smi|h was of opinion, that, after land had become property, 
and rent began to be paid, such rent made an equivalent addition to 
the exchangeable value of the produce of the soil. ( Wealth of Nations, 
Murrays Reprint, p. 44.) This opinion was first called in question in 
two pamphlets of extraordinary merit, published nearly at the same 
time, by a Fellow of University College, Oxford,* and Mr. Mattffus.t 

tlie ApRicaiion 0/ Capital to Land, by a Fellow (Mr. West) of University 
College, Oxford, 1815. . \ / 3 

t Ah Inquiry into the Nature and Pragrees af Rent, by the Rev. T. R. Malthus, 1813. 

•(< e ' 4 
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These writers endeavoured to show that rent did not enter intd price ; 
that it was not, as had been commonly suppo'sed, a conseqvcnce of 
land having Ireen divided and become property ; but that it was owing 
to its being of limited extent, and of various degrees of fertility, and 
to the circumstance of its being impossible to apply capital indefinitely 
to any quality of land without obtaining from it a constantly diminish* 
ing returh. ]\Ir. Ricardo subsequently illustrated and enforced this 
doctrine with his usual ability—stripped it of the errors by which it 
had been originally encumbered, and showed its vast importance to a 
right understamling of the laws which regulate the rise and fall of 
profits. In the following observations, I shall endeavour to trace the 
rise and progress of rent ; and to obviate some rather specious objec¬ 
tions that have been madc''to the doctrine of its not entering into price. 

I. Corn or Prouiice Ricnts.— Rent is properly ‘that portion 
of the produce of the earth which is paid by the farmer to the land¬ 
lord for the use of the tiaiural ixml inhcrnit powers of the soil.’ If 
buildings have, been erected on a farm, or if it has been inclosed, 
drained, or in any way improved, by an expenditure of capital and 
labour, the sum which a former will pay to the landlord for its use will 
be composed, not only of what is properly rent, but also of a remune¬ 
ration ff)r the use of the caihtal which has been laid out in its improve¬ 
ment. In cohnnon language, these two suitas are always confounded 
together, under the name of rent; but in an inquiry of this nature, it 
is necessary to consider them as perfectly distinct. The laws by which 
rent and profits are regulated being totally different, those which govern 
the one cannot be ascertained if it be not considered separately from 
the other. <> 

On the first settling of any country abounding in large tracts of un¬ 
appropriated land, no rent is ever paid; and for this plain and obvious 
reason, that no person will pay a rent for what may be procured in un¬ 
limited quantities for nothing. Thus in New Holland, where there is 
an ample supply of fertile and vnapproprialcd land, it is certain, that, 
until the best lands are all cultivated, rent will never be heard of. Sup¬ 
pose, however, that tillage has been carried to this point, and that the 
increasing demand for raw produce can, in the actual state of the 
science of agriculture, be no longer supplied by the culture of the best 
lands ; under these circumstances it is plain that either the increase of 
population must cease, or the inhabitants must consent to pay such an 
additional price for raw produce as will enable the second quality of 
land to be cultivated. No advance short of this will procure them an¬ 
other bushel of corn ; and competition will not, as will be immediately 
shoi^ allow -them to pay more for it. They have, therefore, but one 
alternative. If they choose to pay a price sufficient to cover the ex¬ 
pense of cultivating land of the second quality, they will obtain addi¬ 
tional supplies; if they do not, they must want them. Suppose now. 
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that tli^ consumers offer such a price as will pay the expense of pro¬ 
ducing •oorn on soils'which, in return for the same expenditure as 
would have produced loo quarters on lands of the first quality, will 
only yield 90 quarters ; it is plain it will then be indifferent to a farmer 
whether he pays a rent of ten qqEirtcrs for the first quality of land or 
farms the second quality, which is unappropriated and open to him, 
without paying any rent. If the population went on increasing, lands 
which would yield only 80, 70, 60, 50, &c. quarters in return (or the 
same expenditur e that had obtained 100 quarters from the best lands, 
might be successively brought under cultivation. And when recourse 
had been had to these inferior lands, the corn rent of those that arc 
superior would jdainly be equal to the difference, between the amount of 
the produce obtained from them and the aniraiut of the produce obtained 
from the worst quality under cultivation. .Suppose for example, that the 
worst quality under cultivation yields 60 quarters, then the rent of the 
first quality will be 40 quarlcrs, or too — 60 ; the rent of the second 
quality will, in like manner, be equal to the difference bdween 90 and 
60, or 30 quarters ; the rent of the third quality will be equal to 80 — 
60, or 20 quarters, and so on : The produce raised on the land last cul¬ 
tivated, or with the capital last applied to the soil, being all the while 
sold at its necessary price, or at that price which is just sufficient to 
yield the cultivators the common and average rate of pro^t, or, which 
is the same thing, to cover the cost of its production. If the price 
were above this level, then agriculture would be the best of all businesses, 
and tillage would be immediately extended: if, on Jhe other hand, the 
]>rice fell below this level, capital would be withdrawn from the soil, 
and the poorer lands thrown out of cultivation. Under such circum¬ 
stances, it is undeniably certain, that rent could not enter into the price 
of that portion of produce raised by means of the capital last applied 
to the soil. Its price is exclusively made up of wages and profits. The 
])roprietors of the superior lands obtain rent; but this is the necessary 
result of Xhoir greater fertility. The demand cannot be supplied with¬ 
out cultivating inferior soils; and to enable them to be cultivated, their 
produce must sell for such a price as will afford the ordinary rate of 
Iji ofit to their cultivators. This price will, however, yield a surplus 
over and above the ordinary rate of profit to the cultivators of the more 
fertile lands, and it is this surplus that forms retd. 

An increase of rent is not, therefore, as is very generally supposed, 
occasioned by improvements in agriculture, or by an increase in the 
fertility of the soil. It results entirely from the necessity of resorting, 
as population increases, to soils of a decreasing degree of fertility. 
Rent varies in an inverse proportion to the amount of produce jjja- 
tained by means of the capital and labour employed in cultivatioi^— 
that is, it increases when the profits of agricultur^ labour diminish^ 
and ditmuishes when they increase. Profits are at their mavimuTn io 
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countries like New Holland, Indiana, and Illinois, and generally in an 
situations in which no rent is paid, and the best lands only cultivated; 
but it cannot be said that rents have attained their maximum so long 
as capital yields any surplus in the shape of profit. 

A quarter of wheat may be raised in Essex, or in the Carse 
Gowrie, at perhaps a fourth or a fifth part of the expense necessary 
to raise it on the worst soils in cultivation in other parts of the country. 
The);e cannot, however, be tvio or more prices for the same article at 
the same time and in the same market. And it is plain, that if the 
average market price of wheat be not such as will indemnify the 
producers of that which is raised on the worst soils, they will cease 
bringing it to market, and the required supplies will no longer be ob¬ 
tained ; and it is equally plain, that if the market price of wheat 
exceeds this sum, fresh capital will be applied to its production, and 
competition will soon sink prices to their natural level—that is, to 
such a sum as will just afford the common and ordinary rate of profit 
to the 7 'aiscrs if that portion of tlu required supply of corn which is 
produced under the most unfavourable circumstances, and at the great¬ 
est expe$ise. It is by the cost of producing this portion that the 
average price of all the rest must always be regulated. And, therefore, 
it is plainly the same thing to the consumers whether, in an advanced 
stage of society, the excess of return over the cost of production on 
lands of the first quality belongs to a non-resident landlord, or an 
occupier. It must belong to the one or the other. Corn is not high, 
because a rent is paid, but a rent is paid because corn is high— 
because the demand is such, that it catmot be supplied without cultivat¬ 
ing soils of a diminished degree of fertility, as compared with the best. 
Suppose there is an effectual demand for lo millions' of quarters, and 
that it is necessary lo raise one million of these quarters on lands 
which yield nothing but the common and average rate of profit to their 
cultivators ; it is clear that the relinquishing of the rents payable on 
the superior lands, would be no boon whatever to the cultivators of 
the inferior lands. It would not lessen their expenses ; that is, it 
would not lessen the quantum of capital and labour necessary to pro¬ 
duce that portion of the required supply which is raised under the 
most unfavourable circumstances; and, if it. did not reduce this ex¬ 
pense, it is obviously impossible, supposing, the demand not to decline, 
that it could lower prices. But the case is entirely different when the 
cost of production varies. If it is diminished, the competition of the 
producers will infallibly sink prices in an equal proportion: if it is 
increased, no supplies will be brought to market, unless the price be 
rajggd to a corresponding level. In no case, therefore, whether the 
demand be great or small—whether for one or one tnillion of quarters, 
can the price of raw produce ever permanently exceed or fall below 
the sum necessaiy to pay the cost of producing that portion of the 
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supply that is raised qp the worst land, or by means of the last capital 
laid ourtsn the soil. 

Two objections have been made to this theory. In the first place, 
it has been said that, though it might apply in a country like New 
Holland, where land is not appropriated, still it is true that all the 
lands in every civilized and appropriated country like Englavl, always 
yield some small rent to the proprietor ; and that, therefore, it cannot 
be said that the price of raw produce is, in such countries, determined 
l)y the cost of raising it on that quality of lan'd which pays no rent. 

Mr. Mill has Justly observed of this objection, that even if it were 
well founded, it could not practicall/ affect any of the conclusions 
previously established. There are in Euglan^i and Scotland, thousands 
of acres of land which do not let for fiio : but to cultivate them 
would require an outlay of many thousands ; and the rent would con¬ 
sequently bear so small a proportion to the expenses of pi'oduction, as to 
become .altogether evanescent and inappreciable. (Elements of Polit. 
Economy, p. \st ed.) • 

Tlicieean be no doubt, however, that there is in this, and most 
Dilier extensive countries, a great deal of land which yields no rent 
whatever. In the United States and Russia, such is unquestionably 
the case ; and yet no one presumes to say, that the law^ which regu¬ 
late rent in the United States and Russia, are different from those 
which regul.'ite it in England and Fiance. The poorest lands are 
always let in immense tracts. If it were attempted to let particular 
portions of these tracts separately, they would bring no rent whatever : 
but they appear to yield rent, because rent is paid not for them, but for 
the more fertile spots intermixed with them. But although it were 
really true, that ?vcry rood of land in Britain paid a high rent, it 
would still be true, that such rent did not, and could not, enter into 
the price of raw produce. The rent of a country consists of the dijfer- 
ence, or the value of the difference, between the produce obtained from 
the capital first applied to the land, and that which is last applied to it. 
It would, as has been already shown, be exactly the same thing to the 
cultivator, whether he paid a rent of ten quarters to a landlord for 
land yielding, with a certain outlay, too quarters of corn, or employed 
the same capital in cultivating inferior land yielding only 90 quarters, 
for which he paid no rent. If it were possible always to obtain 100 
quarters for every equal additional capital applied to the superior soils, 
no person, it is obvious, would ever resort to those of inferior fertility. 
But the fact, that, in the progress of society, new and less fertile land is 
always brought under cultivation, demonstrates that additional capital 
and labour cannot be indefinitely applied with the same advanta^j^o 
the old land. The state of society in any particular country may be 
such—the demand for agricultural produce may be so great, that 
every quality of land actually yields rent; but it is the same thing i( 
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there be any capital employed on land which yields only the r^urn of 
stock with its ordinary profits, whether that capital be empkfyed on 
old or new land. Now that there is a very large amount of capital 
employed in such a manner in this and every other country, is a fact 
of which there ncitlier is, nor can be any doubt. A farmer who rents a 
farm, besides employing upon it such a capital as will, at the existing 
prices of raw produce, enable him to pay his rent, to obtain the average 
r.ate of profit, and to replace his stock previously to the expiration of 
his lease, will also employ an additional capital, if it will only replace 
itself, and afford the ordinary rate of profit. Whether he shall employ 
this additional capital or not, depends entirely on the circumstances 
of the price of raw produce being such as will repay his expenses and 
profits; for ho knows he will have no additional rent to pay. Even 
at the expiration of his lease, his rent will not be raised ; for, if his 
landlord should require rent, because an additional capital had been 
employed, he would withdraw it; since, by employing it in agricul¬ 
ture, he gets o^ly the same profits he might have got by employing it 
in any other department of industry. If the capital last applied to 
the soil yields more than the common and average rate of profit, fresh 
capital \vill be invested in agriculture, and competition will sink prices 
to such a levrl as will just enable them to yield this rate, and no more ; 
if the capital last applied to the soil yields less than this common and 
average rate of profit, it will be withdrawn, until, by the rise of price, 
the last remaining capital yields this common rate. In every case, 
therefore, whether the last quality of land taken into cultivation yields 
rent or not, the last capital applied to the soil yields only the common 
and average rate of profit: and, consequently, the price of fhe produce 
which it yields, and which regulates the price of all fne rest, is totally 
unaffected by rent. 

It has, in the second place, been objected to this account of the 
nature and causes of rent, that it takes for granted, that, in all extensive 
countries, landlords permit the farmers of the worst lands to occupy 
them without paying any rent. But, it is easy to show, that this is a 
mistake. The price of raw produce is not kept down to its necessary 
price by the competition of farmers, but by that of landlords. Though 
there must necessarily be a very wide difference, in any country of 
considerable extent, between the best and worst soils, still the grada¬ 
tion from the one extreme to the other is gradual, and almost imper¬ 
ceptible. The best differ but little from those which are immediately 
inferior to them, and the worst from those immediately above them. 
And hence it is just as impossible to point out the precise point where 
tl®".irst quality ends and the second begins, or where the second ends 
and the third begii-S, as it is to point out the precise point where the 
contiguous colours of the rainbow differ. Now, suppose that the 
numbers i, 2,3,4, 5, 6, 7, See. designate the different qualities of soil in 
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an exteijsive country, and suppose that the effectual demand for raw 
producAis such as wil?just afford the common and average rate of 
profit to those who cultivate land of the fifth degree of fertility, or that 
represented by No. 5 ; when such is the case, there can be no doubt 
tliat No. 5 will be cultivated ; for, besides the peculiar attractions 
which agriculture possesses, it would be quite as advantageous to 
cultivate it as to engage in any other business. It would not,*howcver, 
be more advantageous ; for its produce would yield no surplus in the 
shape of rent. But suppose that a combination took place amoffg the 
inoprietors of Nos. l, 2, 3, 4, and 5, to withhold a portion of their 
produce from market; and that, in consequence of this, or any other 
cause, the price of corn is raised ever so little above the expence of its 
production on No. 5 ; in that case, it is obvftius that soils of the vc 7 y 
vext degree of fertility, or that that ])ortion of No. 6, which, in point of 
productive power, differs extremely little from No. 5, w'ould be instantly 
brought under cultivation ; and the increased supply would infallibly 
sink prices to the level that would just afford the average rate of 
profit, and no more, to the cultivators of No. 5, or of the poorest soils 
which the supply or the effectual demand renders it necessary to cul¬ 
tivate. It is quite the same thing, therefore, in so far as price is con¬ 
cerned, whether a country is appropriated or not. When it is appro¬ 
priated, prices are kept down to their lowest limit by thf competition 
of the landlords. And it is by the self same principle,— the cost of pro¬ 
duct ttg that portion of the necessary supply raised under the most tm- 
favourable circumstances, —that the price of raw produce is determined 
in England and in France, as it is detennine*d in New Holland 
and in llliaois. 

But then it is said, that this reasoning involves a contradiction,— 
that it accounts both for a rise and a fall of price in the same way, or 
by an extension of cultivation ! In point of fact, however, it does no 
such thing. The market price of corn will always be low where it 
is cheaply produced, as in Poland ; and it wall occasionally be low 
where it costs a great deal to produce it, as in England, when a re¬ 
dundant supply is brought to market. .Suppose, as before, that the 
effectual demand for corn in Great Britain is at present such as will 
just enable lands of the fifth degree of fertility to be cultivated ; but 
that, owing to the variable harvests, to injudicious encouragement held 
out by the Legislature, to the ardour of speculation, to the miscalcula¬ 
tion of farmers, or to any other cause, lands of the sixth degree of 
fertility have been cultivated ; the increased quantity of produce that 
must thus be thrown upon the market will plainly depress prices to 
such an extent, that, instead of yielding average profits to the r.iiltiya- 
tors of No. 6, they will not yield them to the cultivators of No. 5. nBut 
they will yield more to the cultivators of No. 5 thafi to those of No. 6 ; 
the latter, therefore, will be first driven from their business ; and when 

10—2 
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they have retired, prices will rise, not indeed to such a heighlas to enable 
No. 6 to be cultivated, but so high as to enable'the cultivator of No. 
5 to continue their business ; that is, as has been already shown, to the 
precise sum that will enable the raisers of the last portion of the 
produce required to supply the effectual demand to obtain the common 
and average rate of prolit. Should the demand, instead of continuing 
stationary, increase so that it could not be supplied without cultivating 
Nos.f6 and 7, the price of corn would rise in proportion to the in¬ 
creased expence of their cultivation. But to whatever extent the 
demand might increase, still, if such an improvement were made in 
agriculture, or in the art of raising corn, as would enable the supply 
to be obtained from No. ^t only, the price would necessarily fall to the 
precise sum that paid the cxpences of its cultivators, and rent would 
entirely disappear. 

This analysis of the nature and causes of rent discovers an impor¬ 
tant and fundamental distinction between agricultural and commercial 
and manufacfiiring industry. In manufactures, the worst machinery 
is first set in motion, and every day its powers are improved by new 
inventioris ; and it is rendered capable of yielding a greater amount of 
produce with the same expence. And as no limits can be assigned 
to the quantity of improved machinery that may be introduced—as 
a million of steam-engines may be conslnjCcCd for the same, or rather 
for a less, proportional expence than would be required for the con¬ 
struction of one—the competition of capitalists never fails to reduce 
the price of manufactured commodities to the sum which the least ex¬ 
pensive method of production necessarily requires for production. 

In agriculture, on the contrary, the best machines, thaUis, the best 
soils, are first brought under cultivation, and recourse is afterwards had 
to inferior soils, requiring a greater expenditure of capital and labour 
to produce the same supplies. The improvements in the construction 
of farming implements, and meliorations in agricultural management, 
which occasionally occur in the progress of society, really reduce the 
price of raw produce, and, by making less capital yield the same 
supplies, have a tendency to reduce rent. But the fall of price, which 
is permanent in manufactures, is only temporary in agriculture. A 
fall in the price of raw produce, by enabling all classes to obtain greater 
quantities than before, in exchange for their products or their labour, 
raises the rate of profit, and leads, of course, to an increased accumu¬ 
lation of capital; and this increased accumulation leads again to a 
greater demand for labour, to higher wages, to an increased population, 
and, consequently, to a further demand for raw produce and an extended 
SsJtivation. Agricultural improvements check fora while the necessity 
of having recoursftto inferior soils and the rise of rents ; but the check 
can only be temporary. The stimulus which they, at the same time, 
give to population, and the natural tendency of mankind to increase 
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beyonl^the means of* subsistence, is sure, in the end, to raise prices, 
and, by forcing recourse to poor lands, to raise rents. 

Mr. Malthus has, in illustrating this important distinction between 
agricultural and manufacturing industry, set the doctrine of rent in a 
clear and striking point of view.' ‘ The earth,’ he observes, ‘ has been 
sometimes compared to a vast machine, presented by nathre to man 
for the production of food and raw materials ; but to make the resem¬ 
blance more just, as far as they admit of comparison, we shouRl con¬ 
sider the soil as a present to man of a great number of machines, all 
susceptible of continued improvement,by the application of capital to 
them, but yet of very different original qualities and powers. 

‘This great inequality in the powers of the machinery employed in 
procuring raw produce, forms one of the most remarkable features 
which distinguishes the machinery of the land from the machinery 
employed in manufactures. 

‘ When a machine in manufactures is invented, which will produce 
more finished work with less labour and capital than before, if there 
be no patent, or as soon as the patent is over, a sufficient number of 
such machines may be made to supply the whole demand, and to su¬ 
persede entirely the use of all the old machinery. The natural conse¬ 
quence is, that the price i^ reduced to the price of produetion from the 
best machinery, and if the price were to be depressed lower, the whole 
of the commodity would be withdrawn from the market. 

‘ The machines which produce corn and raw materials, on the con¬ 
trary, are the gifts of nature, not the works of ftian ; and we find by 
experience that these gifts have very different qualities and powers. 
The most fertile Jands of a country, those which, like the best machin- 
erj' in manufactures, yield the greatest products with the least labour 
and capital, are never found sufficient to supply the effective demand 
of an increasing population. The price of raw produce, therefore, na¬ 
turally rises till it becomes sufficiently high to pay the cost of raising 
it with inferior machines, and by a more expensive process : and, as 
there cannot be two prices for corn of the same quality, all the other 
machines, the working of which requires less capital compared with 
the produce, must yield rents in proportion to their goodness. 

‘ Every extensive country may thus be considered as possessing a 
gradation of machines for the production of corn and raw materials, 
including in this gradation not only all the various qualities of poor 
land, of which every large territory has generally an abundance, but 
the inferior machinery which may be said to be employed when good 
land is further and further forced for additional produce. As the price 
of raw produce continues to rise, these inferior machines are sJlWes- 
sively called into action ; and, as the price of rj»w produce continues 
to fall, they are successively thrown out of action. The illustration 
here used serves to show at once the necessity of the actual price of 
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com to the actual produce, and the different eflrec?i; which would/attend 
a great reduction in the price of any particular manufacture, and a 
great reduction in the price of raw produce. 

‘ I have no hesitation, then, in affirming, that the reason why the 
real price of corn is higher and continually rising in countries which 
arc alreadS' rich, and still advancing in prosperity and population, is to 
be found in the necessity of resorting constantly to poorer land—to 
machifi'cs which reciuire a greater expenditure to work them—and 
which consccjucntly occasion each fresh addition to the raw produce 
of the country to be purchased at a greater cost ;—in short, it is to be 
found in the important truth that corn is sold a! the price necessary to 
yield the iteiital supply; aiAl that, as the production of this supply be¬ 
comes more and more dificult, the price rises in proportion. 

‘ I hope to be excused for having dwelt so long and presented to the 
reader in v arious forms the doctrine that corn, in reference to the quan¬ 
tity actually produced, is sold at its necessary ))vice like manufactures, 
because I consider it as a truth of the highest importance, which has 
been entirely overlooked by the economists, by Adam Smith, and all 
those writers who have presented raw produce as selling always at a 
monopoly price.’ {On the Nature and Progress of Rent, p. 37.) 

It appears, therefore, that, in the earliest stages of society, and when 
only the best lands are cultivated, no rent is ever paid. The landlords, 
as such, do not begin to share in the produce of the soil until it be¬ 
comes necessary to cultivate lands of an inferior degree of fertility, or 
to <'ipply capital to thG superior lands with a diminishing return. When¬ 
ever this is the case, rent begins to be paid ; and it continues to in¬ 
crease according as cultivation is extended over poorer soils ; and di¬ 
minishes according as these poorer soils are thrown out of cultivation. 
Rent, therefore, depends exclusively on the extension of tillage. It is 
high where tillage is widely extended over inferior lands ; and low 
where it is confined to the superior descriptions only. But in no case 
docs rent ever enter into price. For, the produce raised on the poorest 
lands, or by means of the capital last applied to the cultivation of the 
soil, regulates the price of all the rest; and this produce never yields 
any surplus above the common and average rate of profit.*' 

II.— Money Rents. —We have now seen that the corn or produce 

* The rise in ttie price of raw produce, occasioned by the decreasing fertility of the soils to 
which every advancing society niust resort, was, I believe, first distinctly shown in a work, in 
which there are many just and ingenious, intermixed with many fanciful and erroneous views, 
entitled, Principcs de tout Gouvernement, in two vols. lauio, published in 1766. The author 
has, on one occasion, bit upon the real origin of rent—' Qttand les cultivatcurs, devenus nmn- 
breitx ,' says he, ‘ anrmU de/richi touies Us dmtnes ierres; par Uur ati^neuiaiion succes- 
sivtyii^par la coutinuite au dt/ricficment, il sc trouvera wi point ou it sera pins avanta- 
gciljc d wi nouveau colon de prendre djervie des terres J'econdes, gne (Pen ddJrieher de noit- 
velles beauconp tnoins bontAs .‘—(Tome i. p. 126.) It is plain, however, from his not reverting 
to the subject, that he was not at all aware of the importance ot the principle lie had stated ; 
and it is apparent, indeed, from other passages of the work, that he supposed rent entered 
into price. 
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rent oij a farm depends wholly on the extent to which bad lands arc 
under tillage, or to which good lands are forced ; but tlic money rent 
of a farm depends partly on situation, and partly only on the extent to 
which tillage has been carried. If all the lands in the emigre were 
equally well situated, or were equally contiguous to markets,, the corn 
rents, and the money rents, of those of equal fertility, woukUbc every¬ 
where equal. But the difference of situation occasions very great dif¬ 
ferences in the money rents paid for lands of equal fertility. •Thus, 
.suppose two farmers employed equal quantilies of capital, :is 5,000 
quarters each, in the cultivation of farms of equal goodness, the one 
situated in the immediate vicinity of* London, and the other in York¬ 
shire ; and, suppose farther, that London i* the market to which the 
liroduce of both farms must be sent, and that the cost of conveying 
corn from Yorkshire to London is five shillings a quarter; under these 
circumstances, if the gross produce of each farm was 1,000 quarters, of 
which the landlord received one-Jflh part, or 200 ([uarters, as rent, the 
money rent of the farm near London would be £^o a-)*car more than 
the money rent of the farm in Yorkshire. For, as the quantity of corn 
raised near London is not adequate to supply the effectual demand, its 
price in the city must suffice to pay those who bring any portion of the 
necessary supplies from the greatest distance, as well for,lhc expenses 
of carriage as for those of production: and the farmer in the immediate 
vicinity, who gets this increased price for his produce, will have to pay 
a proportional increase of money rent; just as the occupier of good 
land has to pa)' an increase of corn or produce rerrt, as soon as inferior 
lands are taken into cultivation. 

It has been sa^id, however, that the Middlesex farmer must not only 
pay a higher money rent, but that he must also pay a higher corn rent: 
for, if he docs not, it is contended that a quantity of corn will remain 
to him as profits equal to that which remains to the Yorkshire farmer; 
and as the value of corn in Middlesex is greater than in Yorkshire, his 
profits will also be proportionally gi'eatcr, which cannot be the case. 
But the circumstance of their paying equal corn rents would not really 
cause any discrepancy in their profits. I have supposed that botli 
farmers employ equal quantities of capital; but it must be kept in 
view, that, to whatever extent the value of raw produce in Middlesex 
may exceed its value in Yorkshire, the value of the capital belonging 
to the Middlesex farmer must be increased to the same extent: and 
hence it follows, that the increased value or price of the produce be¬ 
longing to the last as profits, is no more than equal to the additional 
value of the capital he has employed, and that he is not, consequently, 
in any respect in a better situation than the other. 

I may here observe, that the author of the Crit^al Dissertation on 
Value, p. 194, contends, that because the value.of that corn which is 
raised on lands paying rent, is not, after inferior lands are taken into 
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cultivation, proportioned to the cost of its prodi^tion, it is inccjrrect to 
represent the value of the aggregate quantity of produce raKed in a 
country where cultivation has been extended over inferior lands, as 
depending on that principle. But those who maintain, that the value of 
raw products, and of all those commodities whose quantity can be in¬ 
definitely,increased, by the application of fresh capital and labour to 
their production, is regulated and determined by the cost of their pro- 
ductiqn, invariably refer to the quantity of labour required to produce 
that portion of raw produce, or of any required commodity which is 
raised under the most unfavourable circumstances. ‘ The exchangeable 
value of all commodities,’ says 'Mr. Ricardo, ‘ whether they be manu¬ 
factured, or the produce ^f the mines, or the produce of land, is 
always regulated, not by the less quantity of labour that will suffice for 
their production under circumstances highly favourable, and exclusively 
enjoyed by those who have peculiar facilities of production; but by the 
greater quantity of labour necessarily bestowed on their production by 
those who hayc no such facilities ; by those who continue to produce 
them under the most unfavourable circumstances ; meaning—by the 
most unfavourable circumstances, the most unfavourable under which 
the quantity of produce required, renders it necessary to carry on the 
production.’ ^(Prin. of Polit. Econ. yd ed. p. 60.) 

This is the sense in which we arc always f’o understand the proposi¬ 
tion that the value of commodities depends on the cost of their pro¬ 
duction, or on the quantity of labour required to produce them, and 
bring them to marhet. It is not meant to affirm, that the value of 
every particular hat or bushel of corn offered for sale is determined by 
the quantity of labour actually expended on its production': What is 
really meant is, that the value of all the hats, as of all the corn brought 
to market, is determined by a certain standard ; and that this standard 
is the quantity of labour required to produce that hat, or that bushel of 
corn, that has been produced with the greatest difficulty. 

It is obvious, that no error can arise in estimating the value of raw 
produce from supposing it to have been wholly raised under the same 
circumstances as that portion which is raised by means of the capital 
last applied to the soil: For though portions of it may have been raised 
under very different circumstances, it is certain, that their value must, 
notwithstanding, be exclusively determined by, and identical with the 
value of that which is raised by this last applied capital And hence, 
w'hen a quantity of corn is employed as capital in any industrious un¬ 
dertaking, we are to consider it as being, in fact, cither the actual pro¬ 
duct, or the full equivalent of the product, of a given quantity of the 
IS^'r of those who raise corn on the worst lands cultivated ; and the 
quantity of labour ^ wrought up in this capital, or represented by it, 
must plainly determine the real value of the commodities produced by 
its agency. This principle holds in the case of all commodities whose 
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quantity admits of being indefinitely extended. On tracing the ex¬ 
changeable value of any article of this description, we shall find that 
it is determined, in all ordinary states of the market, by the quantity 
of labour actually expended on its production, if it is produced under 
the most unfavourable circumstaAces, or that is actually expended on 
similar articles produced under these circumstances. 

It being thus established that the circumstance of land being appro¬ 
priated, and rent paid to the landlords, cannot affect the price o^com- 
modities, or make any difference whatever on the principle which re¬ 
gulates their excluangeable value in the,earliest stages of society, I pro¬ 
ceed, in the next place, to inquire into the effects of the accumulation 
and employment of capital, and of variatiorfc in the rate of wages on 
the value of commodities. 

Section VI. —Effect of the employment of Capital in Production, on 
the Exchangeable Value of Commodities—Effect of Variatiotis in 
the Pate of IVageson Exchangeable Value—i. IV/teh the Capitals 
employed in Production are of the satne degree of Durability. 2. 
When they are of different degrees of Durability—Time not to be 
taken into account in estimating Value—A High Rate of Wages does 
not lay the Commerce of a Country itnder any disadsmniage. 

It has been previously shown, that the quantity of labour required to 
produce a commodity, and to bring it to market, formed, in the early 
stages of society, and before capital was accumulated, the sole prin¬ 
ciple by which its exchangeable value was regulated. But capital is 
only another name for all those commodities or articles produced by 
human industry, ^that can be made directly available, either to the 
support of man, or to the facilitating of production. It is, in fact, 
nothing more than the accumulated produce of anterior labour; and 
when it is employed in the production of commodities, their value 
must plainly be regulated, not by the quantity of immediate la¬ 
bour only, but by the total quantity, as well of immediate as of 
accumulated labour, or capital, which has been necessarily laid 
out in their production. Suppose that an individual can, by a day’s 
labour, without the assistance of any capital whatever, kill a deer; but 
that it requires a day’s labour to construct weapons necessary to enable 
him to kill a beaver, and another day’s labour to kill it. 11 is evident, 
supposing the weapons to have been rendered useless in killing the 
beaver, that one beaver really took as much labour to kill it as was 
required to kill two deer, and must, therefore, be worth twice as much. 
The durability of the weapons, or of the capital employed by the bcaycn 
hunter, is obviously an element of the greatest importance in estinfSP 
ing the value of the animals killed by him. Had* the weapons been 
more durable than has been supposed,—had they served, for example, 
to kill twenty beavers instead of one, then the quantity of labour re¬ 
quired tiji kill a beaver would only have been one-twentieth more than 
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the labour required to kill a deer, and the animals would, of course, 
have exchanged ' that proportion for each other; and it is pTain that, 
with every extension of the durability of the weapons, the value of the 
deer and "he beaver would be brought still nearer to equality. 

•t ap'pears, therefore, inasmuch as capital is nothing but the accu¬ 
mulated f-roduce of anterior labour, that its employment cannot affect 
the principle which makes the exchangeable value of commodities dc- 
])eiidfht on the quantities of l.abour rccpiired for their production. A 
commodity may be ;dtogcther produced by capital, without the co¬ 
operation of any immediate lai>our whatever ; .and, inasmuch as the 
value of this capital is regulated and determined by the quantity of 
labour required for its production, it is obvious, that the value of the 
commodities produced by its means must at bottom be determined by 
the same quantity of labour: Or a commodity may be partly produced 
by capital, and partly by immediate labour, .and then its exchangeable 
value will be |)roporlioncd to the sinn of the two, or, \vhich is still the 
same thing, to the tot.d qu.i nlity of labour bestowed upon it. These prin¬ 
ciples arc almost self-evident, .and it is not easy to see how they can 
be made the subject of dispute or controversy ; but a considcr.iblc 
difference of opinion is entertained res])ecting the effects occasioned by 
the employn^ent of workmen by capil.ilists, and by fluctuations in the 
rate of wages, on value. 

It docs not, howevei-, seem that there is really much room for these 
differences. .Suppose that a certain quantity of goods, a pair of stock¬ 
ings for e.xample, fliamifaclured by independent workmen, freely ex¬ 
changes for a pair of gloves also manufactured by independent work¬ 
men, they will continue to exchange in this proper,i ion, provided the 
cpiantities of labour reejuired for their production continue inv.ariable, 
after the workmen have been employed by some master manufacturer. 
In the first case it is true, as Ad.am .Smith has observed, that the whole 
goods ]3roduccd by the workmen belong to themselves, and that, in 
the second case, they have to share them v ith their employers. But 
it must be recollected, that in the first case the capital, or accumulated 
labour, made use of in the production of the commodities, belons^ed to 
the workmen, waiX that, in the latter case, it has hc^n furnished them 
by others. The question then comes to be. Can the circumstance of 
labourers voluntarily agreeing to give a portion of the commodities pro¬ 
duced by them, as an equivalcnl, or compensation for the advantage 
and assistance derived from the use of the capital, or accumulated 
labour of others, afford any ground for raising the value of the com- 
jnodities produced by them ? It is evident it cannot. The profits of 
coital are only another name for the wages of accumulated labour. 
They make a part Cf the price of every commodity in whose produc¬ 
tion any portion of capital has been wasted. But whether this ca¬ 
pital belongs to the labourer himself, or is furnished him by another, is 
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obvious// of no consequence. When the capital docs not belong to 
the labohrer, the commodities produced by him are divided into two 
specific portions, whereof one is the produce of the immediate labour, 
and the other of the capital, or accumulated labour, laid out upon them. 
Ihit the value of the commoditiesnviil continue constant so long as the 
.same quantity of labour is required for their production, whdther that 
Labour be supplied by one or more individuals. A shoemaker who 
manufactures shoes on his own account, must obtain the same Ate of 
])i ofit on their sale, that would accrue to a master shoemaker were he 
employed by him as a workman, lie ijiust not only possess a capital 
adequate to maintain himself and his family until his shoes can bedis- 
|)osed of, but he must also be able to furnisl^himself with a workshop 
and tools, to advance money to the tanner to pay his leather, and to 
provide for various other outgoings. If he did not, exclusive of the 
ordinary wages of laViour, realize a profit, or compensation for the cm- 
])loyment of his capital, equal to the profit obtained by the master 
shoein.akcr. it would obviously be for his advantage to lend it to him, 
and to work on his account; and it is plain, inasmuch as his shoes 
could not be sold for a higher ^rice than those of the capitalist, that he 
could not realize a greater profit. 

It appears, therefore, tl:^at the circumstance of the ifccumulated 
labour or capital, and the immediate labour required to produce com¬ 
modities being furnished by different classes of people, docs not affect 
the principle that their exchangeable value depends on the total 
quantity of labour required for their production. It now only remains 
to trace the effects of fluctuations in the rate of wages on price. When 
this is done,* the si^bjcct will be exhausted. 

To simplify this inquiry, I shall divide it into two branches : I shall 
inquire,yf/ J/ whether fluctuations in the rate of wages have any, and, 
if any, what effects on the relative value of commodities produced by 
the aid of capitals of equal degrees of durability; and, second, whether 
these fluctuations have any, and, if any, what effects when the capitals 
employed arc of unequal degrees of durability. 

I. The first branch of this inquiry involves no real difficulty. If all 
classes of capitalists employed cither fixed or circulating capitals, 
returnable in precisely the same periods, or of precisely the same 
degree of durability, they would all be in the very same situation, and 
would be equally affected by a rise or fall of wages. This proposition 
is self-evident, and must be assented to by every one. But. under 
these circumstances, it is plainly impossible that a rise or fall of wages 
could occasion any variation in the relative value, or price of commo^ 
dities. Suppose, for example, that a hat produced, when wages are 
2s. a-day, freely exchanges for a pair of boots; aiW let us suppose 
that, from some cause or other, wages rise to 3s., the question is, will 
this rise of wages affect the relative value of hats and boots ? It is 
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obvious that it could not. The relation of h^ts to boots could not 
possibly be affected, either by this or by any conceivable rise* or fall of 
wages. Fluctuations in the rate of wages cannot, it must be remem¬ 
bered, be confined to one department. Competition will always elevate 
or depress their rate in any one trade to the common level of others. 
If wages- really rise is. a day in the hat trade, they must, and they 
certainly will, unless restrictive and injurious regulations interpose, 
rise fs. in every other business. It is plain, then, that the hatter could 
not urge the circumstance of his being obliged to pay a greater amount 
of wages to his workmen, as a reason why the bootmakers should 
give him a greater number of toots in exchange for the same number 
of his hats ; for the bootmaker would have it in his power to reply, 
and would most certainly avail himself of that power, that the same 
rise of wages affected him to precisely the same extent. If, therefore, 
a hat was previously worth or exchanged for a pair of boots, they will 
continue to preserve this relation to each other, until some variation 
takes place 'in the quantities of labour required to produce them, 
and bring them to market So long as these cpiantities continue the 
same, wages may rise to a guinea, or they may fall to a penny a day, 
without its being possible for either the rise or the fall to have the 
slightest effiset on their value. 

But it may perhaps be said, that, though the relation which com¬ 
modities produced by the aid of capitals of equal degrees of durability 
bear to each other cannot be affected by fluctuations in the rate of 
wages, these fluctuations may, notwithstanding, affect their price, or 
their value estimated in money. But if the variation in the rate of 
wages be real and not tiominal, that is, if the labourer be getting 
either a greater or less proportion of the produce 'of his industry, or 
a greater or less quantity of money of invariable value, this will not 
happen. Money is itself a commodity, whose value depends on the 
same circumstances that determine the value of all other commodi¬ 
ties. If the mine which supplies the gold and silver, of which money 
is made, be situated in the country, then it is clear, that the rise of 
wages that affects other producers, will equally affect those who are 
engaged in the production of gold and silver : and, if gold and silver 
be imported from abroad, it is ecjually clear, that no more of them 
will be obtained in exchange for commodities produced by the dearer 
labour, than was previously obtained for the commodities produced by 
the cheaper labour ; for, if those who export commodities to foreign 
countries, and exchange them for the precious metals, were to obtain 
more of such metals after wages rose than previously, they would be 
fining just so much more than the common and average rale of 
profit gained by their neighbours at home, whose competition would 
speedily and infallibly compel them to give the same quantity of 
goods produced by the dear labour, for the same quantity of the pre- 
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cious metals that they^iad obtained previous to the rise in the rate of 
their wages. 

In this statement, it is taken for granted, that the value of money 
has been all the while invariable ; that is, that the same quantity of 
labour continues necessary to produce the same quantity of it. If the 
value of money fluctuates, if it becomes either more or less djmcult of 
production, then, undoubtedly, both the rate of wages, and the price 
■ of commodities will vary. But they will do so, not becausg the 
1 labourer gets a greater or less amount of wages, but because the valtte 
’ of the commodity, or standard in which wages and prices are esti¬ 
mated, has varied. Wages, though m&st commonly paid in money, 
really consist of a part of the produce of thc,industry of the labourer ; 
consequently, they bear a high real value, when the labourer gets a 
comparatively large share of the produce of his industry ; and a low 
real value when he gets a comparatively small share of that produce. 
Instead of being identical with wages estimated in money or commo¬ 
dities, real or proportional, wages are often lowest when«noney wages 
are highest, and they arc often rising at the moment that money 
wages are falling, and vice versd. And hence, in order to avoid 
falling into endless mistakes, it is expedient, in all investigations into 
the distribution of commodities, to consider wages in the light, of a 
certain proportion of the produce of industry—as being really invari¬ 
able, so long as this proportion continues unchanged—as having 
really risen when it is increased, and fallen when it is diminished. 

The mistaking of fluctuations in the rate of mejney wages, for fluc¬ 
tuations in the real rate of wages, has been the source of much error 
and misapprehension. A man whose wages are is. a day, must get 
2s. to keep them 5 t the same level, should the value of money decline 
a half; and the hat which now sells for los. must then, for the same 
reason, sell for 20s. It is obviously false, to call this a real rise, either 
of wages or prices : This, however, is what is generally done. The 
manufacturer who gives sixpence a day more to his men, and who 
sells his goods at a proportionally higher price, because of a fall in the 
relative value of money, rarely suspects that there has been any such 
fall, and almost invari.ably concludes, that the rise of wages has been 
the cause of the rise of prices, overlooking entirely the real cause of 
the rise of both—the decline in the value of the money or commodity 
in which wages and prices are estimated. 

Even if it were true, which most certainly it is not, that, when 
money is invariable in value, a rise of wages occasioned an equal rise 
in the money price of all commodities, it would be of no advantage to 
the producers. Commodities arc always bought, either by other coa^ 
modities, or by labour, and it is almost superfluous to add, that it is 
quite impossible they can ever be bought by any thing else. Of what 
benefit, then, would it be to a capitalist, a -cotton-manufacturer for 
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example, to sell his cottons for 10 per cent, advance, when wages rose 
10 per cent., when he would be obliged to give just so inuclvmore for 
every commodity for which he had a demand ? When w'ages really 
rise, the producers are in precisely the same situation, whether they 
sell thCjCommodities they have to spare, and purchase those they have 
occasion,for at their former price, or whether they are all raised pro¬ 
portionally to the rise of wages. 

Tlijs prineiple may be still farther illustrated by supposing that the 
quantities of labour required for the production of every species of 
commodities arc increased in exactly the same proportion : Under 
such circumstances, it is quite dertain, that their exchangeable values, 
as compared with each otjier, would remain unaltered. A bushel of 
corn would not then exchange for a greater cjutintity of muslin or of 
broad cloth, than it did before the increased cxpence of its produc¬ 
tion ; but each would have a greater 'real value, because each would 
be the prodticc of a greater quantity of labour. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, the prices of commodities would remain stationary, while 
the wealth and comforts of the society would be materially diminished. 
But every person would have to make greater exertions to obtain a 
given quantity of any one commodity ; but as the expcnce of produc¬ 
ing all commodities is, by the supposition, equally increased, it would 
not be necessary to make any greater exertions to obtain one than 
another, and their relative values would be totally unaffected. 

But, if a general and equal increase of the quantities of labour re¬ 
quired for the prodv'ction of commodities cannot alter their relation to 
one another, it is quite obvious that this relation cannot be affected by 
a general and equal increase of the tvages paid for that labour. Fluc¬ 
tuations in the rate of real wages affect the propo 7 -Vion in which the 
produce of industry, under deduction of rent, is divided between 
capitalists and labourers—diminishing the proportion belonging to the 
capitalists, when they rise, and increasing it wdien they fall. But as 
these changes in the distribution of commodities neither add to, nor 
take from the quantity of labour required to produce them and bring 
them to market, they cannot affect either their real or their exchange¬ 
able value. 

11 . The arguments now brought forward, to show the impossibility 
of fluctuations in the rate of wages, affecting the exchangeable value of 
commodities produced by capitals of the s.ame durability, were first ad¬ 
vanced by Mr. Ricardo. He, too, was the first who endeavoured to 
analyze and discover the effects of fluctuations in the rate of wages on 
the value of commodities, when the capitals employed in their produc- 
lion were not of the same degree of durability. The results of his 
researches in this piost difficult branch of the science were still more 
important, and more completely at variance wdth the universally re¬ 
ceived opinions of political economists; For, Mr. Ricardo has not 
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only shown that it is injpossible for any rise of wages to raise the price 
of all commodities ; but he has also shown, that in many cases a rise 
of wages necessarily leads to a fall of prices, and a fall of wages to a 
rise of prices ! 

It must be admitted, that this projiosition certainly appear^ when 
first stated, not a little paradoxical. The paradox, however, is 
altogether in appearance. On adverting to the means by which certain 
classes of commodities are produced, it will immediately be secii* that 
no proposition can, apparently, be more reasonable, or consistent with 
probability ; and it may be very easily shown that there is none which 
is more certain. * 

Some commodities are almost exclusively tlje product of accumulated 
labour, or capital, and others of the immediate Labour of man. Nearly 
the whole of the first class will, consequently, belong to the capitalist, 
and the latter to the labourer. Suppose a manufacturer has a machine 
worth ^20,000, endued w'ith a high degree of durability, and which can 
manufactuie commodities without the assistance of any, jor with very 
little manual labour. In this case, it is quite clear that the goods pro¬ 
duced by the machine really form the profits .of the capital invested in 
it ; and their value in exchange, or their price r.ated in money, must, 
therefore, vary with every variation in the rate of profit. If profits are 
at lo per cent., then the ‘goods annually produced by the machine 
must, supposing money to be produced under the same circumstances, 
sell for ^'2000, with a small additional sum to cover the wear and tcar 
of the engine : Should profits rise to 15 per cent, the price of the 
goods produced by the machine must rise to ^3000, for otherwise the 
manufacturer would not obtain the common and average profit: And 
if, on the other hafid, profits should fitll to 5 per cent., the price of the 
goods must, for the same reason, fall to fiooo. If, therefore, it can 
be shown, that a rise of wages reduces the rale of profits, it necessarily 
follows that it must also reduce the exchangeable value and price of 
all such commodities as are chiefly produced by jnachinery or fixed 
capital of a considerable degree of durability, or by circulating capitals 
returnable at distant periods, and t'Av Tr/sa. 

Now, it is easy to show that, so long as no variation takes place in 
the quantity of labour required for the production of commodities,* 
every rise of wages must reduce profits, and must, therefore, reduce 
the exchangeable value of those commodities which have been chiefly 
produced by the aid of fixed capital or machinery. It is plain, from 
what has been previously stated, that to whatever extent wages rise, it 
must be impossible for any set of producers, whether the capitals 
employed by them are returnable in a day, a week, a year, or 
hundred years, to obtain a larger share of the conjmodities produced 
by others of the same class —that is, whose capitals are returnable in 

* The teaeuu fur this liuiUaUun will be subsequently explaiued. 
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equal periods with their own. This is just as absolutely impossible as 
it is to change the relation of proportional numbers by multiplying or 
dividing them all by the sa»ie number; and, therefore, it is perfectly 
certain that a rise of wages cannot raise the value of any one com- 
*,nodity_as compared with all other commodities. But, if it cannot do 
this, it iijust universally lower profits. Suppose wages rise lo per cent : 
Assuredly that rise will not enable those manufacturers, who employ 
the fewest labourers in proportion to their capital, to obtain any larger 
share of the products belonging to those capitalists who are placed 
under similar circumstances—that is, who employ equal quantities of 
machinery and labour, and stih less of those who lay out a larger por¬ 
tion of their capital in {he payment of wages. It is clear, therefore, 
that the profits of the manufacturers in question, and, consequently, 
the profits of all other producers whatever must be reduced by this 
rise of wages ; and whenever this reduction takes place, the exchange¬ 
able value of the commodities, produced chiefly by the aid of fixed 
capital or machinery, will be diminished, as compared with those pro¬ 
duced chiefly by the hand. 

Suppose that the numbers i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, &c. represent 
the various capitals, classed according to the respective degrees of their 
average durability, employed in this or any other country ; that No. i 
represents that class of capitals which are wholly employed in the pay¬ 
ment of wages, and which are most speedily consumed and reproduced. 
No. 2, that class which is ne.xt in durability, and so on until we come 
to No. II, which represents that class of capitals which chiefly consist 
of highly durable machinery, and which arc longest in being consumed 
and reproduced. Let us farther suppose, that the comnwdities pro¬ 
duced by the agency of these capitals are all yielding the same common 
and average rate of profit to their proprietors, and let us endeavour to 
discover what would, under these circumstances, be the effect of fluc¬ 
tuations in the rate of wages on the value of commodities. If wages 
rise, it is plain that the holders of the least durable capitals (No. i,) who 
may be supposed to use no machinery, will be more affected by the 
rise than the holders of the second class (No 2,) who may be supposed 
to employ some little machinery, and these again more than the holders 
of the third class (No. 3,) and so on till we come to the holders of the cap¬ 
ital of the highest degree of durability (No. 11,) which may be supposed 
to consist almost wholly of very durable machinery,and who will, on that 
account, be comparatively but little affected by the rise. Suppose, 
now, to illustrate the principle, that wages have so risen that the 
increased rate paid by the proprietors of the most durable capitals to 
f*he few labourers they employ—for they cannot possibly avoid employ¬ 
ing a few to superintend their machinery—has had the effect to reduce 
their profits me per cent. : there is obviously no mode in which these 
capittdists can indemnify themselves for this Ml of profits; for, as 
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they employ the few(?st labourers, they are least of all affected by 
the rise of wages; the profits of all other capitalists being more 
reduced than theirs in proportion to the greater number of labourers 
they employ. Thus, supposing the proprietors of the most durable 
capitals, or of No. 11, to employ a certain number of labourer in pro¬ 
portion to their capital, the proprietors of the next class, or of No. lo, 
to employ twice that number, and those of No. 9, three time^ that 
number, and so on ; then, on the hypothesis that the rise of wages has 
reduced the profits of the most durable capitals, or No. ii, one per 
cent., it will have reduced those of Nft 10, two per cent, those of 
•No. 9, three per cent, and so on till we come^to the least durable class. 
No. I, whose profits will be reduced eleven per cent. It is plain, how¬ 
ever, that this discrepancy in the rate of profit must be of very tempo¬ 
rary duration. For the undertakers of those businesses, in which 
either the whole or the greater portion of the capital is laid out in pay¬ 
ing the wages of labour, observing that their neighbours, who have 
laid out the greater portion of their capital on machinery, are less 
affected by the rise of wages, will immediately begin to withdraw from 
their own businesses, and to engage in those that are more lucrative. 
The class of commodities produced by the most durable capitals, Nos. 7, 
8, 9, 10, &c., will, therefore, become redundant, as compared with 
those produced by the least durable capitals. Nos. i, 2, 3, 4, &c. and 
this increase on the one hand, and diminution on the other, will have 
the effect to sink the value of the commodities produced by the most 
durable capitals as compared with those produced by the least durable 
capitals ; 0|^ which is the same thing, to raise the value of the latter 
compared with th» former, till all yield the same rate of profit. 

The class of commodities produced by capital of the medium degree 
of durability, or by No. 6, would not be affected by the rise ; for, what¬ 
ever they lost in exchangeable value, as compared with the commodi¬ 
ties produced by the less durable capitals, they would gain as com¬ 
pared with those produced by the more durable capitals. 

It has, however, been contended, that though the equalization in the 
rate of profit now alluded to might be effected by the destruction of a 
portion of the less durable capital, or by the comparatively great 
accumulations that would henceforth be ntade by the hok’ers of the 
more durable capitals, who were but little affected by the rise of 
wages, it could not be effected by such a transference of capital from 
the one class of businesses to the other as has been supposed : for it 
is said, that the fixed stock, or machinery, belonging to the holders of 
the capitals of the greatest degree of durability, being itself the produce, 
of labour, it would not be possible to obtain this machinery at its 
former price after wages rose, so that the profits of the existing 
holders of Nos. 7, 8, 9J &c. could not be beat down to a common level 
«i;it^hose of the holders of the less durable capitals by an influx of 
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new competitors. But it is easy to see that this 6bjection is not tenable. 
Suppose, which is the strongest case for the argument I am combating, 
that the machines, belonging to the capitalists of class No. ii, are the 
produce of the labourers employed by the capitalists of the class No. i. 
When wages rise, it is evident that fhe machines, and other commod¬ 
ities procfuced by No. i, cannot rise in value, as compared with money, 
or any other commodity produced under different circumstances, until 
they arc diminished, or the others increased in quantity. And hence, 
there are two very sufficient reasons why the producers of the machines 
should not be disposed to sell iSiem after wages rise ; for, in the first 
place, if they sell them, they will obtain no higher price for them than 
they obtained before the rise ; and, in the second place, as the more 
lucrative businesses, or those that are least affected by the rise of 
wages, can only be carried on by means of machinery, they could not, 
if they sold the machines, transfer circulating capital to them, but 
would be corrvpcllcd to continue in those businesses that had become 
relatively disadvantageous. Instead, therefore of selling the machines, 
a large proportion of their producers would be induced to employ them 
in the businesses for which they were intended; and would thus come 
into competition with the existing holders of the capitals Nos. y, 8, 9, 
10, &c. exaclly on the same footing that thoy stand, or with machines 
that have cost exactly the same price as theirs ; nor would this trans¬ 
ference of capital cease until the quantity of the commodities produced 
on the least durable side of the scale, had been so much diminished, 
and their value so much increased, as compared with those produced 
on the more durable side, that they were all brought to yie^d the same 
common and average rate of profit. 1 

If wages, instead of rising, had fallen, the opposite effects would have 
been produced. The holders of the capitals Nos. r, 2, 3, &c. who em¬ 
ploy a comparatively large proportion of labourers, deriving a greater 
advantage from the fall of wages than the holders of the capitals Nos. 
7, 8, 9, &c. their profits would be raised above the level of the latter. 
In consequence, capital would begin to move from those businesses that 
employed the fewest to those that employed the greatest number of la¬ 
bourers ; and the indestructible equilibrium of profit would be restored 
by an increase of the exchangeable value of the commodities produced 
by the most durable, as compared with those produced by the least 
durable capitals. 

It is abundantly certain, therefore, that no rise of wages can ever 
occasion a general rise of prices, and no fall of wages a general fall of 
prices ; but, supposing the productiveness of industiy, or the quantity 
of labour required,to produce commodities to remain the same, a rise 
of wages, instead of occasioning a general rise of prices, will have the 
effect to occasion a general fall of profits; and a fall of wages, instead 
of reducing prices, will occasion a general rise of profits. Owing, how- 
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ever, to the different and ever varying degrees of the durability of the 
machinery, or fixed capital, emploj-ed in the production of commodi¬ 
ties, and the varying relation which the portion of capital laid out in 
wages, or in the pay of immediate labour, bears to the whole cajiital 
employed, it is rather difficult to»determinc, d priori the prccfte extent 
to which any given fluctuation in the rate of wages will affcA the rate 
of profit, and the exchangeable value of commodities. But, w'heu due 
pains are taken, this may be always done : and the followlffg three 
cases will briefly, and, I hope, satisfactorily elucidate the manner in 
which fluctuations in the rate of wages always operate, and the method 
to be followed in estimating their influence on profits and prices ; 

1. If all commodities were produced by iftnnediatc labour, or by ca¬ 
pital employed in the payment of wages, it is obvious that every rise 
of wages would cause an equal fall of profits. A capitalist who em¬ 
ployed 1000 in the payment of wages, must, if profits W'cre at 10 per 
cent., sell the commodities for £\.\oo. But when wages rise 5 jicr 
cent., or to £^\o^o, he w’ould not be able to .sell his commodities for 
more than too; for vwney is itself a commodity, and as, ty the sup¬ 
position, all coimnodities arc produced by immediate labour, the rise of 
wages would affect the producers of money to the very same deyree that 
tt affected all other producers. In this case, therefore, it is plain every 
rise of wages will equally sink profits, and every fall of wages will 
equally raise them. 

2. If all commodities W'crc produced, one-half by immediate labour, 
and the other half by capital, prolits would only Itill to half the extent 
that wages rose. Suppose a capitalist employs ;^50o in the payment 
of wages, tftid tis a fixed capital, w'hcn profits arc at to per cent., 
the commodities produced must, as before, sell for ^noo. If wages 
rose 5 per cent., the capitalist would have to pay fs-5 wages, and 
would, consequently, only retain fis as profits. In this case, therefore, 
a rise of wages to the extent of s per cent, would, because of the employ¬ 
ment of equal quantities of capital and immediate labour in the pro¬ 
duction of commodities, only sink profits 2j!2 per cent. 

3. If all commodities were produced by capital of a high degree of 
durability, the capitalists, it is obvious, w'ould not be at all affected by 
a rise’of wages, and profits would, of course, continue as before. 

Now, suppose that commodities, instead of being wholly produced 
either by immediate labour, as in the first case, or wholly by equal 
quantities of immediate labour and of capital, as in the second, or 
wholly by fixed capital as in the third, are partly produced in the one 
mode, and partly in the other, and let us sec what effect this increase,/ 
of s per cent, in the rate of wages would have on their relative values. 
To facilitate this inquiry, let us distinguish these tflree descriptions of 
commodities by the Nos. i, 2, and 3. Now, it is quite evident that 
the rise of wages has affected No. i 2;^ per cent, more than it has af- 
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fected No. 2, and 5 per cent, more than it has :fffccted No. 3. No. 1 
must,, therefore, as compared with No. 2,have risen 2^/2 per cent, in ex¬ 
changeable value, and as compared with No. 3, it must have risen 5 
per centj; No. 2 must have fallen 2^^ per cent, as compared with No. 
I, and ris^n 2^ per cent, as compardd with No. 3; and No. 3 must 
have fallen 5 per cent, as compared with No. i, and 2}4 per cent, as 
compafed with No. 2. If wages, instead of rising, had fallen, the same 
clfccis would obviously have been produced, but in a reversed order. 
The proprietors of the commodities of the class No. i would gain five 
per cent, by the fall; those of*No. 2 would gain 2 j 4 per cent., and 
those of No. 3 nothing ; and the relative values of these commodities 
would be adjusted accordingly.* 

Thus, then, it appears, inasmuch as any commodity taken for a 
standard by which to estimate the relative values of other commodi¬ 
ties, must itself be produced by capital returnable in a certain period, 
that when wng^s rise, all commodities j)i'oduccd by LESS durable capi¬ 
tals than those which produce the commodity taken for a standard, will 
rise in exchangeable value, and all those produced by MORE durable ca¬ 
pitals will fall; and conversely when wages ate reduced. Suppose, as 
before, that the Nos. i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and u, represent capi¬ 
tals of corresponding degrees of durability, df a commodity produced 
by the least durable capital. No. i, and which may be supposed to be 
wholly employed in the payment of wages, be taken for a standard, all 
commodities whatever, produced by the other and more durable capi¬ 
tals, would fall in value when wages rose; and if we suppose those pro¬ 
duced by No. 2 to decline i per cent., those produced by No. 3 would 
decline 2 per cent., those produced by No. 4, 3 per ccnt.,*and so on 
until we arrive at No. ii, which will have fallen 10 per cent.' If, on 
the other hand, a commodity, produced by the most durable capital, 
No. n, and which may be supposed to consist wholly of highly dur¬ 
able machinery, be made the standard, when w.ages rise, all the com¬ 
modities produced by the other less durable capitals would also rise ; 
and if those produced by No. 10 rose i per cent., those produced by 
No. 9 would rise 2 per cent., and those produced by No. i, 10 per cent. 
If a commodity, produced by a capital of the medium degree of dura¬ 
bility, as No. 6, and which may be supposed to consist half of circu¬ 
lating capital employed in the payment of wages, and half of fixed ca¬ 
pital or machinery, be taken as a standard, the commodities produced 
by the less durable capitals. Nos. 5, 4, 3, 2, and i, will rise with a rise 
of wages, on the former hypothesis, the first, or No. 5, i per cent., the 
'Second, or No. 4, 2 per cent., &c.; while those produced by the more 
durable capitals, hjos. 7, 8, 9, 10, and ii, will fall, the first, or No. 7, 

1 per cent, the second, or No. 8, 2 per cent, &c. exactly the reverse 
of the other. 

* The examples hefe given are sutstantially the same with those given by Mr. MiU. EUm, 
P.f Polit. Econ.t ad ed, o. io\. 
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Hence it is obvious that the effect which variations in the rate oi 
wages Itave on price will principally depend on the nature of the capi¬ 
tal employed in the production of gold or silver. Whatever may be 
the proportions of circulating capital appropriated to the payment of 
wages, and of fixed capital empleyed in the production of thefmaterial 
of which money is made, all these commodities which are pftduccd by 
the agency of a greater quantity of circulating capital, and with less 
fixed capital or machinery, will rise when wages rise, and fSit when 
wages fall; but those that are produced by the agency of a less quan¬ 
tity of circulating capital, and with mwe fixed capital or machinery, 
will fall when wages rise, and rise when wages fall; while those that 
are produced in nearly the same circumstances, or by the agency of 
the same quantities of circulating and fixed capital as money, will not 
be effected by these fluctuations. 

It should be observed, however, that the variations in the exchange¬ 
able value of most commodities, caused by variations m the rate of 
wages, are confined within comparatively narrow limits. Wc have al¬ 
ready seen that, if all commodities were either produced wholly by im¬ 
mediate labour, or wholly by capital, or wholly by equal quantities of 
both, no variation in the rate of w’agcs could have any effect on the 
value of commodities. Byt, in point of fact, a very large class of com¬ 
modities are produced by means of nearly equal portions of fixed and 
circulating capital; and as every rise of proportional wages that may 
take place must, under such circumstances, be balanced cither by a fall in 
the rale of profit or by a proportional increase in the productiveness of 
industry, it is evident that the value of the commodities in question, as 
compared Vith e^ch other, would remain nearly stationary. Although, 
therefore, a rise of wages has a necessary tendency to raise the ex¬ 
changeable value of one class of commodities, and, consequently, to 
lower that of another class, the fall of profits, which must inevitably 
follow every rise of wages that is not accompanied by an inci'cascd pro¬ 
ductiveness of industry, has a contr.ary effect, and tends to sink the 
value of the commodities which the increased rate of wages would 
raise, and to elevate the value of those which the same increased rate 
would sink. And it is only in the extreme cases, or in the case of the 
commodities produced almost wholly by direct manual labour, on the 
one hand, or in that of those produced almost wholly by the aid of fixed 
capital or machinery, on the other, that a variation in the rate of wages 
occasions a considerable variation in their relative values. 

It must also be observed, that though fluctuations in the rate ol 
wages occasion some variation in the exchangeable value of particular* 
commodities, they neither add to nor take from the total value of the 
entire mass of commodities. If they increase the Value of those pro¬ 
duced by the least durable capitals, they equally diminish the value of 
those produced by the more durable capitals. Their aggregate value 
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continues, therefore, always the same. And though it may not be 
strictly true of a particular commodity, that its exchangeable‘value is 
directly as its real value, or as the quantity of labour required to pro¬ 
duce it and bring it to market, it is most true to affirm this of the mass 
of commodities taken together. 

The prfiiciplcs 1 have now endeavoured to unfold and elucidate are 
substantially the same with those advanced by Mr. Ricardo : But 
Mr. I'ii'Cardo was inclined to modify his grand principle, that the 
exchangeable value of commodities depended on the quantity of 
labour rcc|uired for their ])roduetion, so far as to allow that the addi¬ 
tional exchangeable v.duc that is sometimes given to commodities by 
keeping them after they have been purchased or produced, until they 
become fit to be used, was not to be considered as the effect of labour, 
but as an cqui\’alcnt for the profits the capital laid out on the com¬ 
modities would have yielded had it been actually employed. I confess, 
however, notwhhslanding the hesitation I cannot but feel in differing 
from so great an authority, that I sec no good reason for making this 
exception. Suppose, to illustrate the principle, that a cask of new 
wine, which cost ,£50, is put into a cellar, and that, at the end of 
twelve months, it is worth the question is—Whether ought the 
^"5 of additional value, given to the wine, loe considered as a com¬ 
pensation for the lime the /50 worth of capital has been locked up, or 
ought it to be considered as the value of additional labour actually 
laid out on the wine ? I think, that it ought to be considered in the 
latter point of view', and for this, as it appears to me, most satis- 
fiictory and conclusive reason, that if we keep a commodity, as a cask 
of wine, which has not arrived at maturity, and on which, therefore, 
a duinge or ej/'etf is lo be produced, it will be possessed of additional 
value at a year’s end ; whereas, had we kept a cask of wine, or any 
other commodity, which had already arrived at maturity, and on 
which no beneficial or desirable change could be produced, for a hun¬ 
dred or a thousand years, it would not have been worth a single addi¬ 
tional farthing. This seems to prove incontrovertibly, that the addi¬ 
tional value, acquired by the wine during the period it has been kept 
in the cellar, is not a compensation or return for time, but for the 
effect or change that has been produced on it. Time cannot of itself 
produce anv' effect; it merely affords space for really efficient causes 
to operate, and it is therefore clear it can have nothing to do with 
value. 

.Still better to illustrate this proposition, let us suppose that an indi- 
.vidual has two capitals, one consisting of a thousand pounds worth of 
new rvine, and the other consisting of nine hundred pounds worth of 
leather, and one hundred pounds worth of money : Suppose now, that 
the wine is put into a cellar, and that the ;£ioo is paid to a shoe¬ 
maker, who is employed to convert the leather into shoes. At the 
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end of a year, this capitalist will have two equivalent values, perhaps 
;^i,ioo^worth of wiTic, and ;£i,ioo worth of shoes. Now, if the 
increased value given to these capitals be a consequence of the 
change or effect that has been operated on them, and that it is so, is 
evident from the fact, that if cither the leather or the wine had been 
found at the end of the year in the same state it was in at* its com¬ 
mencement, it would have had no additional value, are we Sot entitled 
to affirm that this additional value has been given to these capitals 
by the operation of agents, which it required equal capitals set in 
motion, and furnish with materials whereon to operate, and that, con¬ 
sequent!), both the shoes and the wiiJb are the result of equal quan¬ 
tities of labour ? 

If it should be objected that the casesin question arc not parallel 
—that there is ;^ioo worth of labour laid out on the shoes, and that 
there is no labour laid out on the wine, I answer, that the difference is 
not real, but apparent, and that, in truth and reality, there is exactly 
the same amount of labour expended on both. In ^oint of fact, all 
that is done in cither case is to change the form of equal capitals—to 
transmute, if I may so speak, a certain amount of capital through the 
medium of human hands into .shoes, and to transmute an equal 
amount of capital, through the medium of natural powers, into wine 
fit for drinking. The employer of the shoemaker paid him his £\oq 
of wages, not in the expectation that he was to lay out these wages, 
in addition to the labour of his hands, on his shoes ; but that he 
might lay out the wages on himself, and give him his labour as an 
equivalent for them. On the one hand, therefore, the shoes were 
producec^ by nine-tenths of accuimdatcd labour or capital, and one- 
tenth of immediate labour, while, on the other, the wine was wholly 
produced by means of capital. The object which the owner of the 
leather had in view was, to convert a certain amount of capital into 
shoes, and, to accomplish it, it was necessary that he should exchange 
one-tenth of it for an equivalent amount of the immediate labour of 
shoemakers. In the production of the wine, this exchange of capital 
for labour was not necessary ; the effect which had, in the first case, 
been produced by the agency of man, being, in the second case, pro¬ 
duced by the agency of the processes which nature herself carried on 
in the casks. It is clear, therefore, that no greater quantity of labour 
w'as required to produce the shoes than to produce the wine. Diffe¬ 
rent agents were employed to convert the capital into the finished 
produce, but that was all. The quantity of capital which set these 
agents in motion, and on which they operated effects, was, in both 
cases, exactly the same, and, consequently, both products W'cre broughj, 
into existence by the same quantity of labour. 

When a commodity is either wholly or partly produced by means of 
a machine, every one allows that the value communicated to it by its 
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operations is derived entirely from labour; and yet, there is not at 
bottom a shadow of difference in the nature of ^he operations effected 
by the aid of machinery, from those of fermentation, and the other 
processes carried on inside a cask, except that they are visible to the 
eye, and that the others are not. 

The ease of timber affords a still better example of the universal 
applicabiKty of this doctrine. When a tree grows naturally upon land 
which is not occupied, its value obviously depends on the labour 
requir^V to cut it down. But, excluding the consideration of rent, the 
payment of which would only cause a different division of the tree 
without affecting its value, let'*us suppose that a tree which is now 
worth or ^30, was planted a hundred years ago at an expense of 
one shilling, it may be chsily shown, that the present value of the 
tree is owing entirely to the quantity of labour laid out upon it. A 
tree is at once a piece of timber, and a machine for manufecturing 
timber; and though the original cost of this machine be but small, 
yet, as it is not liable to waste or decay, the capital vested in it will, 
at the end of a distant period, have operated a considerable effect, or, 
in other words, have produced a considerable value. If we suppose 
that a machine, which cost only one shilling, had been invented a 
hundred years since; that this machine was indestructible, and, con¬ 
sequently, required no repairs; and that iuhad, all the while, been 
employed in the weaving of a quantity of yarn, gratuitously produced 
by nature, which was only now finished, this cloth might now be worth 
£,1^ or ; but, whatever value it may be possessed of, it is evident 
it must have derived it entirely from the continued agency of the 
machine, or, in other words, from the quantity of labour exp;ended on 
its production. This, however, is just the same case,<;n point of prin¬ 
ciple, as that of the tree. The capital employed in the timber-making 
machine was small; but the great length of time during which it was 
employed, enabled it to produce a powerful effect, and has, therefore, 
given a high value to its produce. 

Time is not, therefore, to be taken into account in estimating the 
value of commodities, except only when it may be necessary to refer to 
it, in order to ascertain the quantities of labour required for their pro¬ 
duction. If the capitals be equal, and the times in which the effects, 
or changes, operated by their means are different, it is at once a proof 
that a greater quantity of labour has been required to produce the one 
"effect than the other, and an exponent of that greater quantity—in the 
same way as we justly say, that twice the quantity of labour is expended 
on a commodity which can only be produced by a workman in a month, 
,jjjat is expended on one which he can produce in a fortnight. If it re¬ 
quires ^i,d6o worth of capital, or accumulated labour, to collect the 
materials, and to set * and keep the muscles of the masons in motion 
who are to build a house, and if it also requires .£1,000 worth of capital 
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to collect the fluid, a«d to set and keep* fermentation and the nther 
processae in motion that are required to produce a given quantity of 
wine, then it is plain, in the event of the house and the wine being pro¬ 
duced in same *Vw, that they are the* produce of equal quantities 
of labour ; and it is also plain, in.the event of their requiring 
times for their production, that it can only be because diffeftnt quan¬ 
tities of labour are required for that purpose. 

Besides the objection now stated, it has been contended by •Colonel 
Torrens, in his valuable work On the Production of Wealth, in opposi¬ 
tion to the theory I have been endeavouring to establish, that, after 
capital has been accumulated, the relative or exchangeable value of 
commodities is no longer, as in the earl)’^ stages of society, determined 
by the total quantities of labour required to bring them to market, but 
by the quantities of capital required for that purpose. At bottom, how¬ 
ever, this theory is precisely the same as that just explained. Capital 
is nothing but the accumulated produce of anterior labour; and its 
value, like the value of everything else, is to be estimated by the quan¬ 
tity of that labour required to procure it. In this respect, too, there is 
no difference, as has been already shown, between labourers and any 
other species of machines. A labourer is himself a portion of the 
national capital; and is to,be considered, in all investigations of this 
sort, merely as a machine which it has required a certain quantity of 
labour to construct; The wages earned by the labourer arc no more 
than a fair remuneration for the labour performed by him, or, if I may 
so speak, they yield only the common and ordinary rate of profit to the 
proprietors of the machine called man, exclusive of a sum to replace 
the wear and tear of the machines, or, which is the same thing, to 
supply the place of the old and decayed labourers with new ones. 
Whether, therefore, a commodity has been produced by the expendi¬ 
ture of a capital which it cost a certain quantity of the labour of man 
to provide, or whether it has been immediately produced by the expen¬ 
diture of that quantity of labour directly upon it, is of no moment. In 
either case, it is produced by exactly the same amount of labour, or, if 
it should be deemed a better phrase, of capital. There is, in truth, no 
substantial difference between the labour of man and of machinery. 
Men are themselves capital;—they are the product of anterior labour, 
just as much as the tools or engines with which they perform their 
tasks : And to say that the exchangeable value of commodities de¬ 
pends on the quantitieS'Of capital expended on their production, is not 
to contradict, but is, in fact, only another way of expressing the iden¬ 
tical proposition I have been endeavouring to illustrate. 

Many practical conclusions of great interest and importance may 
be deduced from the principles developed in this section. It had, for 
example, been long and universally supposed, that a country where 
wages are comparatively low would be able, provided it possessed the 
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same facilities for the production of commodities, to undersell all other 
countries in markets equally accessible to all parties. But, (.he princi¬ 
ples iiDw laid down show the fallacy of this opinion. Suppose, to 
exemplify the mode in which variations in the rate of wages really 
affect fereign commerce, that England and France have facilities 
for producing all sorts of commodities, and that the rate of wages is 
equal in both countries ; and let the following numbers represent the 
differSKt classes of capital, ranged according to the different degrees 
of their durability, employed in production in England and France, viz. 

Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9^.10, n, c^c. E.ngland. 

Nos. i', 2', 3', 4', s', 6', 7', 8', 9', 10', 11', (SL-c. France. 

Now, as the two countries are supposed to have equal facilities of 
production, and as the rate of wages in them both is also supposed tA 
be the same, the commoditic.s produced by each will sell eipially well 
in any third market, as in that of the United States, equally open to 
both : But, suppose that, while wages continue stationary in France 
they rise in 'England, and mark the result. All that class of commo¬ 
dities produced in England by the capitals Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, &c. which 
are above the mediitiii degree of durability, and m.ay be supposed to 
consist chiefly of machinery, will fall, while those produced by the less 
durable capitals Nos. i, 2, 3, 4, &c. will rise. The former will not, how¬ 
ever, fall only in relation to other commodities produced in Engl.ind 
by less durable capitals, but they will also fall in relation to the enm- 
tnodities produced in France by the corres/iondiin^ and equally durable, 
capitals Nos. 7', 8', 9', 10', &c. ; while tile latter, or the commodities 
luoduced in England by the capitals Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. will rise in 
value as compared with the commoditic.s produced in France by the 
corresponding capitals. Nos. 1', 2', 3', 4', &c. ThcSnerchants of I'lng- 
land and France will, therefore, no longer come into the American 
market on the same terms as formerly ; for England will now have a 
decided advantage over France in the production and sale of those 
commodities that are produced chiefly by machinery, while France will, 
on her part, have an equally decided advantage over England in the 
production and sale of those commodities that are chiefly the direct 
produce of the hand. And such, in point of fact, is actually the case. 
The bulk of our exports consists of cotton goods and other irroducts 
of machinery : whereas the bulk of the exports of France consists of 
the productions of her soil, and of jewellery and fancy articles, prin¬ 
cipally the product of manual labour. It is, therefore, quite idle to 
suppose that a rise of wages can ever be fatal to the foreign commerce 
of a country. It may, indeed, turn it into new channels, but that is all 
it can do. If, on the one hand, it raises the value of certain descrip¬ 
tions of commodities, and checks their exportation, on the other hand, 
it proportionally lowers the value of other descriptions, and fits them 
the better for the foreign market. 
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It appears, thereforo< that instead of 01^: high wages laying our. cot¬ 
ton manufacturers under any disadvantage in the sale of their goods as 
compared with their continental competi ors, their effect is distinctly 
the reverse. The high wages we pay } bur workmen cause /ow 
profits; and as the principal part of the value of cottons and other 
commodities chiefly produced by the ager ;y of machinery, consists of 
profits, it must be comparatively low whei ; wages are high. Suppose, 
for example, that two highly durable nmehines, of equal poUrtr and 
goodness, and which can manufacture commodities with but little 
manual labour, are erected, the one in^rance and the other in Eng¬ 
land : If the machines cost fizofxso each, and if the rate of profit in 
France is seven and in England five per ceUt. the goods produced by 
the French machine would have to sell for ^1,400, whereas those pro¬ 
duced by the English machine would only sell for £1,000. It should 
also be observed, inasmuch as one description of machinery is for the 
most part largely em[)loyed in the production of another, that it is most 
probable, in the event of one of the machines being made in England 
and the other in France, that the English one would cost so much as 
£10,000, and that its produce might on that account be sold under;^iooo. 
Independently, however, of this circumstance, the advantage that our 
manufacturers who emplojj; a great proportion of machinery must have 
over those of France, in consequence of our higher wages and lower 
profits, is obvious and decided. This principle sets the impolicy of the 
restrictions on the exportation of the machinery used in cotton-mills 
in a very striking point of view. It is quite evident that although 
France w'crc possessed of all those facilities for manufacturing cottons 
we now ertjoy, tl^ough Normandy were a second Lancashire, and 
Rouen a fac simile of Manchester, her manufacturers would not be 
able to enter into a successful competition with those of England. The 
possession of better machinery would have no tendency to raise wages 
and lower profits in France ; and, till this is done, wo must, supposing 
we continue to possess equal facilities of production, always have a 
decided ascendancy over the French in the sale of such articles as are 
mainly produced by means of machinery. 

The statement now made, is not meant to convey the insinuation 
that our high wages and low profits are really advantageous. On the 
contrary, the tendency of a low rate of profit is not only to occasion all 
countries in which it obtains to advance slowly as compared with 
those in which it is higher, but it also forms a strong temptation to 
transfer capital to other couiitries. A reduction of wages, following a 
corresponding reduction in the price of corn, or any of the principal 
necessaries that enter into the consumption of the labourer, would 
certainly have the effect to raise profits, and thus by raising their 
price, to narrow the foreign demand for cottons. But, a diminution in 
the amount of the commodities we now export to foreign countries, 
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aris-ing from this cause, iustead of being injurious would be most 
beneficial It would be t^e effect of industry having become more 
productive ; and any capital that had previously been employed in the 
production of goods for thj.. foreign market, that could not, under the 
supposed new circumstances o^" the country, be advantageously sent 
abroad, would be certain ^o meet with a more advantageous employ¬ 
ment in other branches, l^ut in so far as the cotton manufacture is 
concc..aed, there can be no manner of doubt that our high wages and 
low profits have most pownfully contributed to its extraordinary ex¬ 
tension. And, however paradoxical it may seem, it is, nevertheless, 
unquestionably true, that, were wages to rise, additional capital would 
be attracted to the cotton manufacture, and the price of cottons would 
experience a further reduction ; whereas, were wages to fall, capital 
would be drawn from the cotton manufacture to those businesses that 
employ less machinery, and the price of cottons would rise.* 

Section VII.— Ciratmstances which determine the Rate of IVa^^es .— 
I. Market or Real Wagess depend on the proportion between capital 
and population. —2. Nalteral or Necessary Wages/ drpettd on the 
species and quantity offood and other articles required for the con¬ 
sumption of the labourer/ different in different countries and periods. 
—Effect of fluctuations in the rate of Wages on the condition of the 
labouring classes.—Advantage of n high Rate of Wages. — Adr/ant- 
age of having the labourers dependent for support on the cheapest 
species of food.—High Wages not a cause of idleness.—Effect of the 
Poor Laws and of Education, on the condition of the.labourers.-- 
3. Proportional Wages/ depend partly on the amount-and species 
of the articles consumed by the labourers, and partly on the produc¬ 
tiveness of industry. 

We have already seen that the wages earned by the labourers engaged 
in different employments may really, when all things are taken into 
account, be considered as about equal; and, therefore, without regard¬ 
ing the differences that actually obtain in the amount of money, or 
of commodities, earned by different sets of workmen, I shall suppose 
all sorts of labour to be reduced to the same common standard, and 

* Sir William Petty seems to have been the first person who has dif^tinctly stated the prin¬ 
ciple^ that the relative value of commodities depends entirely on the quantities of labour 
required for their production, * If,* says he, * a man bring to London an ounce of silver out 
of the earth in Peru, in the same time that he can produce a bushel of corn, the one is the 
natural price of the other ; notb^ i/ by reason of new and more ensie mines^ ti man can gei 
two ottnees of silver ns easily as formerly he did one, then corn will be as cheap at ten 
shillings the bushel as it was before at five shillings, ceetcris paribus.* (Treatise of 
Taxes and Contributions, ed. 1679, p. 31.) At page 24, he says, * I^et a hundred men work 
ten years upon corn, and the same number of men the same time upon silver; I say that the 
neat proceed of the silver is the price of the whole neat proceed of the corn ; and like parts of 
the one the price of like j^arts of the otherand at page 67 he says, ‘ Corti will be twice as 
dear when there are two hundred husbandmen to do the same work which an hundred 
could perform* These passages are curious and interesting, as exhibiting the first germs of 
that th«>ry which Mr. Ricardo has perfet^ed. 
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shall endeavour to di^tover the principle that regulates the rate of 
wages paid for that common labour. 

This inquiry will be facilitated by divi ling it into three branches ; 
the object in the first being to discover the circumstances which deter¬ 
mine the market or actual rate of wage* at any given moment ^ in the 
second, to discover the circumstances whic determine the natural or 
necessary rate of wages, or the wages requiied to enable the labourer to 
subsist and continue his race ;—and in tie third, to discover ^e cir¬ 
cumstances which determine -proportioniM wages, or the share of the 
produce of his industry, falling to the larourer. 

1 . Circumstances which determine the Market or Actual 
Rate of Wages. —The capacity of a countl^ to support and employ 
labourers, is in no degree dependent on advantageousness of situation, 
richness of soil, or extent of territory. These, undoubtedly, arc circum¬ 
stances of very great importance, and must have a powerful influence 
in determining the rate at which a people advances in the career of 
wealth and civilization. But it is obviously not on these circumstances, 
but on the actual amount of the accumulated produce of previous 
labour, or of capital, devoted to the payment of wages, in the possession 
of a country, at any given period, that its power of supporting and 
employing labourers must* wholly depend. A fertile soil atfords the 
means of rapidly increasing capital; but that is all. Before this soil 
can be cultivated, capital must "be provided for the support of the 
labourers employed upon it, just as it must be provided for the support 
of those engaged in manufactures, or in any other department of 
industry. 

It is a ^ecessai'y consequence of this principle, that the amount of 
subsistence falling to each labourer, or the rate of wages, must depend 
on the proportion which the whole capital bears to the whole amount 
of the labouring population. If the amount of capital were increased, 
without a corresponding increase taking place in the population, a 
larger share of such capital Would fall to each individual, or the rate of 
wages would be augmented : And if, on the other hand, population 
were increased faster than capital, a less share would be apportioned 
to each individual, or the rate of wages would be reduced. 

To illustrate this principle, let us suppose, that the capital of a 
country appropriated to the payment of wages, would, if reduced to the 
standard of wheat, form a mass of 10,000,000 of quarters ; If the 
number of labourers in that country were two millions, it is evident 
that the wages of each, reducing them all to the same common 
standard, would be five quarters : and it is further evident, that this 
rate of wages could not be increased otherwise, than by increasing the 
quantity of capital in a greater proportion than the ftumber of labourers, 
or by diminishing the number of labourers in a greater proportion than 
the quantity of capital. So long as capital and population continue to 
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mai;ch abreast, or to incraise or diminish in the same proportion, so 
long will the rate of wagra, and consequently the condition of the 
labourers continue unaffcct bd ; and it is only when the proportion of 
capital to population varies -when it is either increased or diminished, 
that the rate of wages sushi ;ns? coiresponding advance or diminution. 
The wel6-being and comfc t of the labouring classes are, therefore, 
especially dependent on tln^irelation which their increase bears to the 
increa.'.'i of the capital thak is to feed and employ them. If they 
increase faster than capital, iheir wages will be reduced; and if they 
increase slower, they will be iugmented. In fact, there are no means 
whatever by which the command of the labouring class over the 
necessaries and convenitnees of life can be enlarged, other than by 
accelerating the increase of capital as compared with population, or by 
retarding the increase of population as compared with capital : and 
every scheme for improving the condition of the labourer, which is not 
bottomed on this principle, or which has not an increase of the ratio 
of capital to population for its object, must be completely nugatory 
and ineffectual. 

The wages of labour are most commonly cither paid or estimated in 
money; and it may perhaps be thought, that their amount will, in 
consequence, depend more on the quantity, of money in circulation in 
a country, than on the magnitude of its capital. It is really, however, 
quite the same to the labourer w'hethtr the quantity of money received 
by him as wages is great or small. He will always receive such a 
ejuantity as will suffice to put him in possession of a portion of the 
national capital falling to his share. Men cannot subsist on coin or 
paper. Wheie wages are paid in money, the labourers mult exchange 
it for necessaries and conveniences ; and it is not the quantity of 
money they receive, but the quantity of necessaries and conveniences 
for which that money will exchange, that is to be considered as really 
forming their wages. If the quantity of money in Great Britain were 
reduced a half, the rate of w'ages, estimated in money, would decline 
in the same proportion ; but, unless some change had, at the same 
time, taken place in the amount of that portion of the capital of the 
country which consists of the food, clothes, and other articles that 
enter into the consumption of the labourer, he would continue in pre¬ 
cisely the same situation. He would carry a smaller quantity of pieces 
of gold and silver to market than formerly ; but he would obtain the 
same quantity of commodities in exchange for them. 

Whatever, therefore, may be the state of money wages in a country 
—whether they are is. or 5s. a day—it is still certain, that if the 
amount of the national capital and the population continue the same, 
or increase or diminish in the same proportion, no variation will take 
place in the fate of wages. Wages never really rise, except when the 
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proportion of capital t» population is enlarged ; and they never roally 
fall, except when that proportion is diminilhed. 

'J'lie effects which the different rates atlwhich capital and popula¬ 
tion advance in different countries have* on the condition of their 
inhabitants, may be exemplified in a iver;j striking manner, by com¬ 
paring the rate of increase and the actual rtate of the pcople*of Great 
Britain, with the rate of increase and the tctual state of the people of 
Ireland. It is certainly true, that theii; has been a considerable 
increase in the capital of Ireland duri/g the last hundred years ; 
though no one, in the least acquainted tnth the progress of the diffe¬ 
rent jtarts of the Empire, has ever presumed to say that this increase 
has been in the jtroportion of a tliini or cverfa fourth, to the increase 
of capital in England and Scotland during the same period. But the 
increase of population in Ireland, as compared with its increase in 
Britain, has been widely different from the increase in the capital of 
the two countries, or in their means of employing people, and sup- 
])orting them in a state of comfort and respectability. According to 
the tables given in the Parliamentary Reports, the population of 
Great Britain amounted, in 1720, to 6,955,000, and, in 1821, it 
amounted to 14,391,000, having a little more than doubled in the 
course of the century ; While, from the same Reports, it appears that 
the population of Ireland, whose capital had increased in so inferior a 
proportion to that of Britain, amounted to very little more than two 
millions in 1731, and to very near seven millions in 1821 ;* having 
nearly quadrnpled in less time than that of Britain took to double I 

Without entering upon any lengthened inquiries respecting the 
causes of tRis difiierence, it may be observed, that, on the first intro¬ 
duction of the potato into Ireland, in 1610, the peasantry, then very 
much degraded, and without any elevated notions of what was neces¬ 
sary for their comfortable subsistence, eagerly resorted to so cheap a 
species of food ; and, owing to the unfortunate circumstances under 
which they have ever since been placed, they have never endeavoured 
to attain to any thing higher. Provided they have sufficient supplies 
of jiolatoes they are content to vegetate, for they cannot be said to 
live, in rags and wretchedness. But whatever may have been the 
causes which have led to the disparity previously stated in the increase 
of population in Great Britain and Ireland as compar'^'d with the 
increase of their capitals, there cannot be the shadow of a doubt, that 
its successive augmentation in Ireland is the immediate and proximate 
cause of the want of demand for labour in that country, and of the 
misery and extreme poverty of the people. The number of persons 
soliciting employment compared with the means of rewarding their 
exertions, is so very great, that wages have been reduced to the lowest 

* [The potato rot of 1847, consequent famine, smi emigration have greatly changed these 
figures.—A. M.] 
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pittance that can afford th smallest necessar/shpply of the coarsest 
and cheapest species of foo^ capable of supporting human life. All 
the witnesses examined by le Committee of the House of Commons, 
on ‘ The Employment of t/u Poor of Irela 7 id’ in 1823, concur in repre¬ 
senting their numbers as eJ essive, and their condition as wretched in 
the extreme. Their cabins^ which are of the most miserable descrip¬ 
tion, are utterly unprovided vith any thing that can be called furni¬ 
ture ; iu many families ther„ are no such things as bed-clothes ; the 
children, in extensive distri\s of Munster and the other provinces, 
have not a single rag to cover their nakedness; and, whenever the 
potato crop becomes eveij in a slight degree deficient, the scourge of 
famine and disease is felt in every corner of the country. Mr. 
Maurice Fitzgerald, M.P. mentions, that ‘he had known the peasantry 
of Kerry quit their houses in search of employment, offering to work 
for the merest subsistence that could be obtained, for twopence a-day, 
in short, for anything that would purchase food enough to keep them 
alive for the ensuing twenty-four hours.’ {Report,'p. 158.) Mr. Tighe 
mentions, that ‘ the number of persons in Ireland supported by charity 
is quite inconceivable ; they must be supported either by charity, or 
by pillage and plunder; to the want of employment I attribute every¬ 
thing that afflicts and disgraces that ccuntry.’ {Report, p. 108.) 
And Dr. Rogan, who had been employed by Government to report on 
the state of disease in the North of Ireland, states, in his valuable 
work on the Fever in Ulster, published in i8ig, that ‘Throughout the 
extensive counties of Tyrone, Doncgall, and Derry, the population is 
only limited by the difficulty of procuring food. Owing to the uni¬ 
versal adoption of the cottier system, and to the custom of dividing 
farms among the sons, on the death of the father, the labouring classes 
are infinitely more numerous than are required for the purposes of 
industry. Under these circumstances, they are engaged in a constant 
struggle for the bare necessaries of life, and they never enjoy its 
comforts.’ {Report, p. 8.) 

These statements, which might, were it necessary, and did our space 
permit, be multiplied a thousand fold, conclusively show that a vast 
increase has taken place in the population of Ireland, and that it is 
now both superabundant and miserable in the extreme. And hence 
the obvious and undeniable inference, that, in the event of the popu¬ 
lation having increased less rapidly than it has done, there would 
have been fewer individuals soliciting employment, and that, conse- 
qufently, the rate of wages would have been proportionally higher, and 
the condition of the poor so far improved. No proposition then can be 
more true, than that the unexampled misery of the Irish people is directly 
owing to the excessive augmentation of their numbers; and nothing 
can be more perfectly futile, than to expect any real or lasting amend¬ 
ment in theit situation, until an effectual check has been given to the 
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progress of population. , It is obvious, too, |hat the low and degraded 
condition into which the people of Ireland .j-re now sunk, is the con¬ 
dition to which every people must be reduce^, whose numbers continue, 
for any considerable period, to increase faster than the means of pro¬ 
viding for their comfortable and decen^ sui)sistence ; and sucjji will 
most assuredly be the case, in every old settlec;' country in which tj>e prin¬ 
ciple of increase is not powerfully counterjKted by the operation of 
moral restraint, or by the exercise of a propiT degree of prudenep and 
forethought in the foipiation of matrimoniaif connections. 

II. Circumstances which deter*siine the Natural or 
Necessary Rate of Wages.— There are obviously limits, however 
■ difficult it may be to specify them, to the exten»to which a reduction of 
wages can be carried. The cost of producino labour, like that of pro¬ 
ducing .ill other articles brought to market, must be paid by the pur¬ 
chasers. The race of labourers would become altogether extinct, were 
they not to obtain a sufficient quantity of food and other articles re¬ 
quired for their own support, and that of their families. This is the 
lowest amount to which the rate of wages can be permanently reduced ; 
and it is for this reason, that it has been defined to be the natural or 
necessary rate of wages. The market or actual rate of wages may 
sink to the level of this rate ^ but it is plainly impossible it can con¬ 
tinue below it. It is not, as has been already shown, on the quantity 
of money received by the labourer, but on the quantity of food and 
other articles necessary for his support, for which that money will ex¬ 
change, that his ability to maintain himself, and to rear as many 
children, as may be required to keep up the number of labourers, must 
depend. Th* natural or necessary rate of wages must, therefore, be 
determined by the cost of producing the food and other articles, which 
enter into the consumption of the labourers.* And though a rise in 
the market or current rate of wages is seldom exactly coincident with 
a rise in the price of necessaries, they can never, except in the rare 
case when the market rate of wages greatly exceeds the natural or 
necessary rate, be very far separated. However high the price of 
commodities may rise, the labourers must always receive a supply 
equivalent for their support: if they did not obtain this supply, they 
would be left destitute ; and disease and death would continue to thin 
the population, until the reduced numbers bore such a proportion to 
the national capital as would enable them to obtain the means of sub¬ 
sistence. 

The opinion of those who contend, that the rate of wages is in no 

• Uouvrier mineur, en Saxe, recoit, i8 sols par jour de salaire, tandis que I’ouvrier em- 
ployiS au mcme genre dc travail, dans la province dc Choco au Perou, rec<»ten argent six h. 
sept fois plus. Mais ce dernier paie aussi six il sept plus chcr le pain^ont il se noiirrit parce 
que la farinc des Etats-Unis y cst transport(Se k dos de mulct k une Icm^uc distance dcs edtes, 

des routes monteuses et difficiles. Ce que le maltre doit foumir k Touvrier e'est la sub- 
sisceace, et I'argeat donnd ne peut jamais dtre que !a representation de cette subsistence. 
Gamier, RicJttase dts Naiionst V. p, 352. 
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degree influenced by the eost of producing t}\e articles consumed by 
the labourers, has obviously[^originated in their confounding the prin¬ 
ciples which determine thef market rate of wages at any given period, 
with those which deterroine^their natural or necessary rate. No pro- 
positiou can be better eslablished than that the market rate of wages, 
when reference is made onfy to a given moment, is exclusively deter¬ 
mined by the proportion be''ween capital and population. But in every 
inquiry of this nature, we 01 ght not only to refer to particular points of 
time, but also to periods of itvrrtr(;c duration ; anti we do this, we 
shall immediately perceive that the average rate of wages does not de¬ 
pend wholly on this proportion. The price of shoes, at any given in¬ 
stant, to take a parallel dase, is plainly dependent on the extent of their 
supjily, eonqiarcd with the demand of those who have the means of 
purchasing tlicm ; but it is quite obvious, that if this price were to sink 
below the sum necessary to pay the cost of producing shoes, and bring¬ 
ing them to market, they would no longer be supplied :—And such is 
precisely the case with labourers. They neither will, nor in fact can, 
be brought to market, unless the rate of wages is such as will, on the 
average, suffice to bring them up and maintain them. From whatevci 
point of the political compass we may set out at first, we shall find that 
the cost of production is the grand principle to which we must always 
come at last. It is this cost that determines the natural or necessary 
rale of wages, just as it determines the average price of commodities. 
However low the demand for labour may be reduced, still if the price 
of the articles necessary for the maintenance of the labourer is in- 
c-eased, the natural or necessary rate of wages must be increased also 
Let us suppose, to illustrate this principle, that, owing to a scarcity 
the price of the quartern loaf rises to 5s. In this'base, it is plain, in¬ 
asmuch as the same number of labourers would be seeking for employ 
ment after the rise as before, and as a rise in the price of bread, occa¬ 
sioned by a scarcity, could not increase the demand for labour, tha 
wages would not be increased. The labourers would, in consequence 
be forced to economise, and the rise of price would have the beneficia 
effect to lessen the consumption of food, and to distribute the pressun 
equally throughout the year. But suppose that the rise, instead of beinj. 
occasioned by the accidental occurrence of a scarcity, has been occa 
sioned by an increased difficulty of production, and that it will be/c;' 
manent, the question to be determined is, will the money wages paic 
the labourer continue at their former elevation, or will they rise? Now 
\n this case it m.iy be easily shown, that they tnasi rise: for it is abun 
ilantly obvious, that the comforts of all classes of labourers would b 
greatly impaired by this rise in the price of bread : and those whe 
previously to its twLking place, had only enough to subsist upon, wouli 
now be reduced to a state of extreme destitution, or rather I shouh 
say of absolute famine. Under such circumstancesi an increase c 
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mortality could not faiI,to take place ; wWlc the greater difficultjr of 
providing subsistence would interpose a j,owerful check to the forma¬ 
tion of matrimonial connections, and the increase of population. By 
these means, therefore, either the actual amount of the population, or 
the ratio of its increase, or both, woulc^be diminished ; and thip dimi¬ 
nution, by lessening the number o^ labourers, would increase ithe pro¬ 
portion of capital to population, and thus enable them to obtain 
higher wages. t « 

The statements now made are not advanced on any arbitrary or sup¬ 
posed grounds, but have been deduced frdm, and are consistent with 
the widest and most comprehensive experience. Those who examine 
the registers of births, marriages, and death#, kept in all large and 
populous cities, will find that there is invariably a diminution of the 
former, and an increase of the latter, whenever the price of corn or of 
the principal necessaries of life, sustains any material advance. ‘It 
will be observed,’ says Mr. Milne, in his valuable Treatise on Annui¬ 
ties, in reference to tlie prices of wheat in England, ‘ that any material 
reduction in the price of wheat, is almost always accompanied by an 
increase both of the marriages and births, and by a decrease in the 
number of burials ; consequently by an increase in the excess of the 
births above the deaths : also, that any material rise in the price is 
generally attended by a corresponding decrease in the marriages and 
births, and by an increase in the burials ; therefore, by a decrease in 
the excess of the births above the deaths. Thus it appears, that an 
increase in the quantity of food, or in the facility with which the la¬ 
bouring classes can obtain it, accelerates the progress of the popula¬ 
tion, both by augmenting the number of births and diminishing the 
rate of mortality ; and that a scarcity of food retards the increase of 
the people, by producing in both ways opposite effects.’ (Vol. ii. p. 402.) 
And in proof of the correctness of this statement, Mr. Milne gives, 
among many others to the same effect, the following account of the 
number of births and deaths within the London bills of mortality in 
1798, 1800, and 1802 ; 

Births. Deaths. Price of Wheat. 

1798 T9,s8r — 20,755 — ^-2 10 3 per <^r, 

i8«2 21,308 — 20,260 — 3 7 5 

Medium of these ^- - - 

two years. } 20,445 — 20,508 — 2 t 8 10 

1800 18,275 — 25,670 — 5 >3 7 

Differences 2,170 — 5 ,i<J 2 — a 14 9 

Decrease, ]lu:rca^,e. Increase. 

M. Mcssancc, the author of a valuable work on the population of 
France,* has collected a great deal of important information on the 
same subject. ‘ It has been established,’ says he, ‘ by the various in¬ 
vestigations that have been made, that those year?in which corn has 
sold at the highest price, have also been those in which mortality was 
* Reclurdus sur la Po^laiion, p. *91. 
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greatest, and disease most [yevalent; and that those, on the contrary, 
in w\iich corn has been cheapest, have been the healthiest, and least 
mortal.’ The tables published by M. Messance of the number ’of deaths 
and the price of wheat, for a considerable number of years, at Paris, 
Lyons, ^ouen, and some other cities of France, bear the most unequi¬ 
vocal testimony to the truth cfi this doctrine. In 1744, for example, 
when the price of wheat at Paris was ii livres 15 sols the septier, the 
number, of deaths amounted.to 16,205 5 in 1753, when the price of 
wheat was 20 livres 3 sols, the deaths amounted to 21,716. In the four 
years of the greatest mortality at I’aris, in the interval between 1743 
and 1763, the average price of the septier of wheat was 19 livres i sol, 
and the average annual tnuraber of deaths 20,895 ; and in the four 
years of the least mortality during the same interval, the average price 
of the septier was 14 livres j8 sols, and the average annual number 
of deaths 16,859. {fbid. p. 311.) 

It may here, perhaps, be proper to mention, that it has been long ob¬ 
served, that the tendency of wages is not to rise, but rather to fall in 
unusually dear years ; and several of the witnesses examined before 
the Committees of the Houses of Lords and Commons, on the state of 
agriculture in 1814, endeavoured to prove, by comparing w.ages with 
the prices of corn and other necessaries, that there was really no such 
connection between the two as has been shpposed : and that, so far 
from their varying in the same way, wages were generally lowest in 
years when the price of corn was highest. But it is not difficult to ex¬ 
plain the causes of this apparent anomaly. The truth is, that the num¬ 
ber of labourers, which is in no case immediately reduced, is, in most 
cases, immediately increased by a rise of prices. In dear ^ears, an in¬ 
creased number of females, and such poor children of both sexes as 
are fit to work, are obliged to quit their homes, or to engage in some 
species of employment; while those labourers who work by the piece, 
endeavour, by increasing the quantity of their work, to obtain the 
means of purchasing a greater quantity of food. It is natural, there¬ 
fore, that the immediate effect of a rise of prices, should be to lower, 
not to raise the rate of wages. But we should fall into the greatest 
imaginable error, if we supposed that, because this is the immediate, it 
it also the lasting and constant effect of such a rise ! It is obvious, in¬ 
deed, that this immediate fall of wages, and the greater exertions the 
rise of prices forces the labourers to make, must have a powerful tend¬ 
ency, as well by lessening their supplies of food, as by adding to the 
severity of their labour, to increase the rate of mortality, and, conse¬ 
quently, by diminishing their number, to hasten that rise of wages that 
will certainly take place if prices continue high. 

But in endeavairing to show that the market rate of wages cannot 
be permanently reduced below their natural or necessary rate, it is not 
meant to represent the latter as fixed and unvarying. If any given 
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specific qtuantity of certain articles was absolutely necessary to enable 
the labourer to subsist and continue his race, then it is clear, no lasting 
reduction could ever be effected in its amount. But such is not the 
case. By the natural or necessary rate of wages, is meant only^ in the 
words of Adam Smith, such a rate as*will enable the labou^jer to ob¬ 
tain ‘ not only the commodities that are indispensably necessary for 
the support of life, but whatever the custom of the country renders it 
indecent for creditable people, even of the lowest order, to be without.’ 
Now it is plain, from this definition, that-there neither is nor can be 
any absolute standard of natural or necessary Avages. It is impossible 
to say what commodities are indispensable fo* the support of life ; for, 
these, as well as the other articles required for the use of the lower 
orders, depend essentially on the physical circumstances under which 
every people is placed, and on custom and habit. The differences of 
climate, for example, by giving rise to very different physical wants in 
the inhabitants of different countries, necessarily occasion very consi¬ 
derable variations in the natural or necessary rate of wages. The 
labourer in cold climates, who must be warmly clad, and whose cottage 
must be built of solid materials and heated with a fire, could not pos- 
silily subsist on the same r^te of wages that Avould suffice to supply all 
the wants of the labourer inhabiting more genial climates, where cloth¬ 
ing, lodging, and fire were of very inferior importance. Humboldt 
mentions, that there is a difference of nearly a third in the cost of 
maintaining, and consequently in the necessary wages of a labourer in 
the hot and temperate districts of Mexico ; and there is a still greater 
difference in the^rates of necessary ivages in different and distant 
countries. The food, too, of the labourers in different countries varies 
extremely. In some it is both expensive and abundant compared to 
what it is in others. In England, for example, the labourers princi¬ 
pally subsist on wheaten bread and beef, in Ireland on potatoes, and 
in China and Hindostan on rice. In many provinces of France and 
Spain, a certain allowance of wine is considered indispensable to exis¬ 
tence ; and in England, the labouring class entertain nearly the same 
opinion with respect to beer and porter; whereas, the drink of the 
Chinese and Hindoos consists of nothing but water. In Ireland the 
peasantry live in miserable mud cabins, without either a window or a 
chimney; while in England the cottages of the peasantry have all 
glass windows and chimneys, are well furnisheds and are as much dis¬ 
tinguished for their neatness, cleanliness, and comfort, as those of the 
Irish for their filth and misery. In consequence of these different 
habits, there is an extreme difference, not in the rate of necessary 
wages merely, but in their actual or market rate in*these countries ; so 
much so, that while the average market price of a day’s labour in Eng¬ 
land may be taken at from 2od. to 2s., it cannot be taken at more than 
5d. in Ireland, and 3tL in Hindostan 1 Nor have the habits of the 
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people of the same countries, and the standard by which the natural 
rate of wages has been regulated at different periods, been less fluc¬ 
tuating and various. The habits of the English and Scottish labourers 
of the present day, arc as widely different from those of their ances¬ 
tors iri the reigns of Elizabeth*, James I., and Charles I., as they now 
arc from the habits of the labourers of France and Spain. The stan¬ 
dard by which the natural rate of wages was formerly regulated has 
been raised ; there has been a greater prevalence of moral restraint; 
the proportion of capital to population has in consequence been in¬ 
creased; and the poor have been most fortunately taught to form much 
more elevated opinions, Respecting the amount of necessaries and con¬ 
veniences required for their subsistence. 

The natural or necessary r:itc of wages is not. therefore, a fixed and 
unvarying cpiantity ; and though it be strictly true that the market rate 
of wages can never sink permanently below its contemporar)- ntitural 
rate, it is no less true that this natural r;itc lias a tendency to rise when 
the market rate rises, and to fall when it falls. The reason is, that the 
number of labourers in the market is a given quantitj', which can 
neither be speedily increased when wages rise, nor sjieedily diminished 
when they fall. When wages rise, a period of eighteen or twenty years 
must plainly elapse before the effect of the" increased stimulus that the 
rise gives to the principle of population can be felt in the market. 
During all this period, therefore, the labourers have an increased com¬ 
mand over the necessaries and conveniences of life : In consequence 
their habits are improved ; and as they learn to form more e.'calted 
notions with respect to what is required for their comfortable and 
decent support, the natural or necessary rate of wSges is proportion¬ 
ally augmented. But, on the other hand, when the rate of wages de¬ 
clines cither in consequence of an actual diminution of the capital of 
the country, or of a disproportionate increase of population, no cor¬ 
responding immediate diminution can take' place in the number of 
labourers, unless they have previously been subsisting on the smallest 
possible quantity of the cheapest species of food required to support 
mere animal existence. If the labourers have not been placed so very 
near the extreme limit of subsistence, their numhers will not be im¬ 
mediately reduced when wages fall, by an inciease of mortality ; but 
they will be gradually reduced, partly, as has been already shown, in 
that way, and partly by a diminished number of marriages and births: 
And in most countries, unless the fall w'ere both sudden and extensive, 
it would require some years to render the effects of increased morta¬ 
lity, in diminishing the supply of labour in the market, very sensibly 
felt; while the forp,e of habit, and the universal ignorance of the peo¬ 
ple with respect to the circumstances which determine the rate of 
wages, would prevent any effectual check being given to the forma¬ 
tion of niatrimoi)ial connections, and consequently to the rate at whiclj 
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fresh labourers had previously been coihing into market, until, the 
misery oacasioned by the restricted demand on the one hand, and the 
undiminished supply on the other, had been very generally and \ eiy 
widely felt. 

It is this circumstance—the inyios.'^bility which usually obVihis of 
speedily adjusting the supply of labour proportionally to the \«irialions 
which occasionally occur in the rate of wages—that gives to these 
variations the peculiar and extraordinary intluenc:e they exert on the 
condition of the labouring classes. If the supply of labour could be 
suddenly increased when wages rise, that rise would be of no adv.in- 
tage to the existing labourers. It would increase their number ; but 
it would not enable them to mount in the stale of society, or to ac¬ 
quire a greater command over the necessaries and conveniences of 
human life : And, on the other hand, if the supply of labourers 
could be suddenly diminished when wages fall, that fall wnuld merely 
lessen their number, without having any tendency to degravle their 
habits, or to lower the condition of those that survived. Hut, in the 
vast majority of instances, before a rise of wages can be c(juutcracted 
by the increased number of labourers it may be supposed to be the 
means of bringing into the market, time is affoi ded for the lonnation 
of those new and improvecl,lastes and habits, which are not the hasty 
product of a day, a month, or a year, but the late result of a long series 
of continuous impressions. After the labourers have once acquired 
these tastes, popuhition will tidvancc in a slower ratio, as compared 
with capital, than formerly ; and the labourers will be disposed rather 
to defer the period of marriage, than bj' entering on it juematurely to 
depress their own,condition and that of their children. Hut if the 
number of labourers cannot be suddcnl)' increased when w.ages rise, 
neither can it be suddenly diminished when they fall ; a fall of wages 
has, therefore, a precisely opposite effect, and is, in most cases, as in¬ 
jurious to the labourer as their rise is beneficial. In whatever way 
wages may be restored to their former level after they have fallen, whe¬ 
ther it be by a decrease in tlie number of marri.ages, or an increase in 
the number of deaths, or both, it is never, e.xcept in the exceedingly 
rare case already mentioned, suddenly effected. It must, geneially 
speaking, require a considerable time before it can be brought about; 
and an extreme risk arises in consequence, lest the tastes and habits of 
the labourers, and their opinion respecting what is necessary for their 
comfortable subsistence, should be degraded in the interim. When 
wages are considerably reduced, the poor are obliged to economise, or 
to submit to live on a smaller quantity of necessaries and conveniences, 
and those, too, of an inferior species, than they had previously been 
accustomed to use ; and the danger is, that the coafse and scanty fare 
which has thus been, in the first instance, forced on them by necessity, 
shpuld in time become congenial from habit. Should this, unfortu- 
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natdy, be the case, the condition of the poor 'would be permanently 
depressed: and no principle would be left in operation, that ceuld raise 
wages to their former level; for, the labourers could no longer have a 
motive to lessen the increase of population as compared with that of 
capital; and, unless they did thi«, it js quite impossible they could ever 
emerge ^rom their depressed condition. Under the circumstances sup¬ 
posed, the cost of raising and supporting labourers would really be re¬ 
duced ; and it is by this cost, that the natural or necessary rate of 
wages, to which the market rate must generally be proportioned, is al¬ 
ways regulated. This lowering of the opinions of the labouring class 
with respect to the mod^e in which they ought to live, is perhaps the 
most serious of all the evils that can befall them. Let them once be¬ 
come contented with a lower species of food and an inferior standard 
of comfort, and they may bid a long adieu to any thing better. And 
every reduction in the rate of real wages, which is not of a very tran¬ 
sient description, will certainly have this effect, if its debasing influence 
be not counteracted by the intelligence, forethought, and consideration 
of the people, producing an increased prevalence of moral restraint, 
and a diminished supply of labourers. An increase in the proportion 
of capital to population, is the only means by which a rise of wages 
can ever be effected; and unless the labourers, who have been reduced 
from a higher to a lower rate of wages, defer the period of marriage, 
and thus retard the progress of population, the chances are ten thou¬ 
sand to one, that they will never again attain to the elevation from 
which they have fallen. 

The example of such individuals, or bodies of individuals, as submit 
quietly to have their wages reduced, and who are,.contert if they get 
only the mere necessaries of life, ought never to be held up for public 
imitation. On the contrary, every thing should be done to make such 
apathy be esteemed disgraceful. The best interests of society require 
that the rate of wages should be elevated as • high as })ossiblc—that a 
taste for the comforts, luxuries, and enjoyments of human life, should 
be widely diffused, and, if possible, interwoven with the national habits 
and prejudices. A low rate of wages, by rendering it impossible for 
increased exertions to obtain any considerable increase of comforts 
and enjoyments, effectually hinders any such exertions from ever being 
made, and is of all others the most powerful cause of that idleness 
and apathy that contents itself with what can barely continue animal 
existence. 

The state of the peasantry of Ireland furnishes a striking example of 
the disastrous effects resulting from having the natural or necessary 
rate of wages determined by a very low standard. Having no taste 
for conveniences or luxuries, the labouring classes of Ireland are 
satisfied if they obtain a sufficient supply of potatoes. But as the 
potato is raised at less expence than any other species of food hithertp 
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cultivated in Europe,*and as the wages of labour, in a country ^here 
the main article of subsistence, are necessarily determined 
chiefly by the cost of its production, it is easy to see that the labourers 
must be reduced to a state of extreme, and almost irremediable distress, 
whenever that root happens to’be tleficient. When the s^dbdard of 
natural or necessary wages is high—when wheat and beef, for example, 
form the principal part of the food of the labourer, and porter and 
beer the principal part of his drink—he can bear to retrench in a period 
of scarcit)'. Such a man has room to fall; he can resort to a cheaper 
species of food—to barley, oats, rice, and potatoes. But he who is 
habitually and constantly fed on the very cljeapest species of food, has 
plainly nothing to resort to when deprived of it. Labourers placed in 
this situation arc absolutely cut off from every resource. You may take 
from an Englishman, but you cannot take from an Irishman. The 
latter is already so low, he can fall no lower : lie is placed on the very 
verge of existence : His wages, being regulated by the price of pota¬ 
toes, will not buy him wheat, or barley, or oats ; and whenever, there¬ 
fore, the supply of potatoes fails, it is next to impossible he can escape 
falling a sacrifice to famine. 

The history of the late scarcity in Ireland afibrds a melancholy 
illustration of the accuracy of the statement now made. Owing to the 
failure of the potato crop of j 821, a very large proportion of the peasantry 
of Clare, Limerick, and other counties bordering on the Shannon, were 
reduced to a state of almost absolute destitution, and had nothing but 
a miserable mixture, consisting of a little oatmeal, nettles, and water- 
cresses to subsist upon. In some instances the potatoes, after being 
planted, \terc afain dug from the ground, and eaten ; and in con¬ 
sequence of the insufficiency and bad quality of the food, disease 
became c.xcecdingly prev.alent; and typhus fever, in its w'orst and most 
malignant form, carried its destructive ravages into every corner of 
the country. But there was, notwithstanding, a continued exportation 
of oats and other grain, from Ireland to this country, up to the very 
moment when the contributions of government and of the public were 
applied to purchase corn for the peasantry. The price of potatoes rose 
in Limerick, in the course of a few weeks, from i^^d. to 6d. and yd. a 
stone, being a rise of from 400 to 500 per cent., while the price of corn 
sustained no material elevation, none at least to prevent its being sent 
to the then overloaded markets of England ! And it is obvious, that 
to whatever e.xtremity the peasantry might h.ave been reduced they 
could not have relieved themselves by purchasing corn. But if w'heat 
had formed the principal part of the subsistence of the Irish labourer, 
grain would have been poured into Ireland from every quarter of the 
world, so soon as it was known that the crop was materially deficient. 
But a people, who have become habitually dependent on the potato, 
can never become purchasers of com; nor can they even become 
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purchasers of foreign potatoes, inasmuch as the ficight on such a bulky 
commodity would raise its price far too high for their limitccfr means. 
In a pej iod of scarcity, men cannot go fi om a low to a high level; they 
must always go from a higher to a lower. IJut to the Irish this is 
impossiVlc; they have already, re-ached the lowest point in the 
descendin'g scale ; and dearth is to them attended with all the horrors 
of famine. 

It is, therefore, quite essential to the protection of the people from 
famine, in seasons when the crops happen to be deficient, that they 
should not subsist principally on the cheapest species of food. They 
may advantageously use this cheapest species in limited quantities, 
and as a subsidiary and suOordinale article : but if they once adopt it 
for the principal part of their diet, their wages will be regulated accord¬ 
ingly, and whenever a period of deficient supply occurs, they will be 
absolutely without resource. 

It has, I am aware, been often contended, by many very intelligent 
prisons, of whose benevolence and zeal in the cause of humanity no 
doubt can be entertained, and to whose opinions on most subjects the 
greatest deference is due, that high wages, instead of encouraging 
industry, uniformly become a fruitful source ofidlencss and dissipation ! 
Nothing, however, can be more entirely incoru'cct than these represen¬ 
tations—more completely opposed both to principle and experience. 
It is true, indeed, that, in every country and situation of life, 
individuals will be found who are careless of the future and intent only 
on present enjoyment; but these always form a very small, and even 
inconsiderable minority of each particular class. Whatever may be 
the case with a few individuals, the principle of accumulation always 
lircdominates in aggregate bodies over the passion forexpencc. When¬ 
ever the wages of labour are so low, as to render it impossible for an 
ordinary increase, of exertion to make any material and visible addition 
to their comforts and conveniences, the labourers invariably sink into 
a state of idleness, and of sluggish and stupid indifference. But the 
desire to rise in the world, and to improve our condition, is too deeply 
seated in the human breast ever to be wholly eradicated. And as soon 
as labour is rendered more productive, as soon ?s an increase of indus¬ 
try brings a visible increase of comforts and enjoyments along with it, 
indolence uniformly gives place to exertion ; a vaste for the conveni¬ 
ences and enjoyments of life gradually diffuses itself; increased exer¬ 
tions are made to obtain them ; and ultimately the workman considers 
it discreditable to be without them. Have the low wages of the people 
of Ireland, Poland, and Hindostan, made them industrious ? or the 
high wages of the Americans, the English, and the Hollanders, made 
them lazy, riotous, and profligate ?—Just the contrary. The forrner are 
as notoriously and proverbially indolent, as the latter are laborious, 
attive, and enterprising. The experience of all ages and nations. 
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proves that high wages are at once *the keenest spur—the/ most 
powerful stimulus to unremitting and assiduous exertion, and the best 
means of attacliing the people to the institutions under which they li^-c. 
‘ Dans anciinc histoirc, on nc rccontre tine settle trait qiii prouve qne 
I'aisancc dn patpk par le iras’ail^a nut d son obcissance.’* • 

'I'lie influence of the poor laws of England is undoubfcdly very 
unfavourable to the formation of those prudential and economical 
habits among the labouring classes so essential to their well-being. 
It is, in nu)st cases, cjuite impossible to discriminate between that 
])overty and misery that has been produced by accidental and uncoi - 
ti'ollable causes, and that vliicli has orimnated in the folly or ill- 
conduct of the individual. Hut it is obvious that, unless this can be 
done, the establishment of a legal provision on which every pauper 
shall have a claim, must, by ])lacing the industrious and the idle, the 
frugal and the dissipated, on the same footing, have a powerful ten¬ 
dency to weaken all the motix es to good conduct in the virtuous part 
of the comiiumitx', and to strengtlien the vicious jiropensitics in those 
who are bad. ‘ If the jioor are exceedingly diligent, sober, and indus¬ 
trious, while they arc young and in health, what is the consequence? 
Why, they lay up a small sum monlhiy to support them easily and 
comfortably when aged »r in sickness ; This is in the poxver of the 
most. Hut, suppose they are idle, drunken, and xvorthless, what 
.attends such a contrast ? Why, precisely the same effect ; ease and 
comfort, either in sickness or age, not from themselves, indeed, but 
fronr the parish. Is it not, tlicrefore, apparent, that, unless the 
m.ajority of them be perfectly well-inclined, the necessary consequence 
must be idleness*? Who can suppose that men xvill xxoik the harder 
against old age and sickness, when every one knoxvs so well that the 
]xarish must provide them, in such a day, xvith all which their own 
labour could provide, were they ever so industrious.''' {Farmer’s 
Jniters, I. p. 285.) 

There may be some exaggeration in this statement, but, in the main, 
it is perfectly accurate. But although such a system could be organ¬ 
ised, by means of select vestries or otherwise, as would prevent any 
except the really deserving poor from being admitted to participate in 
the parish funds, still the policy of instituting a legal provision for 
their support would be very doubtful. No man, it must be remem¬ 
bered, loves exertion and industry for their own sake. All have some 
end in view, some purpose wdiich is to be served, and the accomplish¬ 
ment of which is to repay the toils and privations to w'hich they may 
at present submit. But the desire to provide immediate subsistence, 
and to .amass a little capital for the support of age and infirmity, must, 
with the great body of mankind, be the princi^l motive impelling- 
them to industry and economy : And wlvatever tends to weaken this 

* Korbonnais’ K echercJics sur Igs Finances ^ Tome I. p. lOQ. 
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moti\^—whatever tends to make a man trust to others rather than 
himself, must certainly have the effect to paralyse his exertions, and 
to render him less industrious and less economical. ‘ Langtiescet 
industria, (says Tacitus,) intcndctcr socordla, si nullus ex se metus cut 
spcs, ct 'sccuri omnes aliena sithsidta cxpectabunt, sibi ignavi, nobis 
graves.' fLib. ii. p. 73. Ed. Elz.) 

Perhaps, however, the strongest objection to an established poor 
rate, is its tendency to derange the natural relation between the 
supply of labour and the demand for it. Were the Poor Laws abol¬ 
ished, it may be presumed that most tolerably W'ell educated work¬ 
men, on finding their wages insufficient for the proper support of a 
family, would be deterred from marriage; and the check thus given 
to population, by reducing the supply of labour, w'ould have the effect 
to raise its real price to the proper level. But this effect can hardly 
take place under a system of compulsory provision. The Poor Laws 
teach the labourer to consider it as indifferent whether his wages will 
suffice for the support of a family or not—that, if they are insufficient, 
the deficit will be made up from the parish funds, and thus remove 
the natural and most powerful check to over-population. No institu¬ 
tion can, however, be so pernicious to the poor, as that which tends 
to increase the supply of labour beyond the.demand. Whenever the 
market is overstocked with labour, wages decline ; and though they 
cannot fall lower than the sum indispensable for the support of the 
labourer and his family, they may be reduced to that miserable pit¬ 
tance. This reduction in the rate of wages, is a consequence that 
ought to be most carefully guarded against; but to this the Poor Laws 
directly lead. By their means, a greater supply of labour fs brought 
into the market than there is a real demand for ; its price is conse¬ 
quently diminished ; and it is by no means true, that the parish pro¬ 
vision makes up the difference. The labourer who has been reduced 
to a total or partial dependence on this resource, receives only what 
will preserve him from absolute want : His independence is at an end ; 
he no longer treats with his employers on a footing of equality ; he 
must accept what their liberality may offer; and he must bid adieu 
to those comforts and gratifications which every labourer ought to 
enjoy, and which they always do enjoy, wherever their numbers are 
not in excess. 

But although the Poor Laws are thus prejudicial to the labouring 
classes, it is not true that they are of any advantage to their employers. 
Although the wages of each particular workman are diminished, yet, 
as the number of workmen is artificially increased, the total expense 
incurred in their support, is more than equal to what would keep a 
smaller number in'a state of comparative comfort. An apathy and 
want of spirit among the labourers, is at present universally felt and 
complained of in the southern counties of England, where the perni- 
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cious practice of payirjg a portion of wagds, out of the rates, has ^een 
generall;^ introduced. A less amount of labour is, in consequence; 
performed by the same hands ; at the same time that immense sums 
are misapplied by those finding employment for the poor, and manag¬ 
ing the funds destined for their support; and that endless and^ expen¬ 
sive law-suits arise about the queStion of residence, which sq^m to be 
inseparable from the present system. There can, therefore, be little 
doubt, that the sum now expended on the poor of England, is greater 
than would, under different circumstances, afford them a really high 
reniuneration for their labour, and enable them to form a fund amply 
sufficient for their support in periods of distress. 

Care, however, should be taken, in discussing the subject of the 
Poor Laws, not to ascribe, as very many have done, a greater effect to 
them than they really have had. The principles now stated, show 
that they are essentially injurious. But the abuses inseparable from 
their management—the difficulties they throw in the way of obtaining 
settlements, the disinclination on the part of the poor to imprison¬ 
ment in work-houses, and to submit themselves to the petty tyranny 
of overseers—deter very many from making a demand on the parish 
funds ; a feeling that is powerfully assisted by the decent pride 
derived by the peasantry,from the free institutions under which they 
live, and the privileges they enjoy. 

In proof of the strong desire, by which the labourers of England 
are still animated to provide for themselves, without becoming a 
burden on the parish, it is sufficient to mention, that, according to 
the Parliamentary returns, there were, in 1815, no fewer than 925,429 
individual; enrolled as members of Friendly Societies.* And though 
there is reason to fear that a considerable number of the societies then 
in existence were founded on erroneous principles, and have in con¬ 
sequence been dissolved, several new ones have since been projected, 
and Savings Banks have also been established in most parts of the 
country. In fact, if a separation were made between the sums really 
collected for the support of the poor, and those collected in order to 
make up a portion of the common and ordinary rate of wages paid for 
their labour, it would be found that the rates are not nearly so oppres¬ 
sive as is generally supposed ; and that their influence has not been 
by any means so injurious as we might have been led, on general prin¬ 
ciples, to expect. 

Of all the means for providing for the permanent improvement of 
the poor hitherto .suggested, there does not seem to be any that pro¬ 
mises to be so effectual as the establishment of a really useful system 
of public education. It is no exaggeration to affirm, that nine-tenths 
of the misery and crime which afflict and disgrace society have their 
source in ignorance—^in the ignorance of the poor with respect to the 
• Commons’ Refcrt e» th* Poor Laws, p. 629. 
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circuTistanccs that really determine their condit’'on. Those who have 
laboured to promote the education of the poor seem, generally speak¬ 
ing, to be satisfied, provided they succeed in making them able to 
read and write. But the education that stops at this point omits those 
parts that are really the most iipportant. A knowledge of the arts of 
reading, viriting, and arithmetic may, and, indeed, very often does, ex¬ 
ist in company with the grossest ignorance of all those principles with 
respect to which it is most for the interest of the poor themselves, as 
well as of the community in general, that they should be well informed. 
To render education productive of all the utility that may be derived 
from it, the poor ought, in addition to the elementary instruction now 
communicated to them, to'*be made acquainted with the duties enjoined 
by religion and morality, and with the circumstances which occasion 
that gradation of ranks and inequality of fortunes that usually exist : 
and they should, above .all, be impressed, from their earliest years, with 
a conviction of the important and undoubted truth, that they are really 
the arbiters of their own fortune--that what others can do for them is 
but as the dust of the balance compared with what they can do for 
themselves—and that the most tolerant and liberal gov ernment, and 
the best institutions, cannot possibly shield them from poverty and 
degradation, without the exercise of a propcf, degree of prudence, fore¬ 
thought, frugality, and good conduct on their jiart. That the ultimate 
effect of such a system of education wandd be most advantageous, there 
can be no doubt; though it would be unreasonable to expect, that it 
should produce any very immediate effect on the habits of the multi¬ 
tude. If, however, there is but little room for the formation of san¬ 
guine hopes of early improvement, there is none for despondency. 'J'he 
harvest of sound instruction maybe late, but in the end it will be most 
luxuriant; and will amply reward the patriotic efforts of those who are 
not discouraged in their attempts to make education embrace objects 
of real utility, by the difficulties they may exi^ect to encounter at the 
commencement and during the progress of their labours. 

Mr. Sumner has excellently observed, in reference to the diffusion 
of education, that—‘ Of all obstacles to improvement, ignorance is the 
most formidable, because the only true secret of assisting the poor is 
to make them agents in bettering their own condition, and to supply 
them, not with a temporary stimulus, but with a pennanent energ)'. 
As fast as the st.andard of intelligence is raised, the poor become 
more and more able to co-operate in any i)lan prop('scd for iheir ad¬ 
vantage, more likely to listen to any reasonable suggestion, more able 
to understand, and therefore more willing to pursue it. Hence it fol¬ 
lows, that when gross ignorance is once removed, and right principles 
are introduced, a grtater advantage has been already gained against 
squalid poverty. Many avenues to an improved condition arc opened 
to one whose faculties are enlarged and exercised ; he sees his own in- 
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tercst more clearly, hg pursues it more stbadily, he does not stud^ im¬ 
mediate gratification at the expense of bitter and late repentance, or 
mortgage the labour of his future life without an adequate return. Indi¬ 
gence, therefore, will rarely be found in company with good education.’* 
III. Circumstances which determine the Rate of Pro¬ 
portional Wages. Proportioilal w’ages, or the share of th#;*produce 
of his industry falling to the labourer, depend partly on the magnitude 
of the market or actual rate of wages at the time, and partly on the 
difficulty of producing the commodities which enter into and really 
form this market rate. Suppose, to illustrate this statement, that the 
wages actually paid to the labourers in England, .and the United States, 
are, when reduced to the standard of whett, precisely equal: under 
these circumstances, the condiHon of the labourer, or his power over 
the necessaries and luxuries of life, will be about the same in both 
countries ; but the rate of proportional wages will, at the same time, be 
much higher in England than in the United States ; for, owing to the 
greater fertility of ilic soils under cultivation in America, the same 
quantity of labour that would there produce loo tpiartcrs of wheat, will 
not probably produce more than 6o or 70 quarters in England; and as 
the labourers, in both countries, get the same actual quantity of pro¬ 
duce in return for a given quantity of work, they are obviously getting 
a greater proportion of tfie produce of their labour, and consequently 
a greater real value in England than in the United States. 

It is plain, from this statement, that proportional wages may, as was 
formerly remarked, be increased at the same time that wages, if esti¬ 
mated in silver, corn, or any other commodity, are reduced; and such, 
in point of fact, is almost uniformly found to be the case, when tillage 
is extendeS over Tnferior soils. Wherever the best lands only are cul¬ 
tivated, the proportion or share of the produce of industry falling to the 
labourer, is, generally speaking, small; but as labour is, under such 
circumstances, comparatively productive, a small share of its total pro¬ 
duce, gives a large absolute quantity of necessaries and conveniences : 
while, in the advanced stages of society, and when cultivation is widely 
extended over lands of very inferior fertility, proportional wages dre 
almost invariably high ; but, owing to the increased difficulty that then 
obtains of producing supplies of food, these high proportional w.ages 
rarely afford a large supply of necessaries and conveniences. 

Section VIII.— Division of the Produce of Industry, under Deduction 
of Rent, between. Capitalists and Labourers—Definition of Profits — 
Mr. Ricardo's 'Theory of Profits; sense in which it is true—Causes 
which occasion a Rise or Fall of Profits—Accumulation of Capital, 
not a cause of a Fall of Profits—Influence of the decreasing Fertility 
of the Soil, and of Taxation on Profits. * 

* Pecordt 0/the Creation, Vol u. p. 298^ 
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Before attempting to investigate the circumstances which determine 
the rate of profit, it is necessary to be aware of tiiose which determine 
the proportion in which the whole produce of industry, \in 6 &x deduction 
of rent, is divided between labourers and capitalists. 

This latter inquiry may be disposed of in a few words. We have 
seen tha't(,the whole i)roduce of 'Ac land and labour, of every ci\ ilized 
society, is always divided, in the first instance, into three, and not more 
than three, portions ;—the first of which goes to the labourers, the 
second to the capitalists or proprietors of stock, and the third to the 
landlords : and we have also seen, that the portion of the produce of 
industry which belongs^ to the landlords, or the rent of land, is alto¬ 
gether extrinsic to the cosV,of production, and that the circumstance of 
the landlords’ consenting to give it up, would not occasion any change 
in the productiveness of industry, or any reduction in the price of raw 
pfoduce. Supposing, then, that rent is deducted or set aside, it is 
obvious that all the remaining produce of the land and labour of every 
country must be primarily divided between the two great classes of la¬ 
bourers and capitalists. And it is further obvious, that if there were 
no taxes in a country, or if the rate of taxation was invariable, the pro¬ 
portion of the whole produce of industry, under deduction of rent, fall¬ 
ing to the share of the labourers, could not be increased except by an 
equivalent reduction in the proportion falling to the share of the capi¬ 
talists, and vice versa. Suppose, still better to illustrate this position, 
that the whole produce of industry in Great Britain is represented by 
the number looo: suppose, farther, that the landlords got 200 of this 
sum as rent, and that the remaining 800 is divided, in equal portions, 
between labourers and capitalists. Under these circumstances, it is 
quite obvious, that nothing can be added to the propo.tion oi the pro¬ 
duce, or to the 400 falling to the labourers, except at the expense of 
the capitalists ; nor to the proportion, or 400 falling to the latter, ex¬ 
cept at the expense of the former. 

Whether the 800 were increased to 1600, or reduced to 400, so long 
as those between whom it must be divided receive the same propor¬ 
tional shares, their relative condition must continue the same. And 
hence the propriety of the distinction between proportional and real 
wages, or wages estimated in money or in quantities of produce. If 
the productiveness of industry were to diminish, proportional wages 
might rise, notwithstanding that real wages, or the absolute amount of 
the produce of industry falling to the share of the labourer,'might be 
diminished : and if, on the other hand, the productiveness of industry 
were to increase, proportional wages might be diminished, while real 
wages might, at the same time, be increased. 

It is undeniably certain, therefore, that, wherever taxation is either 
unknown or constant, the whole produce of industry, under deduction 
of rent, is divided between capitalists and labourers; and that the pro- 
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portion of that produca falling to either party, varies inversely toy the 
proportion falling to the other—that is, the proportion falling to the 
capitalists is increased when that falling to the labourers is diminished, 
and diminished when it is increased. 

But profit accruing to the cajjitaJists is different and totpjly dis¬ 
tinct from the proportion of the produce of industry falling'to their 
share. I’rofits consist of the e.\cess of the commodities produced by 
the e-Kpenditure of a given quantity of capital over that quantity of 
capital; and are always measured in aliquot parts of the capital em¬ 
ployed in production. Suppose that an individual employs a capital 
of 1000 quarters of wheat in the cultivation of a farm—700 quarters 
being laid out in the payment of wages, and jfeo in seed and other out¬ 
goings : Suppose now that the return to this capital is 1200 quarters : 
Under these circumstances, the proportion of the produce of industry, 
falling to the share of the labourers, wiil be to that falling to the share 
of the capitalist as 7 to 5. But of the 500 quarters falling, in the first 
instance, to the capitalist, 200 only are profits, 300 being required to 
replace the quantity he had expended in seed, &c. In this case, there¬ 
fore, the rate of profit would be said to be 20 per cent. ;•—meaning, that 
the quantity of produce belonging to the capitalist, after all that has 
been laid out in its production is fully replaced, amounts to 20 per 
cent, of the capital he employed. 

It is very commonly supposed, that profits depend on exchanges; but 
this is an error. The bootmaker, for example, who sells boots at 50s. 
which only cost him 40s. of outlay, does not make his los. of profit at 
the expense of his customers. He produces, in a given time, a. quan¬ 
tity of boots equivalent to, or worth in silver, 50s. while the various ex¬ 
penses to which he is necessarily put in the manufacture of these boots, 
only amount, when rated in the same medium, to 40. But the very 
same thing will be taking place among his customers, they will all be 
making the same rate of profit in their respective businesses ;—that is, 
they will be producing quantities equal to 50, by an outlay of 40; and, 
consequentiy, in exchanging silver for boots, the one party gains nothing 
at the expense of the other. Profit is in every case the result of more 
being produced in a given period, than is consumed in that period. 
And the advantage that is found in exchanging one commodity for 
another, consists entirely in its enabling labour to be divided, and com¬ 
modities to be produced, in the best and most expeditious manner. 

Mr. Ricardo has endeavoured to show, in one of the most original 
and ingenious chapters of his work, that the rate of profiit depends 
entirely on proportion in which the produce of industry, under de¬ 
duction of rent, is divided betw'een capitalists and labourers; that a 
rise of profits can never be brought, except by a*fall of proportional 
wages, nor a fall of profits, except by a corresponding rise of propor¬ 
tioned wages. It is evident, however, that this theory is universally true. 
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only in the event of our attaching a different sense to the term profits 
from what is usually attached to it; and supposing it to mean the 7 -eal 
value of the entire portion of the produce of industry, falling, in the 
first instance, to the share of the capitalist, without reference to the 
proportion which the magnitude of this produce bears to the magnitude 
of the u-apital employed in its production. Thus understood, Mr. 
Ricardo’s theory holds universally ; and, on this hypothesis, it would 
follow, that, so long as the proportion, in which the produce of indus¬ 
try, under deduction of rent, is divided between capitalists and la¬ 
bourers, continues the same, no conceivable increase or diminution in 
the powers of production, could occasion any variation in the rate of 
profit. But, if we consiefer profits, in the light in which they arc in¬ 
variably considered in the real business of life,— as the portion of the 
produce of industry, accruing to the capitalists in a given period of 
time, after all the produce expended by them in production during the 
same period is fully replaced, it will immediately be seen, that there 
are very many exceptions to Mr. Ricardo’s theory. 

It will facilitate-the acquisition of clear and precise ideas respecting 
the circumstances which determine the rate of profit, in the common 
acceptation of the term, if we confine our attention, in the first place, 
to an investigation of the circumstances that determine agricultural 
profits—both because these profits admit of being accurately measured, 
and because agriculture is a branch of industry that must be carried on 
at all times, and under all circumstances. It is plain, however, that it 
would not be carried on, if it did not yield as great a return to the 
capital invested in it, as in other businesses ; and it is equally plain, 
that these other businesses would not be carried on, if they yielded a 
less return than is derived from agriculture. 11 necessarily follows, there¬ 
fore, that the average returns obtained from agricultural industry, or agri¬ 
cultural profits, must be identical with the returns, or profits obtained from 
all other businesses. Whenever, for example, the average return to an 
outlay of capital or labour worth loo quarters of wheat, employed in 
the cultivation of the soil, amounts to i lo quarters, we shall know, that 
£\oo employed in manufactures, must be yielding ^iio also : For, a 
regard to their own interest will not permit those engaged in Ihose de¬ 
partments, to prosecute them for less profit, than is obtained in agri¬ 
culture ; and the competition of the agriculturists, will not permit them 
to obtain more. 

Taking, then, as we are entitled to do, agricultural profits for a 
standard of all other profits, let us suppose that a landlord employs a 
capital equal in value to 10,000 quarters, or 10,000, in the cultivation 
of his estate; that he expends 5000 quarters, or £1000 of this capital 
in seed, in the kcepifig of horses, and in defraying the necessary wear 
and tear of implements and machines; and 5000 quarters, or £sooo, 
in paying the wages of his labourers.—Suppose now that the return 
obtained b" ►’•■is lanolord is J2,ooo quarters, or £\ 2 fioo-, of which 
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10,000 quarters, or ;£i&,ooo, goes to replace his capital, and 1000 ij(iiar- 
tcrs, or jJ1000, to pay his taxes, leaving, 1000 quarters, or,^1000, as pro¬ 
fits ;—which is 10 per cent, on the capital employed. It is plain from 
this case, and this case is, in point of principle, the actual case of 
every cultivator in the world, that, tho rate of profit may be ^«:reased 
in three —but only in one or other of three—ways, viz. (i^ by a fall of 
wages, (2) of taxes, or (3) an increased productiveness of industry. 

Thus, it is obvious, (i) that if wages were reduced from 5000 to 4000 
quarters, profits, supposing other things to be invariable, would be in¬ 
creased from 1000 to 2000 quarters, or from lo to 20 per cent.: If (2) 
the burden of taxation, were reduced from iqpo to 50O quarters, profits 
w ould be increased fi'om 1000 to 1500 quarters, or from 10 to 15 per 
cent. And if (3) owing to the introduction of an improved system of 
agriculture, the return to a capital of 10,000 quarters were increased 
from 12,000 to 13,000 quarters, profits, supposing wages still to amount 
to 5000, and taxes to 1000 quarters, would be increased to 2000 quar¬ 
ters, or to 20 per cent. And though, in this case, after the increased 
productiveness of industry had taken place, wages would form a less 
proportion of the whole produce of industry than they had done pre¬ 
viously, it is to be observed, that this diminished proportion is the con- 
seguence, and not the cau^b of profits having risen ; and, therefore, in 
such cases as this, and they arc of very frequent occurrence, it is true 
to say, that the fall of proportional wages has been occasioned by the 
rise of profits; but the converse of the proposition is not true, for profits 
rose from causes that had nothing whatever to do with wages, and 
which were, in fact, totally independent of them. 

It is, indeed, cdtrtain, inasmuch as the rise of profits has been 
occasioned by an increased productiveness of industry, that the real 
value of the 13,000 quarters will not exceed the real value of the 12,000 
previously obtained by the same quantity of labour : But profits, in the 
sense in which they arc commonly understood, and as I now under¬ 
stand them, do not depend on real values, but on the excess of the 
commodities produced above those e.xpended in production; and 
whenever this excess is augmented without any previous depression in 
the rate of wages, it is evident the rate of profit has been increased 
by the operation of causes which are extrinsic to variations in the 
rate of wages. 

Nor is this all. The rate of profit might really remain stationary, 
though the proportion of the produce of industry falling to the share of 
the labourer were actually increased. Suppose, to exemplify this, that 
a landlord employs 1000 quarters of wheat as a capital, 500 of which 
are laid out in seed, keep of horses, &c. and 500 in paying wages ; if 
the produce is 1,200 quarters, and the taxes to which he is subjected 
100, his profits will amount to 100 quarters, or to 10 percent Suppose 
now, that, owing to the introduction of improved machinery, and 

»,3—2 
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impr&ved methods of culture, the same landhord only requires to 
employ 400 quarters of capital in seed, keep of horses, &c.,cbut that 
wages rise from 500 to 600 quarters, and that the same return is 
obtained ; in this case, supposing taxation to have continued constant, 
the profit^ of the landlord will, be exactly the same as in the former 
case, though proportional wages have risen from 5-i2ths to 6-i2ths of 
the whole produce. 

It may be said, however, that if this increased productiveness was 
confined to agriculture, and did not extend to most other important 
businesses, the price of agricultural produce would fall, while that of 
other produce would remain sttitionary ; and that, in such a case the 
profits of agricultural industry, if estimated in money, or in any com¬ 
modity other than corn, would be diminished in consequence of the 
rise of wages. This is true ; but Mr. Ricardo has made no exception, 
in laying down his theory, in favour of those possible, and indeed 
frequently occurring cases, when, from any single circumstance, or 
combination of various circumstances, industry becomes generally 
more productive, and when, consequently, profits, estimated either in 
money, corn, cloth, or any commodity usually demanded, would have 
risen, without their rise having been occasioned by a fall of wages. 
And it is also true, that an increased productiveness of agricultural 
industry, whether it has been caused by the introduction of an improved 
system of agriculture, or by the repeal of restrictions on the importation 
of corn into a comparatively populous country, necessarily extends 
itself to other businesses, and has the effect to bring about a universal 
rise of profits : For, as raw produce must always form the principal 
part of the labourer’s subsistence, and as his proportional wpges must, 
in consequence, be mainly regulated by the quantity of it that he 
receives, his employers arc able, after corn has fallen in price, to 
furnish him, at a less cost, with the same quantity of necessaries and 
conveniences he previously obtained. The rate of profit will thus bo 
universally increased; while it is obvious that the greater productive¬ 
ness of agricultural industry is the cause both of this increase of profit, 
and of the fall of proportional wages. 

When industry, instead of becoming more productive, becomes less 
so, the opposite effects follow. Profits then fall, without any fall hav¬ 
ing previously taken place in tlte rate of wages. 

It is evident, therefore, that the proposition that a rise of profits 
can never be brought about otherwise than by a fall of wages, nor a 
fall of profits otherwise than by a rise of wages, is true only in those 
cases in which the productiveness of industry remains constant. So 
long as this is the case, or, which is the same thing, so long as the 
same capital is empVoyed, and the same quantity of produce has to be 
divided between capitalists and labourers, it is impossible the share of 
the one can be increased without that of the other being diminished : 
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And it also true, that if profits depended on the proportion in which 
the produce of industry is divided between capitalists and laborers, 
they could not be affected by variations in its productiveness, but 
would be determined by the state of proportional wages. But profits 
depend on the p>roportion which they bear to the capital by 'vliich they 
are produced, and not on the proportion which they bear to wages. 
•Suppose an individual employs a capital of 1000 quarters, or ;^iooo 
in cultivation, that he lays out the half of this capital in the payment 
of wages, and obtains a return of 1200 quarters, or;ifi2oo; in this 
case, assuming he is not affected by taxation, his profits will amount 
to 200 quarters, or fi'i-oo, being at the ratc^of 20 per cent, and will be 
to wages in the proportion of 2 to 5. Suppose now that the produc¬ 
tiveness of industry is universally doubled, and let it be farther 
supposed, that the additional 1200 quarters, or fii200 is divided 
between the capitalist and his labourers in the proportion of 2 to 5, or 
that the capitalist gels 343 quarters, or;!f343 of additional profits, and 
the labourers S57 qu.li ters, or;^857 of additional wages. In this case, 
both parties will still obtain the same proportions of the produce of 
industry as before; and if we look only to them, we must say that 
neither profits nor wage^ have risen. But, when we compare, as is 
invariably done in estimating profits, the return obtained by the 
capitalist with the capital he employs, it will be found, notwithstand¬ 
ing proportional wages have remained constant, that the rate of profit 
has increased from 20 to 54 per cent. 

Thus, then, it appears, as was previously stated, that profits may rise 
in one or other of three ways, viz. either (i) from a,fall of wages, or (2) 
from a falf of taxes affecting them, or (3) from an increased productive¬ 
ness of industry ; and they will fall, cither (l) from a rise of wages, or 
(2) from an increase of taxes, or (3) from a diminished productiveness 
of industry. But they can neither rise nor fall, except from the oper¬ 
ation of one or other of the causes now stated. 

It is consistent with universal experience, that profits are invariably 
much higher in colonies, and thinly-peopled countries, than in coun¬ 
tries that have been long settled, and where the population is com¬ 
paratively dense ; and that, when reference is made to periods of 
average duration, their uniform tendency is to fall in the progress of 
society. This sinking of profits in rich and populous countfics has 
been ascribed by Adam Smith to the competition of capitalists. He 
supposed that, #hen capital is augmented, its owners endeavour to 
encroach on each other's employments ; and that, in furtherance of 
their object, they are tempted to offer their goods at a lower price, 
and to give higher wages to their workmen; whjph would have a two¬ 
fold effect in reducing profits. This theory was long universally 
assented to. It has been espoused by MM. Say, Sismondi, and 
Storch, by the Marquis Gamier, and, with some trifling modifications. 
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by Mr. Malthus. But, notwithstanding the deference duetto these 
authorities, it is easy to see, that the principle of competition could 
never be productive of a general fall of profits. Competition prevents 
any one individual, or set of individuals, from monopolising a par¬ 
ticular b> anch of industry ; and''’red'ace 3 the rate of profit in different 
businesses nearly to the same level; but, that is its whole effect. 
Most certainly, competition has no tendency to lessen the productive¬ 
ness of industry, or to raise the average rate of wages, or the rate of 
taxation ; and if it can do none of these things, it is cpiite impossible 
it can lower profits. So long as the individual who employs a capit.al 
of 1000 quarters, or ^Ioob, obtains from it a return of 1200 quarters, 
or £1100, of which he has to pay 100 quarters, or ;ifioo, as taxes, so 
long will his profits continue at 10 per cent., whether he has the 
market to himself, or has 50,000 competitors. It is not competition, 
but it is the increase of taxation, and the necessity under which 
society is placed of resorting to soils of a decreasing degree of fertility 
to obtain supplies of food to feed an increasing population, that are 
the great causes of that reduction in the rate of profit which uniformly 
takes place in the progress of society. When the last lands taken 
into cultivation are fertile, there is a comparatively large amount of 
produce to be divided between profits ana wages ; and both profits 
and real wages may, in consequence, be high. But, with every suc¬ 
cessive diminution in the fertility of the soils to which recourse must 
be had, the quantity of produce obtained by a given quantity of capital 
and labour must necessarily be diminished : And this diminution will 
obviously operate to reduce the rate of profit—(i) by lessening the 
quantity of produce to be divided between the capitalist and the 
labourer, and, (2) by increasing the proportion falling to the share of 
the latter. 

The effect of the decreasing productiveness of the soil, as well on 
the condition and fortunes of society in general, as on the rate of 
profit, is so very powerful, that I shall endeavour to trace and exhibit 
its operation a little more fully. It has already been shown, in treat¬ 
ing of Population, that the pi'inciple of increase in the human race is 
so very strong, as not only to keep population steadily up to the 
means of subsistence, but, generally speaking, to give it a tendency to 
exceed them. It is true that a peculiar combination of favourable 
circumstances may occasionally cause capital to increase faster than 
population, and wages will in consequence be augrficnted : But such 
augmentation is rarely permanent; for the additional stimulus it is 
sure to give to the principle of population, seldom fails, by propor¬ 
tioning the supply, of labour to the increased demand, to reduce 
wages to their old level. If, therefore, it were possible always to 
employ additional capital in the raising of raw produce, in the manu¬ 
facturing of that raw produce when raised, and in the conveyance of 
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the raw and manufactored products from place to place, with an equal 
return, it is evident, supposing taxation to continue invariable, that, 
generally speaking, no conceivable increase of the national capital 
could occasion the slightest fall in the rate of profit. So long as 
labour can be obtained at the same j-ate, and so long as the jiroduc- 
tive power of that labour is not diminished, so long tnust the profits of 
stock continue unaffected. It is evident, then, that the mere increase 
of capital has of itself no lasting effect on wages, and it must 
obviously be the same thing, in so far as the rate of profit is con¬ 
cerned, whether ten, or ten thousand millions be employed in the cul¬ 
tivation of the soil, and in the manufactures and commerce of this or 
any other kingdom ; provided the last millifin so employed be as pro¬ 
ductive, or yields as large a return as the first. Now this is invariably 
the case with the capital employed in manufactures and commerce. 
The greatest possible amount of capital and labour may be employed 
in fashioning raw produce and adapting it to our use, and in trans¬ 
porting it from where it is produced to where it is to be consumed, 
without a diminished return. If a given quantity of labour will now 
build a ship of a given burden, or construct a machine of a given 
power, it is certain that an equal quantity of labour will, at any 
future period, be able to^Duild a similar ship, or to construct a similar 
machine; and it is also certain, that although these ships and 
machines were indefinitely multiplied, the last would be equally well 
adapted to every useful purpose, and equally serviceable as the first. 
The probability, indeed, or rather, the certainty is, that the last would 
be much more serviceable than the first. No possible limits can be 
assigned rto the* powers and resources of genius, nor consequently to 
the improvement of machinery, and of the skill and industry of the 
labourer. Future Watts, Arkwrights, and Wedgwoods will arise ; and 
the stupendous discoveries of the last and present age will doubtless 
be equalled, and perhaps surpassed, in the ages that are to come. It 
is, therefore, clear to demonstration, that if equal quantities of capital 
and labour could always raise equal guauiitics of raw produce, the 
utmost additions to the capital of the nation could never lessen the 
capacity to employ that capital with advantage, or sink the rate of 
profit. But here, and here only, the bounty of Nature is limited, and 
she deals out her gifts with a frugal and parsimonious hand. 

- Pater ipse colendi Haud facilem esse viant voluit - 

Equal quantities of capital and labour do not always produce equal 
quantities of raw produce. The soil is of limited extent, and of still 
more limited fertility; and it is this limited fertility that proves the 
only real check—the only insuperable obstacl%—which prevents the 
means of subsistence, and, consequently, the inhabitants, of every 
country, from increasing in a geometrical proportion, until the space 
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which is required for carrying on the operations of industry should 
becbnie deficient. 

^But it is easy to see, that the decreasing productiveness of the soils 
to which every improving society is obliged to resort, must not, as was 
previously observed, merely lessen the quantity of produce to be 
divideci*bctwccn profits and wages,‘but must also increase iievi propor¬ 
tion of that produce falling to the share of the labourer. It is utterly 
impossible to go on inci'easing the cost of raw produce, the principal 
part of the subsistence of the labourer, by taking inferior lands into 
cultivation, without also increasing his wages. A rise of wages is 
seldom indeed exactly coincidenf with a rise in the price of necessaries, 
but they can never be vV;ry far separated. The price of the neces¬ 
saries of life is in fact the cost of producing labour. The labourer 
cannot work if he is not supplied with the means of subsistence— 
and although a certain period of varying extent, according to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the country at the time, must generally elapse, when 
necessaries are rising in price, before wages are proportionally aug¬ 
mented, such an augmentation of wages must certainly be brought about 
in the end. 

It is plain, therefore, inasmuch as there is never any falling off, but 
a constant increase, in the productiveness qf the labour employed in 
manufacturing and commercial industry, that the subsistence of the 
labourer could never be increased in price, and, consequently, that no 
additions could ever be made to his wages—that is, to the 

wages required to enable him to subsist and continue his race—were 
it not for the diminished power of agricultural labour, originating in 
the inevitable necessity under which man is place^, of resorting to 
poorer soils to obtain increased supplies of raw produce. The decreas¬ 
ing fertility of the soil is therefore, at bottom, the great and only neces¬ 
sary cause of a fall of profits. The quantity of produce forming the 
return of capital and labour would never diminish, but for the diminu¬ 
tion that uniformly takes place in the productiveness of the soil: nor 
is there any other physical cause in existence why the propoj-tion of 
wages to profits should be increased, and the rate of profit diminished, 
as it uniformly is, in the progress of society. 

I have thus endeavoured to exhibit the ultimate and certain effect 
which the necessity of resorting to poorer lands for supplies of food to 
feed an increasing population, must always have on profits and wages. 
But though this cause of the reduction of profits be of such magnitude 
and power as finally to overwhelm every other,* its operations may be, 
and indeed frequently are, counteracted or facilitated by extrinsic causes. 
It is obvious, for example, that every newdiscoveiy or improvement in 
agriculture, which eiyibles a greater quantity of produce to be obtained 


* Malihus’s Principles of Political Economy, 8cc* p. 317. 
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for the same expense," must really have the same effect on profits' as if 
the supply of superior soils had been increased, and may, for a consi¬ 
derable period, increase the rate of profit. 

Had the inventive genius of man been limited in its powers, and had 
the various machines and implen\pnt» used in agriculture, aniil-he skill 
of the husbandman, at once attained to their utmost perfection, the rise 
in the price of raw produce, and the fall of profits consequent upon the 
increase of population, would have been much more apparent and ob¬ 
vious. When, in such a state of things, it became necessary to resort 
to poorer soils to raise an additional quantity of food, a corresponding 
increase of labour would plainly have been required—for, on this sup¬ 
position, no improvement could take place in the powers of the labourer 
himself. Having already reached the perfection of his art, a greater 
degree of animal exertion could alone overcome fresh obstacles. More 
labour would, therefore, have been necessary to the production of a 
greater quantity of food ; and it would have been necessary in the pre¬ 
cise proportion in which the quantity of food was to be increased. So 
that it is plain, if the arts had continued in this stationary state, that 
the price of raw produce would have varied directly with every varia¬ 
tion in the qualities of the soils successively brought under tillage. 

But the circumstances itgulating the real and exchangeable value of 
raw produce in an improving society, are extremely different. Even 
there, it has, as has been shown, a constant tendency to rise ; for, the 
rise of profits consequent upon every improvement, by occasioning a 
greater demand for labour, gives a fresh stimulus to population, and 
thus by increasing,the demand for food, again inevitably forces the cul¬ 
tivation ofpoorerisoils, and raises prices. But it is evident, that these 
effects of this great law of nature, from whose all-pervading influence 
the utmost efforts of human ingenuity can never enable man to escape, 
are rendered less palpable and obvious in consequence of improve¬ 
ments. After inferior soils are cultivated, more labourers are, no doubt, 
required to raise the same quantities of food; but, as the powers of the 
labourers are improved in the progress of society, a smaller number is 
required in proportion to the whole work to be perfo'rmed, than if no 
such improvement had taken place. It is in this way that the natural 
tendency to an increase in the price of raw produce is counteracted in 
the progress of society. The productive energies of the earth itself 
gradually diminish, and we are compelled to resort to soils of a con¬ 
stantly dccreasin".dcgree of fertility ; but the productive energies of 
the labour employed to extract produce from these soils, are as con¬ 
stantly augmented by the discoveries and inventions that arc always 
being made. Two directly opposite and continually acting principles 
are thus set in motion. From the operation of fixed and permanent 
causes, the increasing sterility of the soil must, in the long-run, over¬ 
match the increasing power of machinery and the improvements of 
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agriculture—and prices must experience a corresponding rise, and pro¬ 
fits a corresponding fall. Occasionally, however, improvcme.'ts in the 
latter more than compensate for the deterioration in the quality of the 
former, and a fall of prices and rise of profits take place, until the con¬ 
stant p'i;fssure of population agai.i fo'-ces the cultivation of poorer lands. 

The previous reasoning, in so far as the general principle is con¬ 
cerned, is equally applicable to the commercial world, or to any single 
nation. It is quite plain, however, that the fall in the rate of profit, 
and the consequent check to the progress of society originating in the 
necessity of resorting to poorer %)i!s, will be more severely felt in an 
improving country, which excludes foreign corn from her markets, than 
in one which maintains a free and unfettered intercourse with her 
neighbours. A highly manufacturing and commercial country, like 
England, which should deal with all the world on fair and liberal prin¬ 
ciples, could avail herself of all those capacities of production with 
which Providence has endowed different countries ; and, besides ob¬ 
taining supplies of food at the cheapest rate at which they can be 
raised, the numberless markets to w'hich she could resort, would pre¬ 
vent her from feeling any very injurious consequences from the occa¬ 
sional failure of her own harvests, and would not only secure her con¬ 
stant plenty, but, what is of hardly less importance, constant steadiness 
of price. Such a nation would have the foundations of her greatness 
established on a broad and solid basis ; for they would rest, not on 
the productive energies of her own soil only, but, on those of all the 
countries of the world ; nor is there any natural and necessarily oper¬ 
ating cause, why her profits should be reduced, and she should get 
clogged in her progress, until the general iiicrcasa: of population had 
forced the cultivation of inferior soils, in all the countries whence she 
had been in the custom of drawing a portion of her supplies. And 
even then, she would not be surpassed by her neighbours ; her pro¬ 
gress would only be retarded by the same cause which must also re¬ 
tard theirs ; her relative power would not be impaired; and should 
new markets be opened, or new discoveries made in agricultural in¬ 
dustry, in any quarter of the world, she would reap her full share of 
the advantage, and be renovated and strengthened for a new career of 
exertion. 

A relative lowness in the rate of profit in a particular country, not 
only lessens its power to accumulate capital, or to add to that fund by 
which its population and industry must always be regulated ; but it 
also creates a strong temptation to transmit a part of it to other coun¬ 
tries. The rate of profit has a constant tendency to equalise itself. 
The same principle that would prevent the employment of capital in 
Yorkshire, if it dftl not yield as great a rate, of profit there as in Kent 
or Surrey, regulates its distribution among the different countries of 
the worli U is true that the love of country—the thousand ties of so- 
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ciety and friendship—the ignorance of foreign languages, and thi de¬ 
sire to have our stock employed under our own inspection, would make 
a greater difference in the rate of profit necessary to occasion a trans¬ 
fer of capital from one country to another, than from one province of 
the same country to anothei-. liut this love of country has ityiimits. 
'J'he love of gain is a no less powerful and constantly operating prin¬ 
ciple ; and if capitalists arc once assured that their stock can be laid 
out with tolerable security, and with considerably greater advantage, 
in foreign states, an efflux of capital, to a greater or less extent, will 
certainly take place. * 

The rate of taxation has, throughout this dUcussion, been supposed 
to be invariable. It is plain, however, that when it is increased, such 
increase must cither immediately fall wholly on profits or wages, or 
]3artly on the one, and partly on the other. If it falls on profits, it must 
make an equivalent deduction from them ; and if it falls on wages, it 
must proportionally depress the condition of the great mass of the peo¬ 
ple. There arc limits, however, and those not very remote, to the 
power of the labourer to pay taxes ; and whenever these limits have 
been attained, they must entirely fall on profits. It has, therefore, been 
most justly and truly observed by Adam Smith, that a heavy taxation 
has exactly the same effects as an increased barrenness of the soil, and 
an increased inclemency of the heavens. 

It was the excessive weight of taxation that was the real cause of the 
lowness of profits in Holland, and consequently of the decline of her 
manufacturing and comnrcrcial prosperity. Notwithstanding the rigid 
and laudable economy of her rulers, the vast expense which the repub¬ 
lic incurrea in her revolutionary struggle with .Spain, and in her sub¬ 
sequent contests with France and Ifngland, having led to the contrac¬ 
tion of an immense public debt, she was obliged, in order to provide 
funds for the pay ment of the interest and other necessary charges, to 
lay heavy taxes on the most indispensable necessaries.'*' Among others, 
high duties were laid on foreign corn when imported, on flour and meal 
when ground at the mill, and on bread when it came from the oven. 
Taxation affected all the sources of national wealth; and so oppressive 
did it ultimately become, that it was a common saying at Amsterdam, 
that every dish of fish brought to table was paid once to the fisherman, 
and six times to the state ! Wages being necessarily raised so as to 
enable the labourers to subsist and continue their race, the weight of 
these enormous iaxes fell almost wholly on the capitalists. Profits 
being in consequence reduced below their level in other countries, the 
prosperity of Holland gradually declined; and her capitalists were 

• In 1579, the Union of Utrecht, the interest of the public d<i 4 )t of the province of Hol- 
Innd amounted^ to only 117,010 Jlorins; but so rapidly did it increase, that, in 1655, during 
the administration of the famous John De Witt, the States were compelled to reduce the in¬ 
terest from S to 4 per cent., and yet, notwithstanding this reduction, it amountedi ill 1678 
to 7,107,000 iloriiisl Metelerkamp, Statis^ue Ue ia Hollander p. 803. * * 
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terfipted to employ their stocks in other countnes rather than at home. 
‘L’angmentation successive des impdts, que les payments dbs intercts, 
et les remboursements out rendu indispensable, a ditruit unc grande 
' partie de I’Industrie, a dimintte le commerce, a dimintii ou fort alte'rS 
I'etat^^orissant ou l/oif autrtfois* la population, en resserrant ekes le 
pc7iple les moyens de subsisieitce.’* 

No people have any reason whatever to be alarmed at the effects 
of competition in any department of industry, for instead of losing, 
they arc always sure to gain by every discovery which tends to facili¬ 
tate production, or to reduce cost. It is not by improvements among 
their neighbours, but b^ a decline in the productiveness of industry at 
home—a decline which will always be indicated and correctly measured 
by the fall of profits it must infallibly occasion—that either their abso¬ 
lute or relative situation can ever be injuriously affected. But every 
such fall of profits will undoubtedly tend to sink them in the scale of 
national power and iin]iortance, and to enable their rivals to outstrip 
them in the career of wealth and greatness. Neither the skill and 
industry of the most intelligent and persevering artisans, nor the most 
improved and powerful machinery, can permanently withstand the 
paralysing and deadening influence of a relatively low rate of profit— 
And, let it never be forgotten, that such refative lowness must neces¬ 
sarily be produced by every system or regulation, which, by excluding 
foreign corn or otherwise, forces the premature cultivation of poor 
soils at home, and artificially raises prices ; and can only be prevented 
by acting on a liberal commercial system, and enforcing the strictest 
economy in the public expenditure. 


PART IV. 

CONSUMPTION OF WEALTH. 

Having in the previous parts of this work endeavoured to explain 
the means by which labour is facilitated, and we.alth produced, and to 
investigate the laws regulating its distribution among the various 
classes of society, we come now to the fourth .and last division of our 
subject, or to that which treats of the Cgnsumption of Wealth. 
Definition of Consmnptioti—Consumption the end of Production — 
Test of Advantageous and Disadvantageous Consumption — Inju¬ 
rious operation of Sumptuary Laws—Advantage of a Taste for 

• Rickessi de It IToUaud^., tome ii. p. 179. Thts work contains a great deal of most valu¬ 
able information. The author, (M. de Luzac,) mentions, that the Hollanders had, in 1778, 
about 1500 millions of livrcs (62 millions sterling) in the public funds of France and England 1 
—See also, on the subjccj^ of the taxation of Holland, a Memoir on tJte Means of Amending 
and Redressing the Commerce of the Republic, drawn up from information communicated by 
the best informed merchants, and published by order of the Stadtholder, William J V. Prince 
of Orange, in 1751. This Memoir was translated into English, and published in London in 
the same year. 
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Luntries—Error of fidaviSmitUs Opinion with respect to wiprofuc- 
tive CUnsumptiou—Error of those who contend, that to fuilitate 
Production it is necessary to encourage Consumption—ConsumpiUn 
■ 0 / Government — Conclusion. 

It was formerly shown that, by till; production of a commo'-lfty was 
not meant the production of matter, for that is the exclusive prerogative 
of Omnipotence, but the giving to matter already in existence such a 
shape as might fit it for ministering to our wants and enjoyments. In 
like manner, by consumption is not meant the consumption, or annilii- 
lation of matter, for that is equally impossible as its creation, but 
merely the consumption or annihilation of thfse (jualitics which 7-endcr 
commodities useful and desirable. To consume the products of art 
and industry is, therefore, really to deprive the matter of which they 
consist of the utility, and consequently of the exchangeable value 
communicated to it by labour. And hence we are not to measure 
consumption by the magnitude, the weight, or the number of the pro¬ 
ducts consumed, but exclusively by their value. Large consumption 
is the destruction of large value, however small the bulk in which that 
value may happen to be compressed. 

Consumption, in the scr^c in which the word is used by Political 
Economists, is synonymous with use. Wc produce commodities only 
that we may be able to use or consume them. Consumption is the 
great end and object of all human industry. Production is merely a 
means to attain an end. No one would produce were it not that he 
might afterwards consume. All the products of art and industry arc 
destined to be consumed, or made use of; and when a commodity is 
brought info a state fit to be used, if its consumption be deferred, a 
loss is incurred. All products arc intended cither to satisfy the imme¬ 
diate wants, or to add to the enjoyments of their producers ; or they 
are intended to be cmirloycd for the purpose of reproducing a greater 
value than themselves. In the first case, by delaying to use them, it 
is plain wc cither refuse to satisfy a want, or deny ourselves a gratifi¬ 
cation it is in our power to obtain ; and, in the second, by delaying to 
use them, it is equally plain wc allow the instruments of production 
to lie idle, and then we lose the profit that might be derived from their 
emplojnnent. 

But, although all commodities are produced only to be consumed, 
we must not fall into the error of supposing that all consumption is 
equally advantageous to the individual or the society. It is, however, 
exceedingly difficult to draw a distinct line of demarcation between 
advantageous or disadvantageous, or, as it is more commonly termed, 
productive and unproductive consumption. In so^far, however, as the 
public interests are involved, and it is such only that we arc now called 
upon to consider, all consumption of the products of art and industjry 
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may be held to be productive if it occasions, 'whether directly or in¬ 
directly, the prodnction of the same or of a greater quantity of equally 
valucible products, and unproductive if it has not that effect. The 
mere fact of a commodity being consumed for a particular purpose, 
or in a particular way, will not authorise us to affirm, without farther 
inquiry^hat its consumption has been advantageous, or the reverse. 
Before we can decide on such a point, we must take into view, and 
carefully examine the remote as well as the immediate effects of the 
consumption. It would not, for example, be enough to prove, that a 
certain amount of wealth had been productively employed, to be told, 
that it had been laid out in the improvement of the soil, in the exca¬ 
vation of a canal, or in Vny similar undertaking; for it might have 
been laid out injudiciously, or in such a way that it could not reproduce 
itself. Neither, on the other hand, would it be enough to prove, that 
any given amount of wealth had been laid out unproductively, to be 
told, that it had been expended in equipages or entertainments ; for 
the desire to indulge in this expence might have been the cause of the 
wealth being originally produced, and the desire to indulge in similar 
expence might occasion the subsequent production of a still greater 
quantity. 

But, whatever may be the mode in which qommoditics arc consumed. 
It is plain that it is on the balance between consumption and reproduc¬ 
tion, that the advancement or decline of every nation is dependent. 
If, in given periods, the commodities produced in a country e.xcecd 
those consumed in it, the means of increasing its capital will be pro¬ 
vided, and its population will either increase, or the actual numbers 
will be better accommodated, or both. If the consumption in such 
periods fully equals the reproduction, no means will be afforded of 
increasing the stock or capital of the nation, and society will be at a 
stand. And if the consumption exceeds the reproduction, every suc¬ 
ceeding period will see the society worse supplied ; its prosperity and 
population will evidently decline, and pauperism will gradually spread 
itself over the whole country. 

It seems to be impossible to fix on any standard for the regulation 
of individual expenditure. The sentiments of no two persons will 
ever exactly coincide with respect to the advantage to be derived from 
any given expenditure of w'calth ; and as each must be held to be, in 
his own situation, the best judge of what is profitable and advantageous 
for himself, there are no means of deciding who is right or who is 
wrong. The opinions of different individuals necessarily depend more 
or less on the circumstances under which they are placed. The rich 
man is naturally inclined to give a greater extension to the limits of ad¬ 
vantageous consumption than the man of middling fortune ; and the 
latter than he who is poor. And it is undoubtedly true that a man’s 
expenses ought always to bear some proportion to the magnitude of his 
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fortune, his prospects,'and his station in society; and that what niight 
be propef and advantageous expenditure in one case, niight be exceed¬ 
ingly improper and disadvantageous in another. These, however, are 
matters with respect to which individuals ought to be left at full libertjsr 
to use their own discretion; and though a few may waste their ^rtunes 
in wanton and unprofitable expense, we may be assured that the efforts 
of the vast majority will be directed to their increase. 

But, though governments have been generally, or rather, perhaps, it 
should be said, universally, more profuse and lavish than their subjects, 
they have very frequently enacted sumptuary laws, to restrain what 
they were pleased to consider the improper expenditure of the latter. 
These laws were long popular in Rome; and were formerly in use in 
this, and most other European countries. But it may be safely affirmed, 
that they have not, in any instance, been productive of any good effect. 
They are, in truth, a manifest infringement on the right of property; 
and no legislator can ever fetter his subjects in the disposal of the 
fruits of their industry, without rendering them less zealous about their 
acquisition, and paralyzing their exertions. 

Sir Dudley North has set the effect of sumptuary laws in its true 
light. ‘ Countries,’ he says, ‘ which have these laws, are generally 
poor; for, when men are thereby confined to narrower expense than 
they otherwise would be, they are at the same time discouraged from 
the industry and ingenuity which they would have employed, in obtain¬ 
ing wherewithal to support them, in the full latitude of expense they 
desire. It is possible, families may be supported by such means, but 
then, the growth of \.ealth in the nation is hindered ; for that never 
thrives be^er, than when riches arc tost from hand to hand. ' The 
meaner sort, seeing their fellows become rich and great, are spirited up 
to imitate their industry. A tradesman sees his neighbour keep a 
coach, presently, all his endeavours are at work to do the like, and 
many times he is beggared by it; however, the extraordinary applica¬ 
tion he makes to gratify his vanity, is beneficial to the public. {Dis¬ 
courses on Trade, p. 15 j. 

The public interest requires that the national capital should, if pos¬ 
sible, be constantly kept on the increase ; or, which is the same thing, 
that the consumption of any given period should be made the means 
of reproducing a greater amount of useful and desirable products. 
But it has been sufficiently proved that this cannot, in any case, or un¬ 
der any circumstances, be the result of a system of surveillance and 
restriction. Industry and frugality never have been, and never can be, 
promoted by such means. To render a man industrious, secure him 
the peaceable enjoyment of the fruits of his industry ;—to wean him 
from extravagance, and to render him frugal and parsimonious, allow 
him to reap all the disadvantage of the one line of conduct, and all the 
advantage of the other. 
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Bc&ides, it is clear that sumptuary laws, even* if they were in other 
respects advantageous, must necessarily be partial and oppressive in 
their operation. What would be wanton and ridiculous extravagance 
111 one man, may be well regulated moderate expenditure in another. 
If, theitifore, for the sake of the prodigal, you proscribe this expense, 
you deprive the other of those gratifications to which his fortune en¬ 
titles him; and if you allow it to those who can afford it, then, in order 
to ascertain to whom the regulation is applicable, you must institute an 
odious and generally ineffectuhi investigation into the circumstances 
of individuals. Certainly, however, it is no part of the business of 
government to pry into th.; affairs of individuals. It was not instituted 
for the purpose of keeping their accounts, and balancing their ledgers; 
but in order to protect the equal rights and liberties of all: ‘If its own 
extravagance does not ruin the state, that of its subjects never will.’ 
The poverty and loss of station which is the necessary and inevitable 
result of improvident and prodigal consumption, is a sufficient security 
against it ever becoming injuriously prevalent; and wherever the pub¬ 
lic burdens are moderate, property protected, and the imperfect and 
uncontrolled freedom of industry secured, the constant efforts of the 
great body of the people to rise in the world and improve their condi¬ 
tion, will insure the continued increase of national wealth. It is idle 
to expect that all unproductive and unprofitable expenditure can ever 
be avoided; but the experience of .all toleralrly well governed states 
proves, that the amount of the produce of industry productively ex¬ 
pended, is always infinitely greater than that which may be expended 
unproductively. 

It was long a prevalent opinion among moralists, that the 'abour be¬ 
stowed on the production of luxuries, .and consequently their consump¬ 
tion, was unproductive and disadvantageous. If <a man wished to get 
rich, his object, it was said, ought not to be to increase his fortune, but 
to lessen his wants. Si quem volueris esse divitem, non cst quod augcas 
divitias sed minuas cupiditates. Had these opinions ever obtained 
any considerable influence, they would have formed an insuperable 
obstacle to all improvement. Those who are contented with the situa¬ 
tion in which they are placed, can have no motive to induce them to 
aspire at any thing better. And hence it is to the absence of this feel¬ 
ing of contentment, and the existence of that which is directly opposed 
to it,—to the desire to rise in the world, to improve our condition, and 
to obtain a constantly increasing command over the conveniences and 
luxuries of life, that society is^ndebted for every haprbvement. No 
progress can be made in civilization, in any country, until this desire 
has been excited : and the more powerful and urgent it becomes, the 
more rapid will be tne accumulation of w'ealth, *nd Ute more prosper¬ 
ous will every individual become. The mere necessaries of life may be 
obtained with comparatively little labour; and those savage arid un- 
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civilized hordes, who hafe no desire to possess its comforts, are pro\>er- 
bially and.»notoriously indolent and dissipated. To make men indus¬ 
trious—to make them shake off that lethargy which is natural to thciTf, 
they must be inspired with a taste for the luxuries and enjoyments 
civilized life. When this is done, ^iei« artificial wants will b|^ome 
equally clamorous with those that are strictly necessary, and they will 
increase exactly as the means of gratifying them increase. Wherever 
a taste for comforts and conveniences has been generally diffused, the 
wants and desires of man become altogether unlimited. The gratifi¬ 
cation of one leads directly to the formation of another. In highly 
civilized societies, new products and new mode* of enjoyment are con¬ 
stantly presenting themselves as motives to exertion, and as means of 
rewarding it. Perseverance is, in consequence, given to all the opera¬ 
tions of industry; and idleness, and its attendant train of evils, almost 
entirely disappear. ‘ What,’ asks Dr. I’aley, ‘ can be less necessary, 
or less connected with the sustentation of human life, than the whole 
produce of the silk, lace, .and plate manufactory? Yet wh.at multitudes 
labour in the different branches of these arts 1 What can be imagined 
more capricious than the fondness for tobacco and snuff? Yet how 
many various occupations, and how many thousands in each, are set 
at work in administering to this frivolous gratification !’ It is the sti¬ 
mulus which the desire to possess these articles of luxury gives to in¬ 
dustry that renders their introduction advantageous. The earth is 
capable of furnishing food adequate for the support of a, much greater 
portion of human beings than can be employed in its cultivation. But 
those who are in possession of the soil will not part with their produce 
for nothing ;,or rather, they will not raise at all what they can neither 
use themselves nor exchange for what they want. As soon, however, 
as a l:aste for conveniences and luxuries has been introduced, the oc- 
cupit.’s of the ground raise from it the utmost that it can be made to 
produce, and exchange the surplus for such conveniences and gratifi¬ 
cations as they are desirous of obtaining ; and, in consequence, the 
producers of these articles, though they have neither property in the 
soil, nor any concern in its cultivation, are regularly and liberally sup¬ 
plied with its produce. In this way, the quantity of necessaries, as well 
as of useful and agreeable products, is vastly increased by the intro¬ 
duction of a taste for luxuries: and the population are, in consequence, 
not only better provided for, but their numbers are proportionally and 
greatly augmentedj 

There is hardly a single article among those that are now reckoned 
most indispensable to existence, or a single improvement of any sort, 
which has not been denounced at its introduction as an useless super¬ 
fluity, or as being in some way injurious. Few thfiigs are now con¬ 
sidered more essential than shirts; and yet there are instances on 
record of individuals being put in the pillory for presuming to wear so 

14 
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expensive and unnecessary an article ! Chimfieys were not commonly 
used in England until about the middle of the sixteenth cen^ry; and, 
ill the introductory discourse to Hollinshed’s Chronicles, published in 
' 1577, there is a bitter complaint of the multitude of chimneys lately 
erected, and of the exchange pf wooden platters for earthenware and 
pewter. Another author of the same period laments that nothing but 
oak is used for building, instead of willow, as heretofore;—adding, 
that ‘ formerly our houses indeed were of willow, but our men were of 
oak; but now that our houses are of oak, our men are not only of 
willow, but some altogether of straw !’ (Slaney’s Essay on Rural Ex¬ 
penditure, p. 41.) & 

Many volumes have been filled with lamentations over the preva¬ 
lence of a taste for tea, sugar, coftee, spices, and other foreign luxuries ; 
and the idea that their consumption is prejudicial to the increase of 
wealth, is still very common. Voltaire, who in general entertained 
veiy correct opinions on such subjects, has in this instance given his 
sanction to the popular prejudice. ‘ Henry IV.,’ says he, ‘ breakfasted 
on a glass of wine and wheaten bread ; he neither used tea, nor coffee, 
nor chocolate. But the products of Martinique, Mocha, and China, 
are now required for the breakfast of a servant ! And if we reflect 
that these products cost France upwards "of fifty millions a-year, it is 
obvious we must be carrying on some very advantageous branches of 
commerce, to enable us to support this continued loss.’ Voltaire 
forgot that the commodities with which the gold and silver exported 
to India are purchased, are the produce of the industry of France, 
and that the desire of acquiring tea, coffee, &c., is the sole principle 
that sets this industry in motion. It is therefore o-bvious„ that in the 
event of the importation of these articles being prevented, there would 
no longer be a motive for the exertion of the industry that is now 
employed in the production of the equivalents given for them ; and 
France, instead of becoming richer by such a measure, would become 
just so much the poorer. 

‘ Un pr6jug6 vulgaire,’ says the Marquis Gamier, ‘porte h regarder 
comme desavantageux, I’echange dans lequel on donne un morceau de 
metal qui pent durer des siecles, pour avoir une denrde que la con- 
sommation va detruire en une minute. Cependant le m6tal, ainsi que 
la plante, n’ont de valeur qu’en raison du travail qu’ils ont cofltd; 
I’argent ne manquera pas plus que le thd au travail qui voudra I'ex- 
traire du sein de la terre; et de ces deux substances, celle qui se 
consomme le plus rapidement, est, par cette meme raison, celle qui 
tient plus de travail en activity. Une revolution qui abimeroit sous 
les eaux toutes les mines de I’Amerique, appauvfirait fort peu les 
nations de I’Europe. Mais si le sucre, le call'd, le thd, &c., venait k 
perdre tout k coup leur saveur et leur arome, s’ils n’avaient plus la 
propridtd de charmer le palais, ils cesseraient de tenir rang parmi les 
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richesses; alors s’arr^terait le travail qui les produit dans les d^ux 
Indes, et,^par contre-coup, tout le travail qui s’exerce en Europe pour 
les acheter.’ * • 

I do noq however, mean to affirm, that a taste for tea or coffee,]^ 
champagne or burgundy, dogs or horse.^ is the best possible ta^,1fr 
that it might not be infinitely better if the same stimulus could be 
given to industry, by a desire to procure other articles and enjoyments. 
But the first and grand object ought always to be to excite a taste for 
superfluities ; for, when once this taste has been excited, it is compa¬ 
ratively easy to give it any particular bias or direction; and until it 
has been excited, society can make no progress + 

It is plain, therefore, that the consumption of luxuries cannot, pro¬ 
vided it be confined within proper limits, be justly considered as either 
disadvantageous or unproductive. If, indeed, a man were to consume 
more luxuries than his labour or his fortune enabled tim to command, 
his consumption would be disadvantageous. But it would be equally 
disadvantageous were he to consume a greater quantity of necessaries 
than he could afford. The mischief docs not consist in the species of 
articles consumed, but in the excess of their value over the means of 
purchasing them possessed by the consumer. This, however, is a 
fault which ought always to»be left to be corrected by the self-interest 
of those concerned. The poverty and degradation caused by indulging 
in unproductive consumption is a natural and sufficient guarantee 
against its ever being carried to an injurious extent. And to attempt 
to lessen unproductive consumption by proscribing luxury, is in effect 
attempting to enrich a country by taking away the most powerful 
motives to production ! 

Adam Smith has given another criterion of productive and unpro¬ 
ductive consumption ; but his opinions on this subject, though ex¬ 
ceedingly ingenious, and supported with his usual ability, appear to 
rest on no solid foundation. He divides society into two great classes. 
The first consists of those who fix, or, as he terms it, ‘ realize their 
labour in some particular subject, or vendible commodity, which lasts 
for some time at least after that labour is pastthe second, of those 
whose labour leaves nothing in existence after the moment of exertion, 
but perishes in the act of performance. The former are said by Adam 
Smith to ht productive, the latter unproductive, labourers. Not that, 
in making this distinction, Adam Smith means to undervalue the ser- 

* Gamier, Richesse des Natious, Tome V., p. 509. 

t The excessive indolence of the Mexicans has been ascribed partly to the facility of ob¬ 
taining supplies of food by the cultivation of the banana, and partly to the mildness of the 
climute, which renders clothing and lodging of inferior importance. Humboldt mentions, 
that it is a prevalent opinion, that nothing short of the extirpation of the banana will ever 
render them industrious. It may, however, be e.xpected that the altered circumsunces under 
which Mexico is now placed, the many new avenues the revolution wU opened to wealth and 
consideration, and the desire that will most probably be excited to obtain those European 
commodities which the freedom of commerce will pour into the country at a comparatively 
cheap rate, will have the effect to infuse a spirit of mdustry into the inhabitants. 
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vices performed by the unproductive class, op to deny that they are 
often of the highest utility; for he admits that such is frequently the 
case : but he contends that these services, however useful, do not 
< lUgment the wmlth of the country ; and, consequently, that the com- 
modii^s consumed by this cV'iss are unproductively consumed, and 
have a tendency to impoverish, not to enrich, the society. But to avoid 
the chance of misrepresentation, I shall give Adam Smith’s opinions 
in his own words. 

‘ There is one sort of labour,’ says he, ‘ which adds to the value of 
the subject upon which it is bestowed ; there is another which has no 
such effect. The formej, as it produces a value, may be called pro¬ 
ductive ; the latter unproductive, labour. Thus the labour of a manu¬ 
facturer adds, generally, to the value of the materials which he works 
upon, that of his pwn maintenance, and of his master’s profit. The 
labour of a menial servant, on the contrary, adds to the value of 
nothing. Though the manufacturer has his wages advanced to him 
by his master, he, in reality, costs him no expense, the value of those 
wages being generally restored, together with a profit, in the improved 
value of the subject upon which his labour is bestowed. But the 
maintenance of a menial servant never is restored. A man grows rich 
by employing a multitude of manufacturers-; he grows poor by main¬ 
taining a multitude of menial servants. The labour of the latter, 
however, has its value, and deserves its reward as well as that of the 
former. But the labour of the manufacturer fi.xes and realises itself 
in some particular subject, or vendible commodity, which lasts for 
some time at least after that labour is past. It is, as it were, a certain 
quantity of labour stocked and stored up to be empJ,oyed, if necessary, 
upon some other occasion. That subject, or, what is the *samc thing, 
the price of that subject, can afterwards, if necessary, put into motion 
a quantity of labour equal to that which had originally produced it. 
The labour of the menial servant, on the contrary, does not fix or 
realise itself in. any particular subject or vendible commodity. His 
services generally perish in the very instant of their performance, and 
seldom leave any trace or value behind them for which an equal quan¬ 
tity of service could afterwards be procured. 

‘ The labour of some of the most respectable orders in the society is 
like that of menial servants, unproductive of any value, and does not 
fix or realize itself in any permanent subject or vendible commodity, 
which endures after that labour is past, and for which an equal quantity 
of labour could afterwards be procured. The sovertign, for example, 
with all the officers both of justice and war who serve under him, the 
whole army and navy, are unproductive labourers. They are the 
servants of the public, and are maintained by a part of the annual 
produOe of the industry of other people. Their service, how honourable, 
how necessary, or how useful soever, produces nothing for which an 
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equal quantity of servidfe can afterwards be procured. The protec^on, 
security, and defence of the commonwealth, the effect of their labour 
this year, will not purchase its protection, security, and defence for the 
year to come. In the same class must be ranked some both of th^ 
greatest and most important, and^soqtie of the most frivolous yorf?^ 
sions : churchmen, lawyers, physicians, men of letters of all Kinds ; 
players, buffoons, musicians, opera-singers, opera-dancers, &c. The 
labour of the meanest of these has a certain value, regulated by the 
very same principles which regulate that of every other sort of labour ; 
and that of the noblest and most useful produces nothing which could 
afterwards purchase or procure an equal quantity of labour. Like 
the declamation of the actor, the harangue of the orator, or the tune of 
the musician, the work of all of them perishes in the very instant of its 
production.’* ^ 

These statements are plausible ; still, however, it is not difficult to 
show the fallacy of the distinction Adam Smith has endeavoured to 
establish between the labour, and consequently also the consumption, 
of the different classes of society. To begin with his strongest case, 
that of the menial servant; Adam Smith says, that his labour is ttnpro- 
ductivc, because it is not realized in a vendible commodity, while the 
labour of the manufacturcr*is^rwf«c//w, because it is so realized. But 
of what is the labour of the manufacturer really productive ? Does 
it not consist exclusively of comforts and conveniences required 
for the use and accommodation of society? The manufacturer is 
not a producer of matter, but of tiiility only. And is it not 
obvious that the laoour of the menial servant is also productive 
of utility i It ^is universally allow'ed, that the labour of the 
husbandman who raises corn, beef, and other articles of pro¬ 
vision, is productive; but if so, why is the labour of the menial 
servant who performs the necessary and indispensable task of preparing 
and dressing these articles, and fitting them to be used, to be set down 
as unproductive? It is clear to demonstration, that there is no differ¬ 
ence whatever between the two species of industry—that they are 
either both productive, or both unproductive. To produce a fire, it is 
just as necessary that coals should be carried from the cellar to the 
grate, as that they should be carried from the bottom of the mine to 
the surface of the earth : And if it is said, that the miner is a produc¬ 
tive labourer, must we not also say the same of the servant, ivho is 
employed to make and mend the fire ? The whole of Adam Smith’s 
reasoning proceeds on a false hypothesis. He has made a distinction 
where there is none, and where it is not in the nature of things there 
can be any. The end of all human exertion is the same—that is, to 
increase the sum of necessaries, comforts, and Enjoyments; and it 
must be left to the judgment of every one to determine what propor¬ 
tion of these comforts he will have in the shape of menial services, and 

• Wtalth qf Nations, Murray's Reprints, p, 19a, 
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what in the shape of material products. It is true, as has been some¬ 
times stated, that the results of the labour of the menial Servant are 
seldom capable of being estimated in the same way as the results of 
agriculturist, manufacturer, or merchant; but they arc not, on that 
accoc^gt, the less real or valimble. Could the same quantity of work 
be performed by those who are called productive labourers, were it not 
for the assistance they derive from those who are falsely called unpro¬ 
ductive.^ A merchant or banker, who is making 5000 or £\o,ooo 
a year by his business, may perhaps be expending £1000 on his 
servants ; now, it is plain, that if he tries to save this sum he can 
do so only by turning^his servants adrift, and becoming coachman, 
footman, and washerwoman for himself; and, if he does this, he 
will, instead of making /sooo or 10,000 a year, be most probably 
unable to make ,even £50 ! No doubt a man will be ruined if 
he keeps more servants than he has occasion for, or than he can afford 
to pay ; but his ruin would be equally certain were he to purchase an 
excess of food or clothes, or to employ more workmen in any branch 
of manufacture than are required to carry it on, or than his capital 
could employ. To keep two ploughmen when one only might suffice, 
is just as improvident and wasteful expenditure as it is to keep two 
footmen to do the business of one. It is hi the exti'avaf^ant quantity 
of the commodities lue consume or the labour we employ, and not in the 
particular species of commodities or labour, that we must seek for the 
causes of impoverishment. 

The same reasoning applies to all the other cases mentioned by 
Adam Smith. Take, for example, the case of the physician. Adam 
Smith tells us that he is an unproductive labourer, b*ccausc«hc does not 
directly produce something that has exchangeable value. But if he 
does the same thing indirectly, what is the difference ? If the exertions 
of the physician are conducive to health, and if, as is undoubtedly the 
case, he enables others to produce more than they could do without 
his assistance, then it is plain he is indirectly, at least, if not directly, a 
productive labourer. Adam Smith makes no scruple about admitting 
the just title of the workman employed to repair a steam-engine to be 
enrolled in the productive class ; and yet he would place a physician, 
who had been instrumental in saving the life of an Arkwright or a 
Watt, among those that are unproductive ! It is impossible that these 
inconsistencies and contradictions could have occurred to Adam 
; Smith ; and the errors into which he has fallen in treating this impor¬ 
tant branch of the science, shows, in the strongest manner, the absolute 
necessity of advancing with extreme caution, and of subjecting every 
theory, how plausible and ingenious soever it may appear when first 
stated, to a severe ihd patient examination. 

An occupation may be futile and trifling to the last degree without 
being unproductive. We are entitled to affirm, at once, that an indi- 
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ing houses of cards, is engaged in a futile employment; but we are not, 
without further inquiry, entitled to affirm that it is unproductive. This 
will depend on a contingency : the employment will be as unproduc¬ 
tive as it is frivolous, if it does not stimulate the individual to niake^ 
any greater exertion during the remaining twenty-three hours ofaiW 
twenty-four than he did previously"; but if, in order to indemnily him¬ 
self for the time that is thus spent, he produces as many useful and 
desirable commodities during the period he can still devote to that 
purpose as he previously produced, the employment will not be unpro¬ 
ductive : and if the desire to indulge in it leads him to produce more 
commodities than he did before, it will be positively productive. 

Dr. Paley had a distinct perception of this doctrine, and has stated 
it with his usual force and clearness. ‘ A watch,’ he observes, ‘ may be 
a very unnecessary appendage to the dress of a peasant; yet if the 
peasant will till the ground in order to obtain a watdh, the true design 
of commerce is answered ; and the watchmaker, while he polishes the 
case and files the wheels of his ingenious machine, is contributing to 
the production of corn as effectually, though not so directly, as if he 
handled the plough or the spade. The use of tobacco is an acknow¬ 
ledged superfluity ; but if the fisherman will ply his nets, and the ma¬ 
riner fetch rice from forcigtt countries, in order to pro.gure to himself 
this indulgence, the market is supplied with two important articles of 
provision by the instrumentality of a merchandise which has no other 
apparent use than the gratification of a vitiated palate.’ ( Works, voL 
ii. p. 80. Ed. 1819.) 

It is on this principle that the productiveness of the labour of play¬ 
ers, singers, oper% dancers, buffoons, &c. depends. A taste for the 
amusemenft they afford has exactly the same effect on national wealth 
as a taste for tobacco, champagne, or any other luxury. We wish to 
be present at their exhibitions ; and, in order to get admittance, we 
pay the price or equivalent demanded by them for their services. But 
this price or equivalent is not a gratuitous product of nature—it is the 
result of industry. And hence it is, that the amusements afforded by 
these persons—however trifling they may seem in the estimation of 
cynics and soi-disant moralists—create new wants, and by so doing 
necessarily stimulate our industry to procure the means of gratifying 
them. They are unquestionably, therefore, a cause of production ; and 
it is very like a truism to say that what is a cause of production must 
be productive. 

The productiveness of the higher class of functionaries mentioned 
by Adam Smith is still more obvious. So far, indeed, from being unpro¬ 
ductive, they are, when they properly discharge the duties of their high 
station, the most productive labourers in a state. Adjim Smith says, that 
the results of their service, that is, t4^se his own words, ‘ the protec¬ 
tion, security, and defence of the commonwealth any one year, will not 
purchase its protection, security, and defence for the year to come.’ 
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But this is plainly an error. The protection snd security afforded by 
goo'd government may not be directly a cause of wealth ; but it is in- 
djrectly so; for it is plain that, without this security and p'rotcction, 
the productive powers of industry could not be brought into action, 
^.’..im Smith would allow that the material products produced by the 
socic?^ one year, were toform*the means of producing its supplies of 
necessaries, conveniences, and enjoyments during the following year. 
But without the security and protection afforded by government, these 
products would either not exist at all, or their quantity would be very 
greatly diminished. How, then, is it possible to deny that those whose 
labour is necessary to afford this security are productively employed ? 
Take the case of the labourers employed to construct fences ; no one 
ever ])resuined to doubt that their labour is productive ; and yet they 
do not contribute directly to the irroduction of corn or of any other 
valuable product. ♦ The object of their industry is to give protection 
and security ; to guard the fields that have been fertilized and planted 
by the husbandman from depredation ; and to enable him to prosecute 
his employments without having his attention distracted by the care of 
watching. But if the security and protection afforded by the hedger 
or ditcher justly entitle him to be classed among those who contribute 
to enrich their country, on what principle; can those public servants 
whose exertions protect property in the mass, and render every portion 
of it secure against hostile aggression, and the attacks of thieves and 
plunderers, be said to be unproductive ? If the labourers who protect 
a single corn field from the neighbouring crow's and cattle be produc¬ 
tive, then surely the judges and magistrates, the soldiers and sailors, 
who protect every field in the empire, and to whom^it is owing that all 
classes of inhabitants feel secure in the enjoyment of thc^r property, 
rights, and privileges, have a right to be classed among those w'hose 
services are supereminently productive. 

That much wealth has been unproductively consumed by the ser¬ 
vants of the public, both in this and other countries, it is impossible to 
doubt. But we are not to argue from the abuses extrinsic to a bene¬ 
ficial institution against the institution itself. If the public pay their 
servants excessive salaries, or employ a greater number than is re¬ 
quired for the purposes of good government and security, it is their 
own fault. Their conduct is the same as that of a manufacturer who 
should pay his labourers comparatively high wages, and employ more 
of them than he had occasion for. But, although a state, or an indi¬ 
vidual, may act in this foolish and extravagant manner, it would be 
rather rash to conclude from thence that all public servants and all 
manufacturing labourers are unproductive 1 If the establishments 
which provide security and protection be formed on an extravagant 
scale,—if we have more judges or magistrates, more soldiers or sailors, 
than are necessary, or if we pay them larger salaries than would suffice 
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to procure the servidfes of others, lef their numbers and their salaries 
be redjjced. The excess, if there be any, is not a fault inherent in the 
nature of such establishments, but results entirely from the extrav^ant 
scale on which they have been arranged. m 

But, in showing that Adam Smitl) was mistaken in considjjiiftgThe 
consumption of menial servant’s, and of lawyers, physicians, and 
public functionaries, unproductive, we must beware of falling into the 
opposite extreme, and of countenancing the erroneous and infinitely 
more dangerous doctrine of those who contend that consumption, even 
when most unproductive, ought to be encouraged as a means of stimu¬ 
lating production, and of increasing the Remand for labour ! The 
consumption of the classes mentioned by Adam Smith is advan¬ 
tageous, because they render services in return, which those who 
employ them, and who are the only proper judges in sucli a case, con¬ 
sider to be of greater value than the wages thc)^ pay them. But the 
case would be totally different, if Government and those who employ 
labourers, were to do so, not in order to profit by their seiwices, but to 
stimulate production by their consumption ! It is a fallacy and an 
absurdity to suppose that production can ever be encouraged by a 
wasteful consumption of the products of industry. A man is stimu¬ 
lated to produce when he finds a ready market for U»e products of his 
labour, that is when he can readily exchange them for other products. 
And hence the true and only real encouragement of industry consists, 
not in the increase of wasteful and improvident consumption, but as 
was formerly shown, in the increase of production. 

Montesquieu has said, and the same sentiment has been expressV 
in a thousand different shapes, “ Af/c.r riches ne. dcpcnsetit pas bcau- 
coup Ics}>aiivres monrront de faimd ("Liv. vii. chap. 4.) Montesquieu 
was betrayed into this error, from his being unacquainted with the 
nature and functions of capital. The profusion of the rich, far from 
being of any advantage to the poor, is really one of the greatest cala¬ 
mities that can befall them. It is impossible that the demand for 
labour can be increased without an increase of capital. Wherever 
the parsimonious principle predominates, capital increases, and as 
capital increases, the demand for labour is increased, the existing 
inhabitants arc better provided for, and their numbers are increased ; 
on the contrary, wherever profusion and wasteful expenditure pre¬ 
dominate, capital is diminished, the inhabitants are daily worse and 
worse provided for, and idleness, pauperism, and disease prevail. 

There is, hotVever, no instance of any people having ever missed an 
opportunity to save and amass. In all tolerably well governed coun¬ 
tries, the principle of accumulation has uniformly had a marked ascen¬ 
dancy over the principle of expence. Individu^s arc fully sensible of 
the value of the articles they expend; for, in the vast majority of 
instances, they are the immediate result of their industry, perseverance, 
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and economy; and they will not consume theirf, unless to obtain an 
equivalent advantage. But this, it must be allowed, is but rarely the 
case* with the consumption of governments and their servants. Gcne- 
rttljy speaking, they consume the produce of the labour of others, not 
of^etj^own ; and this circumsVance prevents them from being so 
much interested in its profitable outlay, or so much alive to tho 
injurious consequences of extravagant and wasteful expenditure as 
their subjects. But economy on the part of government, though more 
difficult to be practised, is of infinitely greater importance than 
economy on the part of any individual. Should a priv'atc gentleman 
think of acting on the puhrciple that profusion is a virtue, and that 
industry may be encouraged by increasing unprofitable consumption, 
he will most certainly be ruined ; his ruin, however, will only be 
directly injurious to the individuals in his own employment, and will 
have but a very sligfit indirect effect on others. Itut similar conduct 
on the part of government would most probably be productive either 
of revolution, or of national poverty and degradation. If, then, it is 
most desirable that individuals should have a correct knowledge of 
their real interest in the consumption of commodities ; how much 
more so must it be that governments should possess that knowledge 1 
Economy and fruijnlity are virtues in a privata-station ; but in a public 
station their influence upon national happiness is so vast, that they are 
not only the first of virtues, but the most pressing of duties. 

‘ Si les depenses publiques,’ M. Say observes, ‘ affcctent la somme 
des richesscs prdcisement de la mcme maniere que les depenses 
privdes, les memes principes d’economie doivent presidcr aux unes et 
aux autres. II n'y a pas plus deux sorles d'economie^qti’il n’y a deux 
sortes dc probitt, deux sortes de morale. Si un gouvernement comme 
un particulicr font des consommations desquelles il doive resulter une 
production de valeur supericure k la valour consomme, ils exercent une 
Industrie productive; si la valeur consommd n’a laisse aucun produit, 
e’est une valeur perdue pour Tune comme pour I'autre, mais qui en se 
dissipant, a fort bien pu rendre le service qu’on en attendait Les 
munitions de guerre et de bouchc, le terns et les travaux de fonction- 
naires civils et militaires qui ont servi k la defense de I’etat, n’existent 
plus, quoique ayant dtd parfaitement bien employes, il en est des ces 
choses comme de denrdes et des services qu’une fainille a consommds 
pour son usage. Get emploi n’a presentde aucun avantage autre que 
la satisfaction d’un besoin ; si le besoin n’existoit pas, la consomma- 
tion, la depense, n’ont plus dtd qu’un mals sans compensation. 11 en 
est de m6me des consommations de I’etatconsommer pour con- 
sommer, depenser par systeme, rdclamer une service pour I’avantago 
de lui accorder une sa^aire, anneantir une chose pour avoir occasion 
de la payer est une extravagance de la part d’un gouvernement comme 
de la part d’un particulier, dans un petit etat comme dans un grand, 
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dans une republique comme dans un monarchic. Un gouveraement 
dissips^teur est mSme bien plus coupable qu’un particulier; cclui ci 
consomme les produits qui lui apparticnnent, tandis qu’un gouverne- 
mcnt n’est pas proprietaire : il n’est qu’administratcur de la fortjjrife 
publiquc.’ (Tome II. p. 268.) 


I have now brought this sketch of the Principles of Economical 
Science to a close. I have endeavoured to show the close and indis¬ 
soluble connection subsisting between private and public opulence— 
to show that whatever has any tendency to increase the former, must, 
to the same extent, increase the latter ; and that SECURITY OF PRO¬ 
PERTY, FREEDOM OF INDUSTRY, DIFFUSION OF SOUND INFORMA¬ 
TION, AND MODERATION IN THE PUBLIC EXPENDITURE, are the 
only, as they are the certain, means by which the various powers and 
resources of human talent and ingenuity can be called into action, 
and society made continually to advance in the career of wealth and 
civilisation. Every increase of security, freedom, and intelligence, is a 
benefit, as every diminution, whether of one or the other, is an evil. 
It is by the spontaneous, and unconstrained, but well protected efforts 
of individuals to improve’their condition, and to risrt'n the world, and 
by these efforts only, that nations become rich and powerful. The 
labour and the savings of individuals are at once the source and the 
measure of national opulence and public prosperity. They may be 
compared to the drops of dew which invigorate and mature all vege¬ 
table nature ; None of them has singly any perceptible influence ; but 
we owe tlje foliage of summer and the fruits of autumn to their com¬ 
bined action. 


FINIS. 



CONSEQUENCES OF THE LOWERING OF INTEREST, 


AND 

RAISING THE VALUE OF MONEY. 


Sir, — These noiions concerning coinage having, for the viain, as 
yoti know, been put into writing, above twelve months since; as those 
other, concerning interest, a great deal above so many years ; I fait them, 
now again into your hands, with a liberty (since you will have it so) 
to communicate them farther, as yon please. If, upon a review, you 
continue your favourable opinion of ihcni, and nothing less than pub¬ 
lishing will satisfy you, T must desire you to remember, that you 7 nust 
be answerable to the world for the style, which is such as a man writes 
carelessly to his friend, when he seeks truth, not ornament; and studies 
only to be in the riylit, and to be understood. I have, since you saw 
them last year, met with some new objections in print, which I have 
endeavoured to iwovej and pai ticularly / leave taken into considera¬ 
tion a printed sheet, eniilled, ‘ Remarks upon a paper given in to the 
‘ lords, Is^cl Because one may naturally sifposc, that he, that was so 
much a patron of that cause, would admit nothing, that coidd he said 
m favoiir of it. To this I inust hciv add, That I am just now told from 
Holland, ‘ That the States, finding thctfisch'es abused, by coining a vast 
‘ quantity of their base [Schillings] money, made of their own Dneatoons, 
‘ and other finer silver, melted down, have put a stop to the minting of 
‘ any but fine silver coin, till they should settle their mint upon a new 
^footl 

I know the sincere love and concern you have for your country, puts 
you constantly upoii casting about, on allhands, for a 7 iy means to serve 
it; and will not suffer you to overlook anything you conceive, may be 
of any the least use, though offered you from the tneanest capacities ; 
you could not else have put me upon looking out fny old papers, con¬ 
cerning the reducing of interest to 4 per cent, which have so long lain 
by, forgotten. Upon this new survey of them, I find not my thoughts 
now to differ from those I had mar twenty years since : they have to 
me still the appearance of truth; nor shotild I otherwise venture them 
so muck as to your sight. If my notions are wrong, my intention I atfp 
sure is right ; and whatever I have failed in, I shall at least let you 
see with what obedience I am. 

Sir, 

Your most bumble servant, 

JOHN LOCKE. 


Nov. 7,1691. 
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yO/AV LOCKE ON THE VALUE OF MONEY. 

Sir, —I HAVE so little concern in paying or receiving of ‘ interest that 
were I in no more danger to be misled by inability and ignorance, than 
I am to be biassed by interest and inclination, I might hope to give 
you a very perfect and clear account, of the consequences of a rfo* 

reduce interest to four per cent i^utf since you are pleased to my 
opinion, I shall endeavour fairly to state this matter of use, with the 
best of my skill. 

The first thing to be considered is, ‘ Whether the price of the hire 
‘ of money can be regulated by law ? And to that I think, generally 
speaking, one may say, it is manifest it cannot. For since it is impos¬ 
sible to make a law, that shall hinder a iftan from giving away his 
money, or estate to whom he pleases, it will be impossible, by any con¬ 
trivance of law, to hinder men, skilled in the power they have, over 
their own goods, and the ways of conveying them to others, to pur¬ 
chase money to be lent them, at what rate soever tlieir occasions shall 
make it necessary for them to have it. For it is to be remembered, 
that no man borrows money, or pays use, out of mere pleasure : it is 
the want of money drives men to that trouble and charge of borrowing; 
and proportionably to this want, so will every one have it, what¬ 
ever price it cost him. Wherein the skilful, I say, will always so man¬ 
age it, as to avoid the prohibition of your law, and l^Tp out of its pe¬ 
nalty, do Avhat you can. What then will be the unavoidable conse¬ 
quences of such a law ? 

1. It will make the difficulty of borrowing and lending much greater; 
whereby trade (the foundation of riches) will be obstructed. 

2. It will be a prejudice to none, but those who most need assistance 
and help •, I mea^ widows and orphans, and others uninstructed in the 
arts and management of more skilful men ; whose estates lying in 
money, they will be sure, especially orph.ans, to have no more profit of 
their money, than what interest the law barely allows. 

3. It will mightily increase the advantage of bankers and scriveners, 
and other such expert brokers ; who skilled in the arts of putting out 
money, according to the true and natural value, which the present state of 
trade, money, and debts, shall always raise interest to; they will infallibly 
get what the true value of interest shall be above the legal. For, men 
finding the convenience of lodging their money in hands, where they 
can be sure of it, at short warning, the ignorant and la^y will be for- 
wardest to put it into these men’s hands, who are known, willingly to 
receive it, and ^where they can readily have the whole, or part, upon 
any sudden occasion, that may call for it. 

4. I fear, I may reckon it as one of the probable consequences of 
such a law, that it is likely to cause great perjury in the nation; a 
crime, than which nothing is more carefully to Be prevented by law¬ 
makers, not only by penalties, that shall attend apparent and proved 
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perjury, but by avoiding and lessening, as much as may be, the temp¬ 
tations to it. For where those are strong, (as they are, whei;e men 
shall swear for their own advantage) there the fear of penalties to fol- 
will have little restraint, especially if the crime be hard to be 
proveSj' All which, I suppose, will ^happen in this case, where ways 
will be found out to receive money upon other pretences than for use, 
to evade the rule and rigor of the law : and there will be secret trusts 
and collusions amongst men, that though they may be suspected, can 
never be proved, without their own confession. I have heard very 
sober and observing persons complain of the danger men’s lives and 
properties are in, by thtf frequency and fashionableness of perjury 
amongst us. Faith and truth, especially in all occasions of attesting 
it, upon the solemn appeal to heaven by an oath, is the great bond of 
society ; this it becomes the wisdom of magistrates carefully to sup¬ 
port, and render as 'sacred and awful, in the minds of the people, as 
they can. But, if ever frequency of oaths shall make them be looked 
on as formalities of law, or the custom of straining of truth, ("which 
men’s swearing in their own cases is apt to lead them to) has once 
dipped men in perjury, and the guilt, with the temptation, has spread 
itself very wide, and made it almost fashionable in some cases ; it will 
be impossible fdi'vhe society (these bonds b<fing dissolved) to subsist. 
All must break in pieces, and run to confusion. That swearing in their 
own cases is apt by degrees to lead men into as little regard of such 
oaths, as they have of their ordinary talk, I think there is reason to 
suspect, from what has been observed, in something of that kind. 
Masters of ships are a sort of men generally industrious and sober, and 
I suppose may be thought, for their number and rank, to be equally 
honest to any other sort of men ; and yet, by the discourse I'have had 
with merchants in other countries, I find that they think, in those parts, 
they take a great liberty in their custom-house oaths, to that degree, 
that I remember I was once told, in a trading town beyond sea, of a 
master of a vessel, there esteemed a sober and fair man, who yet could 
not hold saying •* God forbid that a custom-house oath should be a 
sin.’ I say not this to make any reflection upon a sort of men, that I 
think as uncorrupt as any other; and who, I am sure, ought in Eng¬ 
land to be cherished and esteemed, as the most industrious and most 
beneficial of any of its subjects : but I could not forbear to give this 
here, as an instance how dangerous a temptation it is, to bring men 
customarily to swear, where they may have any concernment of their 
own. And it will always be worthy the care and consideration of law¬ 
makers, to keep up the opinion of an oath, high and sacred, as it ought 
to be, in the minds of the people ; which can never be done, where 
frequency of oaths, biassed by interest, has established a neglect ot 
them; and fashion (which it seldom fails to do) has given countenance 
to what profit rewards. 
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But that law cannot keep men from taking more use, than ypu see 
(the w^t of money being that alone which regelates its price) will per¬ 
haps appear, if we consider how hard it is to set a price upon wine, or 
silks, or other unnecessary commodities ; but how impossible it i^td 
set a rate upon victuals, in a tim^e of famine. For, money b.iifig an 
universal commodity, and as necessary to trade as food is to life, every 
body must have it, at what rale they can get it; and unavoidably pay 
dear, when it is scarce ; and debts, no less than trade, have made bor¬ 
rowing in fashion. The bankers are a clear instance of this: for some 
years since, the scarcity of money having made it in England worth really 
more than six per cent, most of those that hiHl not the skill to let it for 
more than six per cent, and secure themselves from the penalty of the 
law, put it in the bankers’ hands, where it was ready at their call, when 
they had an opportunity of greater improvement. So that the rate you 
set, profits not the lenciers, and very few of the borrowers who are fain 
to pay the price for money, that commodity would bear, were it left 
free ; and the gain is only to the banker. And should you lessen the 
use to four per cent, the merchant or tradesman that bon'ows, would 
not have it one jot cheaper than he has now ; but probably these two 
ill effects would follow: i. That he would pay dearer; and, 2. That 
there would be less mon(^ left in the country, to di*»^the trade. For 
the bankers, paying at most but four per cent, and receiving from six 
to ten per cent, or more, at that low rate could be content to have more 
money lie dead by them, than now, when it is higher; by which means 
there would be less money stirring in trade, and a greater scarcity; 
W'hich would raise it upon the borrower, by this monopoly. And what 
a part of^our trfesurc their skill and management, joined with others’ 
laziness, or rvant of skill, is apt to draw into their hands, is to be known 
by those vast sums of money, they were found to owe, at shutting up 
of the Exchequer : and though it be very true, yet it is almost beyond 
belief, that one private goldsmith of London should have credit, upon 
his single security, (being usually nothing but a note, under one of his 
servant’s hands) for above 100,000 at once. The same reasons, ] 
suppose, will still keep on the same trade ; and, when you have taker 
it down by law, to that rate, no body will think of having more thar 
fo>rr per cent, of the banker ; though those, who have need of money 
to employ it in trade, will not then, any more than now, get it undci 
five or six, or, as some pay, seven or eight. And if they had then 
when the law permitted men to make more profit of their money, so 
large a proporfion of the cash of the nation in their hands, who can 
think, but that, by this law, it should be more driven into Lombard- 
street now ? there being many now, who lend them at four or five pei 
cent, who would not lend to others at six. It wdlild therefore, perhaps, 
bring down the rate of money to the borrower, and certainly distribute 
it better to the advantage of trade in the country, if the legal use were 
kept pretty near to the natural; (b)^ natural use, I mean that of rate of 
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money^ which the present scarcity of it makes it iiaturally at, upon an 
equal distriliution of it) for then men, being licensed by the law to take 
nearihe full natural use, will not be forward to carry it to London, to 
pJtjit into the banker’s hands ; but will lend it to their neighbours in 
the co't’. try, where it is convenient for trade it should be. But, if you 
lessen the rate of use, the lender, whose interest it is to keep up the 
rate of money, will rather lend it to the banker, at the legal interest, 
than to the tradesman, or gentleman, who, when the law is broken, 
shall be sure to pay the full natural interest, or more ; because of the 
ingrossing by the banker, as well as the risque in transgressing the 
law ; whereas, were the n ’.tural use, suppose seven per cent, and the 
legal six ; first, the owner would not venture the penalty of the law, for 
the gaining one in seven, that bcingthc utmost his money would yield; 
nor would the banker venture to borrow, where his gains would be but 
one per cent, nor th‘e moneyed man lend him, what he could make 
belter profit of legally, at home. All the danger lies in this, that your 
trade should suffer, if your being behind-hand has made the natural 
use so high, that your tradesman cannot live upon his labour, but that 
your rich neighbours will so undersell you, that the return you make, 
will not amount to pay the use, and afford a livelihood. There is no 
way to recover f. n this, but by a general f. ugality and industiy ; or 
by being masters of the trade of some commodity, which the world 
must yet have from you at your rate, because it cannot be otherwise 
supplied. 

Now, I think, the natural interest of money is r.aiscd two ways ; 
first, when the money of .a country is but little, in proportion to the 
debts of the inh.abit.ints, one among.st other. For, .f^Aippose ^10,000 
were sufficient to manage the trade of Bermudas, and that the ten first 
planters carried over £zo,ooo, which they lent to the several tradesmen 
and inhabitants of the country, who living above their gains, had spent 
10.000 of this money, and it were gone out of the island ; it is evi¬ 
dent, that, should all the creditors at once call in their money, there 
would be a great scarcity of money, when that, employed in trade, 
must be taken out of the tradesmen’s hands to pay debts ; or else the 
debtors want money, and be exposed to their creditors, and so interest 
will be high. But this seldom happening, that all, or the greatest part, 
of the creditors do at once caU for their money, unless Jt..^c in some 
great and general danger, is less and seldomer felt than the following, 
unless where the debts of the people are grown to a greater propor¬ 
tion ; for that, constantly causing more borrowers than there can be 
lenders, will make money scarce, and consequently interest high. 
Secondly, that, which constantly raises the natural interest of money, 
is, when money is littiC, in proportion to the trade Of a countrjr. For 
in trade every body calls for money, according as he wants it, and this 
disproportion is always felt For, if Englishmen owed in all but one 
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million, and there were a million of money in lingiand, the mtincy 
would be well enough proportioned to the debts ; but, if two millions 
were necessary to carry on the trade, there would be a million wanting, 
and the price of money would be raised, as it is of any other conP- 
modity in a maiket, where the m^irdiandize will not serve haU the 
customers, and tlicre are two buyers for one seller. 

It is in vain, therefore, to go about effectually to reduce the price of 
interest by a law ; and you may as rationally hope to set a fixed rate 
upon the hire of houses, or ships, as of money. He that w'ants a vessel 
rather than lose his market, will not stick to have it at the market-rate, 
and find ways to do it w'ith security to the owficr, though the rate were 
limited by law : .and, he that wants money, rather than lose his voyage, 
or his trade, will pay the natural interest for it ; and submit to such 
ways of conveyance, as shall keep the lender out .of the reach of the 
law. So that your act, at best, will serve only to increase the arts of 
lending, but not at all lessen the charge of the borrower ; he, it is 
likely, shall, with more trouble, and going farther about, pay also the 
more for his money ; unless you intend to break in, only upon mort¬ 
gages and contracts already made, and (which is not to be supposed) 
by a law, post factum, void bargains law'fully madc^ and giv'c to 
Richard what is Peter’s due, for no other reason, burttccausc one was 
borrower, and the other lender. 

But, supposing the law reached the intention of the promoters of it ; 
and that this act be so contrived, that it fixed the natural price of 
money, and hindered its being, by any body, lent .at a higher use th.an 
four per cent, which is plain it cannot; let us, in the next place, see 
what will bg the consequences of it. 

1. It will be a loss to widows, orphans, and all those, who have their 
estates in money, one third of their estates ; which will be a very hard 
case upon a great number of people : and it is tvarily to be considered, 
by the wisdom of the nation, whether they wilt thus, at one blow, fine 
and impoverish a great and innocent part of the people, who having 
their estates in money, have as much right to make as much of the 
money as it is w'orth (for more they cannot), as the landlord has let his 
land for as much as it will yield. To fine men one third of their 
estates, without any crime, or offence committed, seems very hard. 

2. As it will be a considerable loss and injury to the moneyed man, 
so it will be no advantage at all to the kingdom. For, so trade be not 
cramped, and . exportation of our native commodities and manufactures 
not hindered, ifwll be no matter to the kingdom, who amongst our¬ 
selves gets or loses: only common charity teaches, that those should 
be most taken care of by the law, who are least capable of taking care 
for themselves. 

3. It will be a gain to the borrowing merchant. For if he borrow at 
four per cent, and his returns be twelve per cent, he will have eight 

ii; 
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per cent, and the lender four: whereas noW'tliey divide the profit 
equally at six per cent. But this neither gets, nor loses, to the king- 
doi'h, in your trade, supposing the merchant and lender to be both 
Englishmen : only it will, as I have said, transfer a third part of the 
monejled man’s estate, who had nothing else to live on, into the 
merchant’s pocket; and that without any merit in the one, or trans¬ 
gression in the other. Private men’s interests ought not thus to be 
neglected, nor sacrificed to any thing, but the manifest advantage of 
the publick. But, in this case, it will be quite the contrary. This loss 
to the moneyed man will be a prejudice to trade ; since it will discour¬ 
age lending at such a disproportion of profit, to risque; as we shall see 
more by and by, when we come to consider of what consequence it is 
to encourage lending, that so none of the money of the nation may lie 
dead, and thereby prejudice trade. 

4. It will hinder trade. For, there being a certain proportion of 
money, necessary for driving such a proportion of trade, so much 
money of this as lies still, lessens so much of the trade. Now it can¬ 
not be rationally expected, but that, where the venture is great, and 
the gains small (as it is in lending in England, upon low interest), 
many will chuse rather to hoard up their money than venture it abroad 
on such terms!' 'This will be a loss to the kingdom, and such a loss as, 
here in England, ought chiefly to be looked after : for, we having no 
mines, nor any other way of getting, or keeping of riches amongst us, 
but by trade ; so much of our trade as is lost, so much of our riches 
must necessarily go with it; and the over-balancing of trade, between 
us and our neighbours, must inevitably carry away our money ; and 
quickly leave us poor, and exposed. Gold and silver,,though they serve 
for few, yet they command all the conveniences of life, and therefore 
in a plenty of them consists riches. 

Every one knows that mines alone furnish these : but withal it is 
observable, that most countries, stored with them by nature, are poor. 
The digging and refining of these metals taking up the labour, and 
wasting the number of the people. For which reason the wise policy 
of the Chinese will not suffer the mines they have to be wrought. 
Nor indeed, things rightly considered, do gold and silver, drawn out 
of the mine, equally enrich, with what is got by trade. He that would 
make the lighter scale preponderate to the opposite, will not so soon 
do it, by adding increase of new weight to the emptier, as if he took 
out of the heavier what he adds to the lighter, for then half so much 
will do it. Riches do not consist in having more g.:;id and silver, but 
in having more in proportion than the rest of the world, or than our 
neighbours, whereby we are enabled to procure to ourselves a greater 
plenty of the conveniences of life, than comes within the reach of 
neighbouring kingdoms and states, who, sharing the gold and silver of 
the world in a less proportion, want the means of plenty and power, 
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and so are poorer. or would they be one jot the richer, if, the 
discovei^ of new mines, the quantity of gold and silver in the world 
becoming twice as much as it is, their shares of them should •be 
doubled. By gold and silver in the world, I must be understood y> 
mean, not what lies hid in the earthy but w'hat is already out ji the 
mine, in the hands and possessions’ of men. This, if well considered, 
would be no small encouragement to trade, which is a surer and 
shorter way to riches, than any other, where it is managed with skill 
and industry. 

In a country not furnished with mines, there are but two ways of 
growing rich, cither conquest, or commerce, iiy the first the Romans 
made themselves masters of the riches of the world ; but 1 think that, 
in- our present circumstances, nobody is vain enough to entertain a 
thought of our reaping the profits of the world with our swords, and 
making the spoil and tribute of vanquished nation?, the fund for the 
supply of the charges of the government, with an overplus for the 
wants, and equally craving luxury, and fashionable \ unity ol the people. 

Commerce, therefore, is the only way left to us, cither for riches, or 
subsistence : for this the advantages of our situation, as well as the 
industry and inclination of our people, bold and skilful at sea, do 
naturally fit us : by this \he nation of England W.i'^ccn hitherto 
supported, and trade left almost to itself, and assisted only by the 
natural advantages above-mentioned, brought us in plenty and riches, 
and always set this kingdom in a rank equal, if not superior, to any of 
its neighbours ; and would, no doubt, without any difficulty, have con¬ 
tinued it so, if the more enlarged, and better understood interest of 
trade, since the iruprovement of navigation, had not raised us many 
rivals ; ant? the amazing politics of some late reigns, let in other com¬ 
petitors with us for the sea, who will be sure to seize to themselves 
whatever parts of trade, our mismanagement, or want of money, shall 
let slip out of our hands ; and when it is once lost, it w'ill be too late 
to hope, by a mistimed care, easily to retrieve it again. For the 
currents of trade, like those of waters, make themselves channels, out 
of which they are afterwards as hard to be diverted, as rivers that have 
worn themselves deep within their banks. 

Trade, then, is necessary to the producing of riches, and money 
necessary to the carrying on of trade. This is principally to be 
looked after, and taken care of; for if this be neglected, we shall, in 
vain, by contrivtinces amongst ourselves, and shuffling the little money 
we have, front another’s hands, endeavour to prevent our w'ants : 
decay of trade will quickly waste all the remainder; and then the 
landed man, who thinks, perhaps, by the fall of interest to raise the 
value of his land, will find himself cruelly mistake*, when, the money 
being gone, (as it will be, if our trade be not kept up,) he can get, 
neither farmer to rent, nor purchaser to buy his land. Whatsoever, 

15—2 
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thcrt'ft)re, hinders the lending of money, injures trade ; and so the 
reducing of money to four per cent., which will discourage mqn from 
lending, will be a loss to the kingdom, in stopping so much of the 
cUlTejit of money, v. Inch turns the wheels of trade. But all this upon 
a supposition that the lender and bQrrower are both Englishmen. 

If the lender be a foreigner, by lessening interest from six to four, 
you get to tlie kingdom one third part of the interest we pay yearly to 
foreigners : which let any one, if he please, think considerable. But 
then, upon lessening interest to four per cent, it is likely one of these 
things will happen : that either you fall the price of your native com¬ 
modities, or lessen your trade, or else prevent not the high use, as you 
intended. For, at the time of lessening your interest, you want 
money for your trade, or you do not. If you do not, there is no need 
to prevent borrowi.ng at a high rate of your neighbours. For no 
country borrows of its neighbours, but where there is need of money 
for trade ; nobody will borrow more of a foreigner to let it lie still. 
And, if you do want money, necessity will still make you borrow where 
you can, and at the rates your necessity, not your laws, shall set : or 
else, if there be a scarcity of money, it must hinder the merchant’s 
buying and exportation, and the artisan’s manufacture. Now the 
kingdom gets, orVoscs by this (for no question the merchant, by low 
interest, gets all the while) only proportionably (allowing the con¬ 
sumption of foreign commodities to be stiH the same) as the paying of 
use to foreigners carries away more, or less, of our money, than want 
of money, and stopping our trade keeps us from bringing in, by hin¬ 
dering our gains, which can be only estimated by those, who knowhow 
much money we borrow of foreigners, and at what rtfee ; and, too, what 
profit in trade we make of that money. 

Borrowing of foreigners upon interest, it is true, carries away some 
of our gain : but yet, upon examination it will be found, that our grow¬ 
ing rich, or poor, dejicnds not at all upon our borrowing upon interest, 
or not; but only, which is greater or less, our importation, or exporta¬ 
tion of consumable commodities. For, supposing two millions of money 
will drive the trade of England, and that we have money enough of 
our own to do it; if we consume of our own product and manufacture, 
and what we purchase by it of foreign commodities, one million, but 
of the other million consume nothing, but make a return of ten per 
cent, per annum, we must then every year be.;^ioo,ooq richer, and our 
stock be so much increased : but, if we import more col'sumable com¬ 
modities, than we export, our money must go out tofor them, and 
we grow poorer. Suppose, therefore, ill husbandry hath brought us to 
one million stock, and we borrow the other million ("as we must, or lose 
half our trade) at six per cent. If we consume one moiety, and make 
Still ten per cent per annum return of the other million, the kingdom 
gets ;/j4o,ooo pef iiinUm, though it pay £60,000 per annum use. So 
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that, if the merchant’s return be more than his use, ("which it is Ciertain 
it is, or,else he will not trade) and all that is so traded for, on borrowed 
money, be but the over-balance of our exportation to our importatfon ; 
the kingdom gets, by this borrowing, so much as the merchant’s ga^n' 
is above his use. But, if wc borrqw bnly for our own expense’s, we 
grow doubly poor, by paying money for the commodity we consume, 
and use for that money; though the merchant gets all this while, by 
making returns greater than his use. And therefore, borrowing of 
foreigners, in itself, makes not the kingdom rich, or poor ; for it may 
do either : but spending more than our fruits, or manufactures will pay 
for, brings in poverty, and poverty borrowing? 

For money as necessary to trade, may be doubly considered, i. As 
in his hands that pays the labourer and landholder, (for here its mo¬ 
tion terminates, und through whose hands soever it passes between 
these, he is but a broker) and if this man want money (as for example, 
the clotliier) the manufacture is not made ; and so the trade stops, 
and is lost. Or, 2. Money may be considered as in the hands of the 
consumer, under which name I here reckon the merchant who buys 
the commodity, when made to export, and if he want money the value 
of the commodity made, is lessened, and so the kingdom loses in the 
price. If therefore, use l?e lessened, and you canjw'ft'ffe foreigners to 
your terms, then the ill effects fall only upon your landholders and 
artizans ; if foreigners can be forced, by your law, to lend you money, 
only at your own rate, or not lend at all, is it not more likely they will 
rather take it home, and think it safer in their own country at four per 
cent, than abroad, in a decaying country ? Nor can their overplus of 
money bring thcifi to lend to you, on your terms : for, when your mer¬ 
chants’ want of money shall have sunk the price of your market, a 
Dutchman will find it more gains, to buy your commodity himself, than 
lend his money at four per cent, to an English merchant to trade with. 
Nor will the act of navigation hinder their coming, by making them 
come empty, since even already there are those who think, that many, 
who go for English merchants, are but Dutch factors, and trade for 
others in their own names. The kingdom, therefore, will lose by this 
lowering of interest, if it makes foreigners withdraw any of their money, 
as well as if it hinders any of your people from lending theirs, where 
trade has need of it. 

In a treatise, writ on purpose for the bringing down of interest, I find 
this argument, of^oreigners calling away their money, to the prejudice 
of our trade, • Sius answered. ‘ That the money of foreigners, is not 
‘ brought into the land by ready coin, or bullion, but by goods, or bills 
‘ of exchange, and, when it is paid, must be returned by goods, or bills 
‘ of exchange ; and there will not be the less mdliey in the land.’ I 
could not but wonder to see a man, who undertook to write of money 
imd interest, talk so directly beside the matter, in the business of trade. 
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‘ FoiooigncT’s money,’ lie says, ‘ is not brought into the land by ready 
‘ Coin, or bullion, but by goods, or bills of exchange.’ How then do we 
coiVie by bullion, or money ? For gold grows not, that I know, in our 
cwunUy, and sih cr so little, that one hundred thousandth part of the 
silver we have now in England,*wa(5 not drawn out of any mines in this 
island. If he means that the monied man in Holland, who puts out 
his money at interest here, did not send it over in bullion, or specie 
hither : that may be true, or false : but cither way helps not that au¬ 
thor's purpose. For, if he jniid his money to a merchant, his neigh¬ 
bour, and took his bills for it here in England, he did the same thing, 
as if he had scut over t^iat money' ; since he docs but make that mer¬ 
chant leave in F.ngland the money, which he has due to him there, and 
otherwise would carry away'. ‘ No,’ says our author, ‘ he cannot c.'irry 
‘ it away ; for,’ says lie, ‘when it is paicl, it must be returned by goods, 
‘ or bills of cxch.ange.' It must not be paid and exported in ready 
money, so says our law indeed, but that is a law to hedge in the cuckoo, 
and serves to no purpose. Fur, if ivc export not goods, for which our 
merchants have money due to them in Holland, how can it be paid by 
bills of exchange ?’ And lor goods, ;^Icx3 worth of goods can no wheto 
p.iy £200 in nmney. This being that which 1 line! many men deceive 
themselves with, trade, it may be worth'while to make it a little 
plainer. 

Let us suppose England peopled, as it is now ; and its woollen ma¬ 
nufacture in the same state and perfection, that it is at present; and 
that we, having no money at all, trade with this our woollen manufac¬ 
ture, for the value of ^200,000 yearly to Spain, where there actually is 
a million in money : larthcr, let us suppose that we bring back from 
Spain yearly in oil, wine, and fruit, to the value of ^100,000, and con¬ 
tinue to do so this ten years together : it is plain that we have had for 
our two millions value in woollen manufacture, carried thither, one 
million returned in wine, oil, and fruit: but what is become of the 
other million? Will the mcrch.ants be content to lose it? That you 
may be sure they would not, nor have traded on, if they had not, every 
year, returns made, answering their exportation. How then were the 
returns made? In money' it is evident. I'or the Spaniards having, in 
such a trade, no debts, nor the possibility of any debts in England, 
cannot pay one firrthiiig of that other million, by bills of exchange : 
and having no commodities, that we will take off, abtyve the value of 
£,100,000 per annum, they cannot pay us in consmol^ities. From 
whence it necessarily follows, that the .^100,000 per Jiinum, wherein 
we over-balance them in trade, must be paid us in money ; and so, at 
the ten years end, their million of money, (though their law make it 
death to export it)' will be all brought into England ; as, in truth by 
this over-balance of trade, the greatest part of our money hath been 
brought into England,,out of Spain. 
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Let us suppose ourselves now possessed of this million of mpney ; 
and exporting yearly out of England, to the several parts of the world, 
consumable commodities, to the value of a million, but importing 
yearly in commodities, which we consume amongst us, to the value fii 
£1,100,000. If such a trade as thi^ b* managed amongst us, and con¬ 
tinue ten years, it is evident, that our million of money will at the end 
of the ten years, be inevitably all gone from us to them, by the same 
way that it came to us ; that is, by their over-balance of trade: for we, 
importing every year ;^ioo,ooo worth of commodities, more than we 
export, and there being no foreigners that will give us ;^ioo,ooo every 
year for nothing, it is unavoidable, that ^loc^ooo of our money must 
go out every year, to pay for that over-plus, which our commodities do 
not pay for. , It is ridiculous to say, that bills of exchange shall pay 
our debts abroad : that cannot be, till scrips of paper can be made 
current coin. The English merch,ant who has no* money owing him 
abroad, cannot expect to have his bills paid there. Or, if he has credit 
enough with a correspondent, to have his bills answered; this pays 
none of the debt of England, but only changes the creditor. And if, 
upon the general balance of trade, English merchants owe to foreigners 
^106,000, or a million ; if commodities do not, our money must go out 
to pay it, or else our credit be lost, and our trade step,' Jnd be lost too. 

A kingdom grows rich, or poor, just as a farmer doth, and no other¬ 
wise. Let us suppose the whole island of Portland one farm ; and that 
the owner besides what serves his family, carries to market to Wey¬ 
mouth and Dorchester, &c. cattle, corn, butter, cheese, wool or cloth, 
lead and tin, all commodities, produced and wrought within his farm 
of Portlanfl, to the value of ^1000 yearly; and for this brings home 
in salt, wine, oil, spice, linen, and silks, to the value of £<yyo, and the 
remaining £100 in money. It is evident he grows every year too 
richer, and so at the end of ten years will have clearly got £\ooo. 
If the owner be a better husband, and contenting himself with his na¬ 
tive commodities, buy less wine, spice, and silk, at market, and so 
bring home ;^5oo in money yearly, instead of ;^iooo; at the end of 
ten years, he will have ;^5ooo by him, and be so much richer. He 
dies, and his son succeeds, a fashionable young gentleman, that cannot 
dine without champagne and Burgundy, nor sleep but in a damask 
bed ; whose wife must spread a long train of brocard, and his children 
be always in rt-.t; newest French cut and stuff. He, being come to the 
estate, keep' on ft very busy family; the markets are weekly frequented, 
and the comiAbdities of his farm carried out, and sold, as formerly, but 
the returns are made something different; the fashionable way of eat¬ 
ing, drinking, furniture, and clothing, for himself and family, requires 
more sugar and spice, wine and fruit, silk and ribbons, than in his fa¬ 
ther’s time ; so that instead of £<yio per annum, he now brings home 
of consumable commodities, to the value of loo yearly. What come* 
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of this ? He lives in splendour, it is true, but tfiis unavoidably carries 
away the money his father got, and he is every year ;£ioo poorer. 
To.his expenccs, beyond his income, add debauchery, idleness, and 
qiiarrels amongst his servants, whereby his manufactures are disturbed, 
and his business neglected, ar.d a general disorder and confusion 
through his whole family and farm°: this will tumble him down the hill 
the faster, and the stock, which the industry, frugality, and good order 
of his father had laid up, will be quickly brought to an end, and he fast 
in prison. A farm and a kingdom in this respect differ no more, than 
as greater or less. Wc may trade, and be busy, and grow poor by it, 
unless we regulate our cKpences ; if to this we are idle, negligent, dis¬ 
honest, malicious, and disturb the sober and industrious in their busi¬ 
ness, let it be upon what pretence it will, we shall ruin the faster. 

So that, w'hatever this author, or any one else may say, money is 
brought into England, by nothing but spending here less of foreign 
commodities, than what we carry to market, can pay for; nor can 
debts, W'e owe to foreigners, be paid by bills of exchange, till our com¬ 
modities exported, and sold beyond sea, have produced money, or 
debts, due there to some of our merchants. For nothing will pay debts, 
but money, or money’s worth, which three or four lines writ in paper, 
cannot be. bills have an intrinsick'value, and can serve in¬ 

stead of money, why do we not send them to market, instead of our 
cloth, lead and tin, and at an easier rate purchase the commodities we 
want 1 .'Vll, that a bill of exchange can do, is to direct to whom money 
due, or taken up upon credit, in a foreign country, shall be paid : and 
if we trace it, we shall find, that what is owing already, became so for 
commodities, or money carried from hence : and, if ‘it be taken upon 
credit, it must (let the debt be shifted from one creditor to Another, as 
often as you will) at last be paid by money or goods, carried from 
hence, or else the merchant here must turn bankrupt. 

We have seen how riches and money are got, kept or lost, in any 
country ; and that is by consuming less of foreign commodities, than 
what by commodities, or labour, is paid for. This is in the ordinary 
course of things : but where great armies and alliances are to be main¬ 
tained abroad, by supplies sent out of any country, there often, by a 
shorter and more sensible way, the treasure is diminished. But this, 
since the holy war, or at least since the improvement of navigation 
and trade, seldom happening to England, whose prijjces have found 
the enlarging their power by sea, and the securing ou:j: ihtvigation and 
trade, more the interest of this kingdom than wars, oi>4’*nquests, on 
the continent: expcnces in arms beyond sea, have had little influence 
on our riches or poverty. The next thing to be considered, is, how 
money is necessary trade. 

The nece'ssity of a certain proportion of money to trade (I conceive) 
lies in this, that money, in its circulation, driving the several wheels of 
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trade, whilst it keeps in that channel (for some of it will unavoidably 
be drained into standing pools) is all shared between the landholder, 
whose iind affords the materials ; the labourer, who works them ;• the 
broker i.e. the merchant and shopkeeper, who distributes them to those 
that want them ; and the consumer who spends them. Now money is 
necessary to all these sorts of men, as serving both for counters and 
for pledges, and so carrying with it even reckoning, and security, that 
he, that receives it, shall have the same value for it again, of other 
things that he wants, whenever he pleases. The one of these it does 
by its stamp and denomination; the other by its intrinsick value, which 
is its quantity. * 

For mankind, h.aving consented to put an imaginary value upon gold 
and silver, by reason of their durableness, scarcity, and not being very 
liable to be counterfeited ; have made them, by general consent, the 
common pledges, whereby men are assured, in exchange for them, to 
receive equally valuable things, to those they parted with, for any quan¬ 
tity of these metals. By which means it comes to pass, that the in¬ 
trinsic value, regarded in these metals, made the common barter, is 
nothing but the quantity, which men give or receive of them. For 
they having, as money, no other value, but as pledges to procure what 
one wants, or desires ; ai?d they procuring what a»e want, or desire, 
only by their quantity, it is evident, that the intrinsic value of silver, 
and gold, used in commerce, is nothing but their quantity. 

The necessity, therefore, of a proportion of money to trade, depends 
on money, not as counters, for the reckoning may be kept, or trans¬ 
ferred by writing; but on money as a pledge, which writing cannot 
supply the place bf: since the bill, bond, or other note of debt, I re¬ 
ceive fron? one man, will not be accepted as security by another, he 
not knowing that the bill, or bond is true or legal, or that the man, 
bound to me is honest, or responsible ; and so is not valuable enough 
to become a current pledge, nor can by public authority, be well made 
so, as in the case of assigning of bills. Because a law cannot give to 
bills that intrinsick value, which the universal consent of mankind has 
annexed to silver and gold. And hence foreigners can never be 
brought to take your bills or writings, for any part of payment, though 
perhaps, they might pass as valuable considerations among your own 
people, did not this very much hinder it, viz. That they arc liable to 
unavoidable doubt, dispute and counterfeiting, and require other proofs, 
to assure us |natjthey are true and good security, than our eyes, or a 
touchstone. ' And at best, this course, if practicable, will not hinder 
us from being poor ; but may be suspected to help to make us so, by 
keeping us from feeling our poverty, which, in distress, will be sure to 
find us with greater disadvantage. Though it b# certain it is better 
than letting any part of our trade fall for want of current pledges; and 
better too than borrowing money of our neighbours upon use, if this 
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way 6f assigning bills can be made so easy, safe, and universal at 
home, as to hinder it. . 

To return to the business in hand, and shew the necessity of a pro- 
pCrtion of money to trade. Every man must have at least .so much 
money, or so timely recruits, as Ynay in hand, or in a short distance of 
time, satisfy his creditor who supplies him with the necessaries of life, 
or of his trade. For no body has any longer these necessary supplies, 
than he has money or credit, which is nothing else but an .assurance 
of money, in some short time. So that it is requisite to trade, that 
there should be so muesli money, as to keep up the landholder’s, la¬ 
bourer’s, and broker’s credit : and therefore ready money must be ccju- 
stantly exchanged for wares and labour, or follow within a short time 
after. 

This shews the necessity of some proportion of money to trade: but 
what proportion that is, is hard to determine ; because it depends not 
barely on the quantity of money, but the quickness of its circulation. 
The very same shilling may, at one time, p<ay twenty men in twenty 
days : at another, rest in the same hands one hundred dajs together. 
This makes it impossible exactly to estimate the (piantity of money 
needful in trq^e ; but to make some jrrobaye guess, wc are to consi¬ 
der, how much nfbney it is necessary to suppose must rest constantly 
in each man’s hands, as requisite to the carrying on of trade. 

I. Therefore, the labourers, living generally but from hand to mouth ; 
and, indeed, eonsidered as labourers in order to trade, may well enough 
carry on their part, if they have but money enough to buy victuals, 
cloaths, and tools : all which may very vr ell be provklcd, without any 
great sum of money, lying still in their h.ands. The l.abouj'crs, there¬ 
fore, being usually paid once a week, (if the times of paymient be scl- 
domer, there must be more money for the carrying on this part of 
trade) we may suppose there is constantly tiraongst them, one with an¬ 
other, or those who are to pay them, alw:iys one week’s w'ages in ready 
money. For it cannot be thought, that alt, or most of the labourers 
pay away all their rvages constantly, as soon as they receive it, and live 
upon trust till next pay-day. This the farmer and tradesman could 
not well bear, were it every labourer’s case, and every one to be trusted; 
and, therefore, they must, of necessity keep some money in their h.ands, 
to go to market for victuals, and to other tradesmen as poor as them¬ 
selves, for tools; and lay up money too to buy cloath^qr pay for those 
they bought upon credit. 'Which money, thus necSss^dy resting in 
their hands, we cannot imagine to be, one with another, much less than 
a week’s w'ages, that must be in their pockets, or ready in ihe farmer’s 
hands. For he, whp_ employs a labourer at a shilling per day, and pays 
him on Saturday nights, cannot be supposed const.antly to receive that 
six shillings, just the same Saturday: it must ordinarily be in his hands 
one time with another, if not a whole week, yet several days before. 
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This was the ordinary course, whilst we had money running, the 
several channels of commerce : but that now very much failing, and 
the farmer, not having money to pay the labourer, supplies him with 
corn, which, in this great'plenty, the labourer will have at his own rate, 
or else not take it off his hands for \vagts. And as for the workmen, who 
are employed in our manufactures, especially the woollen one, these 
the clothier, not having ready money to pay, furnishes with the neces¬ 
saries of life, and so trucks commodities for work; which, such as they 
arc, good, or bad, the workman must take at his master’s rate, or sit 
still and starve : whilst by this means, this new sort of ingrossers, or 
forestallers, having the feeding and supplying this numerous body of 
workmen out of their warehouses, (for they have now magazines of all 
sorts of wares) set the price upon the poor landholder. So that the 
markets, now being destroyed, and the farmer not tinding vent there 
for his butter, cheese, bacon and corn, &c. for wliich he was wont to 
bring home ready money, must sell it to these ingrossers, on their own 
terms of time and rate; and allow it to their own day-labourers, un¬ 
der the true market-price. What kind of inlluencc this is like to have 
upon land, and how this w-ay rents are like to be paid at quarter-day, 
is easy to apprehend : aii^ it is no wonder to hear every day, of hirmers 
breaking and running away. Kor, if they canno«* receive money for 
their goods at market, it will be impossible for them to pay tbeir land¬ 
lord’s rent. If any one doubt whether this be so, 1 desire him to en¬ 
quire how many farmers in the west are broke, and gone, since 
Michaelmas last. Want of money, being to this degree, woiks both 
ways upon the landholder. For, first, the ingrossingforestallcr lets not 
the mone^ come to market ; but supplying the workman, who is em¬ 
ployed by him in manufacture, with necessaries, imposes his price, and 
forbearance on the farmer, who cannot sell to the others. And the la¬ 
bourer who is employed by the landholder in husbandry, imposes also 
hisrate on him, for the commodities he t.akcs. For there being a w-ant 
of day-labourers in the country, they must be humoured, or else they 
will neither work for you, nor take ) our commodities for their labour. 

II. As for the landholder, since his tenants cannot coin their rent 
just at quarter-day, but must gather it up by degrees, and lodge it with 
them till pay-day; or borrow it of those, who have it lying by them, or 
do gather it up by degrees, which is the same thing, and must be neces¬ 
sarily so much, lifoney for some time lying still. For all that is paid 
in great sums, must somewhere be gathered up by the retail incomes 
of trade, or dse lie still too in great sunts, which is the same stop of 
money, or a greater. Add to. this, that to pay the creditor, that lent 
him his rent, he must gather up money by degrees, as the sale of his 
commodities shall bring it in, and so makes a greater stop, and greater 
want of money : since the borrowed money that paid the landholder 
the 25th of March, must be supposed to lie still some time, in the ere- 
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flitor’f hand, before he lent it the tenant; and tlie money that pays the 
creditor three months after, must lie still some time in the tenant’s. 
Nor docs the landlord pay away his rent usually, as soon as he re- 
cfives it, but by degrees, as his occasions call for it. All this consi¬ 
dered, we cannot but suppose, tltat between the landlord and tenant, 
there must necessarily be at least'a quarter of the yearly revenue of 
the land, constantly in their hands. Indeed considering that most 
part of the rents of England are paid at Lady-day and Michaelmas, 
and that the same money, which pays me my rent from my tenant the 
25th of March, or thereabouts, cannot pay my next neighbour his rent 
from his tenant at the Aime time, much less one more remote in an¬ 
other country, it might seem requisite to suppose half the yearly re¬ 
venue of the land to bo necessarily employed in paying of rent. For 
to say that some tenants break, and pay not their rent at all, ami 
others pay not till 'two, three, four, five, six, &c. months after quarter- 
day, and so the rent is not all paid at one time, is no more than to say, 
that there is money wanting to the trade. For, if the tenant fail the 
landlord, he must fail his creditor, and ho his, and so on, till somebody 
break, and so trade decay, for want of money. Hut since a considerable 
part of the land of England is in the owners’ hands, who neither pay 
nor receive ^cat ^,ums for it at a certain ddy ; because too, (which is 
the chief reason) ive are not to consider here, how much money is in 
any one man’s, or any one sort of men’s hands, at one time ; for that 
at other times may be distributed into other hands, and serve other 
parts of trade; but how much money is necessary to be in each man’s 
hands all the year round, taking one time with another, i. e. having 
three hundred pounds in his hand one month, is to be reckoned as one 
hundred pounds in his hand three months, (and so propof donably) I 
think we may well suppose a quarter of the yearly revenue to be con¬ 
stantly in the landlord’s, or tenant’s hands. 

Here, by the by, we may observe, that it were better for trade, and 
consequently for every body, (for more money would be stirring, and 
less would do the business) if rents were paid by shorter intervals 
than six months. For, supposing 1 lett a farm at ^^52 per annum, 
if my rent be paid half yearly, there is required £2^1 to be employed 
in the payment of it in one entire sum, (if it be paid well, and if it bo 
not paid w'cll, for want of so much money to be spared to that purpose, 
there is so much want of money, and trade is still "yidamaged by it) 
a great part whereof must necessarily lie still, before,;! come out of my 
tenant’s chest to my hands ; if it be paid once a quarter, ;^I3 alone 
will do it, and less money is laid up for it, and stopped a less while in 
its course : but, should it be paid every week, one single 20s. will 
pay the rent of per annum, whence would follow this double 
benefit, i. That a great deal less money would serve for the trade of 
a country. And, 2. That less of the money would lie still j the con- 
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trary whereof must needs happen, where growing debts are to be. paid 
at larges distances, and in greater sums. 

III. As for the brokers, since they too must lay up the money, com¬ 
ing in by retail, either to get to market, and buy wares, or to pay at tly 
day appointed, which is often six njonths, for those wares which they 
have already ; we cannot suppose them to have less by them, one with 
another, than one twentieth part of their yearly returns. Whether the 
money be their own, or they be indebted so much, or more, it matter^ 
not, if it be necessary they should have constantly by them, compar¬ 
ing one time with another, at least one twentieth part of their yearly 
return. 

Indeed, in some great towns, where the bankers are ready at hand 
to buy bills, or any other way to lend money, for short time at great 
interest, there perhaps the merchant is not forced to keep so much 
money by him, as in other places, where they have not such a supply; 
but if you consider what money to do this must necessarily be con¬ 
stantly lodged iir the banker’s hands, the case will be much the same. 

To these sums, if you add, what part of the money of a countr)-, 
scholars of all sorts, women, gamesters, and great men’s menial ser¬ 
vants, and all such that [lo not contribute at all to traile, either as 
landholders, labourers, or brokers, will unavoidabl)»havf constantly in 
their hands ; it cannot well be thought, that less than one fiftieth part 
of the labourer’s wages, one fourth part of the landholder’s yearly 
revenue, and one twentieth part of the broker’s yearly returns in ready 
money, will be enough to drive the trade of any country. At least to 
put it beyond c:jccption low enough, it cannot be imagined that less 
than one .moiety of this, i.e. less than one hundredth part of the 
labourer’s yearly wages, one eighth part of the landholder’s yearly 
revenue, and one fortieth part of the broker’s yearly returns, in ready 
money, can be enough to move the several wheels of trade, and keep 
U]J commerce, in that life and thriving posture it should be ; and how 
much the ready cash of any country is short of this proportion, so 
much must the trade be impaired and hindered for want of money. 

But however these measures may be mistaken, this is evident, that 
the multiplying of brokers hinders the trade of any country, by 
making the circuit, which the money goes, larger; and in that circuit 
more stops, so th^t the returns must necessarily be slower and scantier, 
to ^)ie prejudie-e of trade : besides that, they eat up too great a share 
of the gains of trade : by that means starving the labourer, and im¬ 
poverishing the landholder, whose interest is chiefly to be taken care 
of, it being a settled, unmovcable concernment in the commonwealth. 

If this be so, it is past question, that all encouragement should be 
given to artificers ; and things so ordered, as mtich as might be, that 
those, who make, should also vend and retail out of their own com¬ 
modities, and they be hindeirdd) as much as possible, from passing 
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here at home, .through divers hands to the last buyer. Lazy and 
unworking shopkeepers in this being worse than gamesters, that they 
do not only keep so much of the money of a country constantly in 
their hands, but also make the publick pay them for their keeping of 
it.' Though gaming, too, upon t-he account of trade (as well as other 
reasons) may well deserve to be restrained ; since gamesters, in order 
to their play, keep great sums of money by them, which there lies 
dead. For, though gamester’s money shift masters oftencr than any, 
and is tumbled up and down with every cast of a die, yet, as to the 
publick, it lies perfectly still, and no more of it comes into trade, than 
they spend in eating, or ’fteai'ing. 

Here, too, we may observe, how much manufacture deserves to be 
encouraged ; since that part of trade, though the most considerable, 
is driven with the least money, especially if the w orkmanship be more 
worth than the materials. For to the trade that is driven by labour 
and handicraftsmen, one two-and-fifticth part of the yearly money paid 
them will be sufficient: but to a trade of our commodities, of our bare, 
native growth, much greater proportion of money is reejuired. 

Perhaps it w'ill be wondered, why, having given some estimate (how 
wide I know not) of the jnoncy, necessary in the hands of the land¬ 
holder, labourar, arid broker, to carry on trade, I have said nothing of 
the consumer, whom 1 had mentioned before. To this I answer, 
there are so few consumers, who are not either labourers, brokers, or 
landholders, that they make a very inconsiderable part in the account. 
For those, who immediately depend on the landholder, as his children 
and servants, come in under that title, being maintained by the rent 
of his lands ; and so of the rest. 

By what has been said, we may see what injury the lowering of 
interest is like to do us, by hindering trade, w'hen it shall either make 
the foreigner call home his money, or your own people backward to 
lend, the reward not being judged proportionable to the risque. 

There is another seeming consequence, of the reducing of money to 
a low price, which at first sight has such an appearance of truth in 
it, that I have known it to impose upon very able men, and I guess it 
has no small influence, at this time, in the promoting this alteration ; 
and that is, that the lowering of interest will raise the value of all 
other things in proportion. P'or money being the counter-balance to 
all other things purchaseable by it, and lying, as it wcite, in the oppo¬ 
site scale of commerce, it looks like a natural consequence, that as 
much as you take off from the value of money, so much you add to 
the price of other things which are exchanged for it; the raising of 
the price of any thing being no more but the addition to its value in 
respect of money, or,£which is all one, lessening the value of money. 
For example: should the value of gold be brought down to that of 
silver, one hundred guineas would purchase little more corn, wool, or 
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land, than one hundrstd shillings ; and so, the value of money being 
brought lower, say they, the price of other things will rise, and the 
falling of interest from six pounds to four pounds per cent, is taking 
away so much of the price of money, and so consequently the lessbn- 
ing its value. • 

The mistake of this plausible ■\\ay*of reasoning will be easily dis¬ 
covered, when we consider that the measure of the value of money, 
in proportion to anything purchaseable by it, is the quantity of the 
ready money we have in comparison with the quantity of that thing, 
and its vent; or, which amounts to the same thing, the price of any 
coininodily rises or falls, by the proportion qf the number of buyers 
and seilers : this rule holds universally in all things that are to be 
bought and sold, baling now and then an extravagant fancy of some 
particular person, which never amounts to so considerable a part of 
trade, as to make anything in the account, worthy, to be thought an 
exception to this rule. 

The vent of anything depends upon its necessity or usefulness ; as 
convenience, or opinion, guided by fancy, or fashion, shall determine. 

The vent of any commodity comes to be increased, or decreased, as 
a greater part of the running cash of the nation is designed to be laid 
out, by several people at tjie same time, rather in that, ijitin another; 
as we see in the change of fashions. 

I shall begin first with the necessaries, or conveniences of life, and 
the consumable commodities subservient thereunto ; and shew, that 
the value of money, in respect of those, depends only on the plenty, 
or scarcity of money, in proportion to the plenty and scarcity of those 
things ; and not jn what interest shall, by necessity, law, or contract, 
be at that iime laid on the borrowing of money ; and then afterwards 
1 sIi.tII shew that the same holds in land. 

There is nothing more confirmed, by daily "experience, than that men 
give any portion of money, for whatsoever is absolutely necessary, 
rather tlian go without it. And in such things, the scarcity of them 
alone makes their prices. As, for example : let us suppose half an 
ounce of silver, or half a crown now in England, is worth a bushel of 
wheat : but should there be next year a great scarcity of wheat in 
England, and a proportionable want of all other food, five ounces of 
silver would, perhaps, in exchange purchase but one bushel of wheat : 
so that money wqyld be then nine-tenths less worth in respect of food, 
though at the.same value it was before, in respect of other things, 
that kept their fofmer proportion, in their quantity and consumption. 

By the like proportions, of increase and decrease, does the value of 
things, more or less convenient, rise and fall, in respect of money ; 
only with this difference, that things absolutejj'’ necessary for life 
must be had at any rate ; but things convenient will be had only as 
they stand in preference with other conveniences : and therefore in 
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any one of these commodities, the value rises only as its quantity is 
less, and vent greater, which depends upon its being preferred to other, 
things, in its consumption. For supposing that, at the saine time 
that there is a great scarcity of wheal, and other grain, there was a 
considerable quantity of oats, wen, no question, would give far more 
for wheat than oats, as being the fiealthier, pleasanter, and more con¬ 
venient food : but, since oats would serve to supply that absolute 
necessity of sustaining life, men would not rob themselves of all other 
conveniences of life, by paying all their money for wheat, when oats, 
that are cheaper, though with some inconvenience, would supply that 
defect. It may-then so‘happen at the same time, that half an ounce 
of silver, that the year before would buy one bushel of . wheat, will 
this year buy but one tenth of a bushel: half an ounce of silver, that 
the year before would have bought three bushels of oats, will this year 
still buy one : and at the same time half an ounce of silver, that 
would the year before have bought fifteen pounds of lead, will still 
buy the same quantity. So that at the same time silver, in respect of 
wheat, is nine-tenths less worth than it was, in respect of oats two 
thirds less worth, and in respect of lead as much worth as before. 

The fall, therefore, or rise of interest, making immediately, by its 
change, neith^:r mqre, nor less land, money,sor any sort of commodity 
in England, than there was before, alters not at all the value of money, 
in reference to commodities. Because the measure of that is only 
the quantity and vent, which arc not immediately' changed by the 
change of interest. So far as the change of interest conduces, in 
trade, to the bringing in, or carrying out money, or commodities, and 
so in time to the varying their proportions here it England, from 
what it was before; so far the change of interest, as all other things 
that promote, or hinder trade, may alter the value of money, in refe¬ 
rence to commodities. But that is not in this place to be considered. 

This is perfectly the value of money, in respect of consumable com¬ 
modities ; but the better to understand it, in its full latitude, in respect 
both of consumable commodities, and land too, we must consider, 
first. That the value of land consists in this, that, by its constant pro¬ 
duction of saleable commodities, it brings in a certain yearly income. 
Secondly, The value of commodities consists in this, that as portable 
and useful things, they, by their exchange or consumption, supply the 
necessaries, or conveniences of life. Thirdly, IrNimoney there is a 
double value, answering to both of these, first, as it is capable, by its 
interest, to yield us such a yearly income: and in this it has the 
nature of land, (the income of one being called rent, of the other use) 
only with this difference, that the land, in its soil being different, as 
Some fertile, some beirren, and the products of it very various, both in 
their sorts, goodness, and vent, is not capable of any fixed estimate by 
its quantity : but money being constantly the same, and by its interest 
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giving the same sort of product, through the whole country, is capable 
of having a fixed yearly rate set upon it by the magistrate ; but land 
is not. But though, in the uniformily of its legal worth, one hundred 
pounds of lawful money being all through England equal in its cm-’ 
rent value, to any other one hundred pounds of lawful money, (because 
by virtue of the law it will everywhere pass for as much ware, or debt, 
as any other hundred pounds,) is capable to have its yearly hire valued 
better than land : yet in respect of the varying need, and necessity 
of money, (which changes with the increase, or decay of money, or 
trade, in a country,) it is as little capable to hive its yearly hire fixed 
by law, as land itself. For were all the land in Rumney-marsh, acre 
for acre, equally good, that is, did constantly produce the same quan¬ 
tity of equally good hay, or grass, one as another, the rent of it, under 
that consideration, of every acre being of an equal worth, would be 
capable of being regulated by law ; and one might as well enact, that 
no acre of land in Rumney-marsh shall be lett for above forty shil¬ 
lings per annum, as that no hundred pounds shall be lett for above 
four pounds per annum. But nobody can think it fit (since by reason 
of the equal value of that land it can) that therefore the rent of the 
land in Rumney-marsh should be regulated by law. For opposing all 
the land in Rumney-marsh, or in England, were all of so equal a 
worth, that any one acre, compared at the same lime to any one other, 
were equally good, in respect of its product; yet the same acre, com¬ 
pared with itself in different times, would not, in respect of rent, be of 
equal value. And therefore, it would have been an unreasonable 
thing, if in the time of Henry VII. the rent of land in Rumney-marsh 
had been soittlcd by a law, according to the judged value of it at that 
time, and the same law, limiting the rent perhaps to 55. per acre, have 
continued still. The absurdity and impraticablencss of this every one 
sees, at the first proposal, and readily concludes within himself, that 
things must be left to find their own price ; and it is impossible, in 
this their constant mutability, for human foresight to set rules and 
bounds to their constantly varying proportion and use, which will 
always regulate their value. 

They, who consider things beyond their names, v/ill find, that 
money, as well as all other commodities, is liable to the same changes 
and inequalities : T><ty, in this respect of the variety of its value, brought 
in by time, in • the succession of affairs, the rate of money is less 
capable of being regulated by a law, in any country, than the rent ot 
land. Because, to the quick changes, that happen in trade, this too 
must be added, that money may be brought in, or carried out of the 
kingdom, which land cannot; and so that be trulj^ worth six or eight 
per cent, this year, which would yield about four the last 

2. Money has a value, as it is capable, by exchange, to procure us 
the necessaries, or conveniences of life, and in this it has the nature of 
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a coRimodity ; only with this difference, that it serves us commonly by 
its exchange, never almost by its consumption. But though the use 
mesi make of money be not in its consumption, yet it has not at all a 
more standing, settled value, in exchange with any other thing, than 
any other commodity has ; but‘a more known one, and better fixed by 
name, number, and weight, to enable us to reckon what the proportion 
of scarcity and vent of one commodity is to another. For supposing, 
as before, that half an ounce of silver would last year exchange for one 
bushel of wheat, or for 15 lb. weight of lead ; if this year wheat be ten 
times scarcer, and leaden the same quantity to its vent, as it was, is it 
not evident, that half an ounce of silver will still exchange for 15 lb. of 
lead, though it will exchange but for one tenth of a bushel of wheal? 
and he that has use of lead will as soon take 15 lb. weight of lead, as half 
an ounce of silvcr^for one tenth of a bushel of wheat, and no more. 
So that if you say, that money now is nine tenths less worth than it 
was the former year, you must say so of lead too, and all other things, 
that keep the same proportion to money which they had before. The 
variation, indeed, is first and most taken notice of in money : because 
that is the universal measure, by which people reckon, and used by 
everybody ii^thc valuing of all things. Foj- calling that half ounce of 
silver half a crowiV, they speak properly, and are readily understood, 
when they say half a crown, or two shillings and six-pence, will now 
buy one tenth of a bushel of wheat, but do not say, that 15 lb. of lead 
will now buy one tenth of a bushel of wheat, because it is not generally 
used to this sort of reckoning : nor do they say, lead is less worth than 
it was, though, in respect of wheat, lead, as wcll^as silver, be nine 
tenths worse than it was, as well as silver ; only by the talc^of shillings, 
we are better enabled to judge of it : because these arc measures, 
whose ideas by constant use arc settled in every Englishman’s mind. 

This, I suppose, is the true value of money, when it passes from one 
to another, in buying and selling ; where it runs the same changes of 
higher, or lower, as any other commodity doth : for one equal quantity 
whereof, you shall receive in exchange more, or less of another com¬ 
modity, at one time, than you do at another. For a farmer that carries 
a bushel of wheat to market, and a labourer that carries a half a crowm, 
shall find that the money of one, as well as corn of the other, shall at 
some times purchase him more or less leather, qr salt, according as 
they are in greater plenty, and scarcity, one to another. So that in 
exchanging coined silver for any other commodity (which is buying and 
selling), the same measure governs the proportion you receive, as if 
you exchanged lead, or wheat, or any other commodity. That which 
regulates the price,^?. e. the quantity given for money (which is called 
buying and selling), for another commodity (which is called bartering), 
is nothing else but theit quantity in proportion to their vent If then 
lowering of use makes not your silver more in specie, or your wheat, 
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Or Other commodities less, it will not have any influence at all to Tnakc 
it exchange for less of wheat, or any other commodity, than it will 
have on lead, to make it exchange for less wheat, or any other eoiu- 
modity. 

Money therefore, in buying and selling, being perfectly in the same 
condition with other commodities, and siihject to all the same laws ol 
value, lot us next see how it comes to be of the same nature with land, 
by yielding a certain yearly income, which we call use, or interest. For 
land produces naturally something new and profitable, and of value to 
mankind ; but money is a barren thing, and pnoduces nothing ; but by 
compact transfers that profit, tljat was the reward of one man’s labour, 
into another man’s pocket. . That which occasions this, is the unequal 
distribution of money ; which inequality has the same effect too upon 
land, that it has upon money. For my having more money in my hand 
than 1 can, or am disposed to use in bin ing and selling, m.ikes me 
able to lend : and another’s want of so much money as he could 
employ in trade, makes him willing to borrow. But why then, and for 
what consideration doth he pay use For the same reason, and upon 
as good consideration, as the tenant pays rent for your land. For as the 
unequal distribution of laml (you having more than yoi* can, or will 
manure, and another less), brings you a tenant for y8ur land ; and the 
same unequal distribution of money (I having more than 1 can, or will 
employ, and another less), bring me a tenant for my money ; so my 
money is apt in trade, by the industry of the borrower, to produce more 
than six per cent, to the borrotver, as well as your land, by the labour 
of the tenant, is apt to produce more fruits, than his rent comes to ; 
and therefoi^ deserves to be paid for, as w’cll as land by a yearly rent. 
For though the usurer’s money would bring him in no yearly profit, if 
he did not lend it (supposing he employs it not himself), and so his 
six per cent, may seem to be the fruit of another man’s labour, yet he 
shares not near so much of the profit of another man’s labour, as he 
that letts land to a tenant. For, wdthotit the tenant’s industry (suppos¬ 
ing as before, the owner would not manage it himself), his land would 
yield him little or no profit. So that the rent he receives is a greater 
portion of the fruit of his tenant’s labour, than the use is at six per 
cent. For generally, he that borrows ;£iooo at six per cent, and so 
pays /6o per annum»use, gets more above his use in one year, by his 
industry, than he that rents a farm of £(x> per annum gets in two, 
above his rent, thoCigh his labour be harder. 

It being evident therefore, that he that has skill in traffick, but has 
not money enough to exercise it, has not only reason to borrow money, 
to drive his trade and get a livelihood; but has mpcli reason to pay 
use for that money, as he, who having skill in husbandry, but no land 
of his own to employ it in, has not only reason to rent land, but to 
pay money for the use of it: it follows, that borrowing money upon 
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use is not only, by the necessity of affairs, and the constitution of 
human socict)', unavoidable to some men ; but that also t(j receive 
profit for tlic loan of money, is as equitable and lawful, as receiving 
rent for land, and more tolerable to the borrower, notwithstanding the 
opinion of some over scrupulouS n\cn. 

This being so, one would exjiecl, that the rate of interest shotdd be 
the measure of the value of land in number of years purchase, for which 
the fee is sold ; for ^loo per annum being equal to £100 per annum, 
and solo [lerpetuity ; and ^100 per annum being the product of £\.ooo 
when interest is at ic^ per cent., of .1^1250 when interest is at 8 per 
cer.l, of ^1666 or thereabouts, when interest is at 6 per cent., of £,1000 
when money is at 5 per cent., of ;^25oo when money is at 4 per cent. 
One would conclude, 1 say, that land should sell in proportion to use, 
according to tlrcsc^ following rates, viz. 



But experience tells us, that neither in fiuccn Elizabeth, nor king 
James the first’s re*gns, when interest was at ten per cent., was land sold 
for ten ; or when it was at eight per cent, for twelve and a half year’s 
purchase, or any thing near tlic low rate, that high use required (if it 
were true, that the rate of interest governed the price of land), any 
more than land now yields twenty five years purchase, because a great 


part of the moneyed men wMl now lett their money ijpon good security, 
at four per cent. Thus we see in fact how little this rule has held at 
home : and he that will look into Holland, will find, that tfie purchase 
of land was raised there, when their interest fell. 'I'his is certain, and 
past doubt, that the legal interest can never regulate the price of land, 
since it is plain, that the price of land has never changed with it, in the 
several changes that have been made, in the rate of interest by law : nor 
now that the rate of interest is by law the same through all England, 
is the price of land every where the same, it being in some parts con¬ 
stantly sold for four or five years purchase, more than in others. 
Whether you, or 1 , can tell the reason of this, it matters not to the 
question in hand : but it being really so, this is glain demonstration 
against those, who pretend to advance and regulate the price of land 
by a law, concerning the interest of money. • 

But yet 1 will give you some of my guesses, why the price of land is 
not regulated (as at first sight, it seems it should be), by the interest 
of money. Why ^t is not regulated by the legal use is manifest, 
because the rate of money does not follow the standard of the law, but 
the price of the market; and men, not observing the legal and forced, 
>ut the natural and current interest of money, regulate their affairs by 
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that. But why the rate of land does not follow the current interoet of 
money, requires a farther consideration. 

All things, that are bought and sold, raise and fall their price in pro¬ 
portion, as there are more buyers or sellers. Where there are a greadt 
many sellers to a few buyers, there yscfnliat art you will, the thing to 
be sold will be cheap. On the other side, turn the tables, and raise up 
a great m.any buyers for a few sellers, and the same thing will imme¬ 
diately grow dear. This rule holds in land, as well as all other com¬ 
modities, and is the reason, why in England, at the same time, that 
land in some places is at leventcen or eighteen years purchase, it is 
about others, where there are profitable manufactures, at two or three 
and twenty years purchase : because there (men thriving and getting 
money, by their industry, and willing to leave their estates to their 
children in land, as the surest, and most lasting provision, and not so 
liable to casualities as money in untrading or unskilful hands), are 
many buyers ready always to purchase, but few sellers. For, the land 
thereabout being already possessed by that sort of industrious and 
thriving men, they have neither need, nor will, to sell. In such places 
of manufacture, the riches of the one not arising from the squandering 
and waste of another (as it^doth in other places, where men live lazily 
upon the product of the land), the industry of the^icoplc, bringing in 
increase of wealth from remote parts, makes plenty of money there, 
without the impoverishing of their neighbours. And, when the 
thriving tradesman has got more than he can well employ in trade, 
his next thoughts are to look out for a purchase ; but it must be a 
purchase in the ijcighbourhood, where the estate may be under his 
eye, and within convenient distance, that the care and pleasure of his 
farm may not take him off from the engagements of his calling, nor 
remove his children too far from him, or the trade he breeds them up 
in. This seems to me the reason, why in places, wherein thriving 
manufacturers have erected themselves, land has been observed to sell 
quicker, and for more years purchase than in other places, as about 
Halifax in the north, Taunton and Exeter in the west. 

This is that then, which makes land, as well as other things, dear : 
plenty of buyers, and but few sellers : and so, by the rule of contraries, 
plenty of sellers and few buyers makes land cheap. 

He, that will justly estimate the value of any thing, must consider 
its quantity in proportion to its vent, for this alone regukates the price. 
The value of any thing, compared with itself, or with a standing 
measure, is greater, as its quantity is less in proportion to its vent: 
but, in comparing it, or exchanging it with any other thing, the quan¬ 
tity and vent of that thing too must be allowed for, in the computation 
of their value. But, because the desire of money rs constantly almost- 
every where the same, its vent varies very little, but as its greater 
scarcity enhances its price, and increases the scramble : there being 
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nothing else that does easily supply the want of it: the lessening its 
quantity, therefore, always increases its price, and makes an equal 
portion of it exchange for a greater of any other thing. Thus' it comes 
t^ pass, that there is no manner of settled proportion between the value 
of an ounce of silver, and any. other commodity; for, cither varying 
its quantity in that country, or the*'commodity changing its quantity in 
proportion to its vent, their respective values change, ?. e. less of one 
will barter for more of the other : though, in the oi-dinary way of 
speaking, it is only said, that the price of the commodity, not of the 
money, is changed. For example ; half an r mcc of silver in England, 
will exchange someliinfe for a whole bushel of wheat, sometimes for 
half, sometimes but a quarter, and this -'t docs equally, whether by use 
it be apt to bring in to the owner six in the hundred of its owm weight 
per annum, or nothing at all • it being only the change of the quantity 
of wheat to its vent, supposing w'e have still the same sum of money in 
the kingdom ; or else the change of the quantity of our money in the 
kingdom, supposing the quantity of wlu'at, in respect to its vent be the 
same too, that makes the change in the price of w'hcut. For if you 
alter the quantity, or vent, on cither side, you presently alter the price, 
but no other w’ay in the world. 

For it is ntit the^ being, adding, increasing, or diminishing of any 
good quality in any commodity, that makes its price greater, or less ; 
but only as it makes its quantity, or vent, greater, or less, in proportion 
one to another. This will easily appear by two or three instances. 

1. The being of any good, and useful quantity in any thing, neither 

incre.iscs its price, nor indeed makes it have any price at all, but only 
as it lessens its quantity, or increases its vent; eaCli of these in pro¬ 
portion to one another. What more use, or necessary things are there 
to the being, or well-being of men, than air and water ? and yet these 
have generally no price at all, nor yield any money: because their 
quantity is immensely greater than their vent, in most places of the 
world. But, as soon as ever water (for air still offers itself everywhere, 
without restraint, or inclosure, and therefore is no where of any price) 
comes any where to be reduced into any proportion to its consump¬ 
tion, it begins presently to have a price, and is sometimes sold dearer 
tlitni wine. Hence it is, that the best, and most useful things are com¬ 
monly the cheapest ; because, though their consumption be great, yet 
the bounty of providence has made their production large, and suit¬ 
able to it. , 

2. Nor does the adding an excellency to any commodity, raise its 
price, unless it increase its consumption. For, suppose there should 
be taught a way (which should be published to the knowledge of every 
one) to make a medicine of wheat alone, that should infallibly cure the 
stone : it is certain the discovery of this quality in that grain, would 
give it an excellency very considerable ; nnd yet thi§ would not in- 
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crease the price of it one farthing in twenty bushels, because its quan¬ 
tity, or vent, would not hereby, to any sensible degree, be altered. 

3. Nbither does the increasing of any good quality, in any soft of 
things, make it yield more. For though teasels be much better t^jis • 
year than they were last, they arc nofc one jot dearer, unless they be 
fewer too, or the consumption of tlfem greater. 

4. Nor does the lessening the good equalities of any sort of commod¬ 
ity lessen its price ; which is evident in hops, that are usually dearest 
those years they are worst. But, if it happens to be a species of com¬ 
modity, whose defects m|iy be su[)plied by some other, the making of 
it worse does lessen its price, because it hintfers its vent. For, if rye 
should any year provegencraify smutty, or grown, no question it would 
yield less money than otherwise, because the deficiency of that might 
be, in some measure, made up by wheat, and other grain. But, if it 
be a sort of commodity, whose use no other known thing can supply, 
it is not its being better, or worse, but its quantity, and vent, is that 
alone which regulates, and determines its value. 

To apply this now to money, as capable of different rates of interest. 
To money, considered in its proper use as a commodity passing in ex¬ 
change from one to another, all that is done by interest, is but the 
adding to it by agreeraenf, or publick authority, a^faculf>’, which na¬ 
turally it has not, of increasing every year six per cent. Now, if pub- 
lick authority sink use to four per cent., it is certain it diminishes this 
good quality in money one tliird. But yet this making the money of 
England not one farthing more than it was, it alters not the measures, 
upon which all changeable commodities increase, or sink their price ; 
and so makes not money exchange for less of any commodity, than it 
would wiAout this alteration of its interest. If lessening use to four 
per cent, should at all alter the quantity of money, and make it less, it 
would make money, as it has the nature of a commodity, dearer, i. e. 
a less quantity of money would exchange for a greater quantity of an¬ 
other commodity, than it would before. This perhaps will appear a 
little plainer by these following particulars. 

1. That the intrinsick, natural worth of any thing, consists in its fit¬ 
ness to supply the necessities, or serve the conveniences of human 
life ; and the more necessary it is to our being, or the more it con¬ 
tributes to our well-being, the greater is its worth. But yet, 

2. That there is no such intrinsick, natural settled value in any 
thing, as to majee any assigned quantity of it constantly worth any 
assigned quantity of another. 

3. The marketable value of any assigned quantities of two, or more 
commodities, are (pro hie et nunc) equal, when they will exchange 
one for another. As, supposing one bushel of \#hcat, two bushels of 
barley, thirty pounds of lead, and one ounce of silver, will now in the 
roai'lcet b9 faken one fpr another, they are then of etjual worth: and, 
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our (join being that which Englishmen reckon by, an Englishman 
would say, that now one bushel of wheat, two bushels of barley, thirty 
poiyids of lead, and one ounce of silver, were equally worth five shil- 
li/igs. 

4. The change of this marketable value of any commodity, in respect 

of another commodity, or in respect of a standing, common measure, is 
not the altering of any intrinsick value, or quality, in the commodity ; 
(for musty and smutty corn will sell dearer at one time, than the clean 
and sweet at another) but the alteration of some proportion, which that 
commodity bears to something else. ' 

5. This proportion in'all commodities, whereof money is one, is the 
proportion of their quantity to the vent.'.. The vent is nothing else, but 
the passing of commodities from one owner to another, in exchange ; 
and is then called quicker, when a greater quantity of any species of 
commodity, is takrti off from the owners of it, in an etpial space of 
time. 

6. This vent is regulated, i. c. made quicker or slower, as greater 
or less quantities of any saleable commodity are removed out of the 
way and course of trade ; separated from publick commerce: and no 
longer lie within the reach of exchange. For, though any commodity 
should shift ITands^ver so fast, and be exchanged from one man to 
another ; yet, if they were not thereby exempted from trade and sale, 
and did not cease to be any longer traffick, this would not at all make, 
or quicken their vent. But this, seldom or never happening, makes 
very little or no alteration. 

7. Things are removed out of the market, or hands of commerce, 
and so their vent altered three ways; i. By consurfiption, when the 
commodity in its use is destroyed, as meat, drink, and cloatlis, &c., all 
that is so consumed is quite gone out of the trade of the world. 2. By 
exportation ; and all that is so carried away, is gone out of the trade 
of England, and concerns Englishmen no more in the price of their 
commodities among themselves for their own use, than if it were out 
of the world. 3. By buying and laying up for a man’s private use. 
For what is by any of these ways shut out of the market, and no longer 
moveable, by the hand of commerce, makes no longer any part of mer¬ 
chantable ware, and so, in respect of trade, and the quantity of any 
commodity, is not more considerable than if it were not in being. All 
these three terminating at last in consumption of alt commodities, (ex¬ 
cepting only jewels and plate, and some few others, which wear out but 
insensibly) may properly enough pass under that name. Ingrossing 
too has some influence on the present vent: but this inclosing some 
considerable part of any commodity, (for if the ingrossing be of all the 
commodity, and if it^oc of general use, the price is at the will of the 
ingrosser) out of the free common of tratie, only for some time, and 
afterwards returning again to sale, makes not usually so sensible and 
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general an alteration in the vent, as the others do ; but yet infljiences 
the price, and the vent more, according as it extends itself to a larger 
portion' of the commodity, and hoards it up longer. « 

8. Most other portable commodities (excepting jewels, plate, &c.) 
decaying quickly in their use, but money being less consumed, or in¬ 
creased, i. e. by slower degrees removed from, or brought into the free 
commerce of any country, than the greatest part of other merchandize; 
and so the proportion between its quantity and vent, altering slower 
Ilian in most other commodities; it is commonly looked on as a stand¬ 
ing measure, to judge of Jhe value of all things^especially being adapted 
to it by its weight and dcnomii^tion in coinage. 

9. Money, whilst the tamc«quantity of it is passing up and down the 
kingdom in trade, is really a standing measure of the falling and rising 
value of other things, in reference to one another : and the alteration 
of price is truly in them only. But if you increase, 6r lessen, the quan¬ 
tity of money, current in traffic, in any place, then the alteration of 
value is in the money : and, if at the same time wheat keep its pro¬ 
portion of vent to quantity, money, to speak truly, alters its worth, and 
wheat does not, though it sell for a greater, or less price, than it did 
before. For money, bcin^ looked upon as the standing measure of 
other commodities, men consider and speak of instill, as if it were a 
standing measure, though when it has varied its quantity, it is plain 
it is not. 

10. But the value, or price of all commodities, amongst which money 
passing in trade is truly one, consisting in proportion, you alter this, 
as you do all other proportions, whether you increase one, or lessen 
the other. * 

11. In other commodities, the owners, when they design them for 
traffick, endeavour, as much as they can, to have them vented and gone, 
i. e. removed out of the reach of commerce, by consumption, exportation, 
or laying up : but money, never lying upon people’s hands, or wanting 
vent, (for any one may part with it in exchange, when he pleases ;) the 
provident publick, or private care, is to keep it from venting, or con¬ 
suming, i. c. from exportation, which is its proper consumption ; and 
from hoarding up by others, which is a sort of ingrossing. Hence it is 
that other commodities have sometimes a quicker, sometimes a slower 
vent: for nobody jpys out his money in them, but according to the use 
he has of them, and that has bounds. But, everybody being ready to 
receive money without bounds, and keep it by him, because it answers 
all things : therefore the vent of money is always sufficient, or more 
than enough. This being so, its quantity alone is enough to regulate 
and determine its value, without considering any proportion between 
its quantity and vent, as- in other commodities. * 

12. Therefore the lessening of use, not bringing one penny of money 
more into the trade, or exchange of any country, but rather drawing it 
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away from trade, and so making it less, does not at all sink its value, and 
make it buy less of any commodity, but rather more. 

I j. That, which raises the natural interest of money, is the same 
tlvit raises the rent of land, i. c. its aptness to bring in yearly to him 
that manages it, a greater overpks of income above his rent, as a re¬ 
ward to his labour. That which'causes this in land, is the greater 
quantity of its product, in proportion to the same vent to that particu¬ 
lar fruit, or the same quantity of product, in proportion to a greater 
vent of that single commodity ; but that which causes increase of pro¬ 
fit to the borrower of money, is the less quantity of money, in propor¬ 
tion to trade, or to the vInt of all comnmdities, taken together, and vice 
versa. \ 

14. The natural value of money, as it is apt to yield such a yearly 
income by interest, depends on the whole quantity of the then passing 
money of the kingdom, in proportion to the whole trade of the king¬ 
dom, i. e. the general vent of all the commodities. But the natural 
value of monc>', in exchanging for any one commodity, is the quantity 
of the trading money of the kingdom, designed for that commodit}', in 
proportion to that single commodity and its vent. F'or though any 
single man’s necessity and want, cither of money, or any species of 
commodity, &ing jenown, may make him ’pay dearer for money, or 
that commodity ; yet this is but a particular case, that does not at the 
same time alter this constant and general rule. 

15. That supposing wheat a standing measure, that is, that there is 
constantly the same quantity of it, in proportion to its vent, we shall 
find money to run the same variety of changes in its value, as all other 
commodities do. Now that wheat in England does c*ome nearest to a 
standing measure, is evident by comparing wheat with othdf commo¬ 
dities, money, and the yearly income of land, in Henry VI I.’s time, and 
now. For supposing that primo Henry VII. N. let 100 acres of land 
to A. for 6d. per annum per acre, rack-rent, and to B. another 100 
acres of land, of the same soil and yearly worth with the former, for a 
bushel of wheat per acre, rack-rent, (a bushel of wheat about that time 
being probably sold for about 6d.) it was then an equal rent. If, there¬ 
fore, these leases were for years yet to come, it is certain that he, that 
paid but 6d. per acre, would pay now 50s. per annum, and he that paid 
a bushel of wheat per acre, would now pay abouf ^25 per annum, 
which would be near about the yearly value of the land, were it to be 
let now. The reason whereof is this, that there being ten times as 
much silver now in the world, (the discovery of the West-Indies having 
made the plenty) as there was then, it is nine-tenths less worth now, 
than it was at that time; that is, it will exchange for nine-tenths less 
of any commodity nefw, which bears the same proportion to its vent, 
as it did 200 years since; which of all other commodities, wheat is 
likeliest to 4 o. For in England, and this part of the worldj whei|( 
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being the constant and most general food, not altering -with the fash¬ 
ion, not growing by chance ; but as the farmers sow more, or less of it, 
which they endeavour to proportion, as near as can be guessed, tp the 
consumption, abstracting the overplus of the precedent year, in tl\eir' 
provision for the next, and vice vers^; it must needs fall out, that it 
keeps the nearest proportion to it^ consumption, (which is more stud¬ 
ied and designed in this, than other commodities) of any thing, if you 
take it for seven or twenty years together : though perhaps the plenty, 
or scarcity of one year, caused by the accidents of the season, may • 
very much vary it from the immediately precedent, or following. Wheat, 
therefore, in this part of ilie wori^, (and that gAin, which is the constant 
general food of any other ccji-ntry) is the fittest measure to judge of 
the altered value of things, in any long tract of time : and therefore, 
wlieat here, rice in Turkey, &c. is the fittest thing to reserve a rent in, 
which is designed to be constantly the same for all future ages. But 
money is the best measure of the altered value of things in a few 
years : because its vent is the same, and its quantity alters slowly. 
But wheat, or any other grain, cannot serve instead of money; because 
of its bulkiness, and too quick change of its quantity. For had I a bond, 
to pay me too bushels of wheat next year, it might be a fourth part 
loss, or gain to me ; too great an inequality and uycertaRity to be ven¬ 
tured in trade : besides the different goodness of several parcels of 
wheat in the same year. 

16. That, supposing any island separate from the commerce of the 
rest of mankind ; if gold and silver, or whatever else (so it be lasting) 
be their money, if they have but a certain quantity of it, and can get 
no more, that wSll be a steady, standing measure of the value of all 
other things. 

17. That, if in any country they use for money any lasting material, 
whereof there is not any more to be got, and so cannot be increased ; 
or being of no other use, the rest of the world does not value it, and 
so it is not like to be diminished; this also would be a steady, standing 
measure of the value of other commodities. 

18. That, in a country, where they had such a standing measure, any 
quantity of that money (if it were but so much, that every body might 
have some) would serve to drive any proportion of trade, whether more, 
or less ; there being counters enough to reckon by, and the value of 
the pledges being still sulficicnt, as constantly increasing with the 
plenty of the copimodity. But these three last, being built on suppo¬ 
sitions, that are not like to be found in the practice of mankind, since 
navigation and commerce have brought all parties acquainted with one 
another, and introduced the use of gold and silver money, into all trad¬ 
ing parts of the world; they serve rather to gi^ us some light into 
the nature of money, than to teach here a new measure of traffic. 
Though it be certain, that that part pf ^he world, which bred most of 
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our goW and silver, used least of it in exchange, and used it not for 
money at all. 

^ ig.t That therefore, in any counti^, that hath commerce with the rest 
of the world, it is almost impossible now to be without the use of silver 
coin ; and having money of that, *ind accounts kept in such money, it 
is impossible to have any standing, unalterable measure of the value 
of things. For, whilst the mines supply to mankind more than wastes 
and consumes in its use, the quantity of it will daily grow greater, in 
respect of other commodities, and its value less. 

20. That in a country, ^Jiat hath open commerce with the rest of the 
world, and uses money, made of the sai-^c materials with their neigh¬ 
bours, any quantity of that money will not serve to drive any quan¬ 
tity of trade; but there must be a certain proportion between their 
money and trade. The reason whereof is this, because, to keep your 
trade going without loss, your commodities amongst you must keep an 
equal, or at least, near the price of the same species of commodities in 
the neighbouring countries : which they cannot do, if your money be 
far less than in other countries : for then, cither your commodities 
must be sold very cheap, or a great part of your trade must stand still, 
tlierc not being money enough in the country to pay for them (in their 
shifting of hands) rv* that high price, which the plenty, and conse¬ 
quently low value of money makes them at in another country. For 
the value of money in general, is the quantity of all the money in the 
world, in proportion to all the trade : but the value of money in any 
one country, is the present quantity of the current money in that coun¬ 
try, in proportion to the present trade. Supposing then, that we had 
now in England but half as much money, as we had seven years ago, 
and yet had still as much yearly product of commoditics,*as many 
hands to w'ork them, and as many brokers to disperse them, as before; 
and that the rest of the world we trade with, had as much money as 
they had before, (for it is likely they should have more by our moiety 
shared amongst them) it is certain, that cither half our rents should 
not be paid, half our commodities not vented, and half our labourers 
not employed, and so half the trade be clearly lost; or else, that every 
one of these must receive but half the money for their commodities 
and labour, they did before, and but half so much as our neighbours 
do receive, for the same labour, and the same natural product at the 
same time. Such a state of poverty as this, though it will make no 
scarcity of our native commodities amongst us, yet it will have these 
ill consequences. 

1. It will make our native commodities vent very cheap. 

2. It will make all foreign commodities very dear, both which will 
keep us poor. For the merchant making silver and gold his measure, 
and considering what the foreign commodity costs him (t. e. how many 
ounces of silver) in the country where money is more plenty, i. e. 
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cheaper; and considering too, how many ounces of silver it wiJl yield 
him in» another country ; will not part with it here, but for the same 
quantity of silver, or as much as that silver will buy here of our^om- 
modity, which will be a great deal more than in another place. So 
that, in all our exchange of native iT)r foreign commodities, we shall 
pay double the value that any other country does, where money is in 
greater plenty. 'I’his, indeed, will make a dearness, and, in time, a 
scarcity of foreign commodities; which is not the worst inconvcnicncy 
that it brings upon us, supposin,^ them not absolutely necessary. Hut, 

3. It endangers the drawin/ away our feople, both handicrafts, 
mariners, and soldiers .-VyhoJarc apt to go, where their pay is best, 
which will always be where* there is greatest plenty of money, and in 
time of war must needs bring great distress. 

21. Upon this measure too it is, that the variation of Exchange of 
money, between several countries, docs somewhat depend. For it is 
certain, that one ounce of silver is always of equal value to another 
ounce of silver, considered in its intrinsick worth, or in reference to 
the universal trade of the world : but it is not of the same value, at 
the same time, in several parts of the world, but is of the most worth 
in that country, where ttcre is the least money, in prjf)portion to its 
trade : and therefore, men may afford to give twenty ounces of silver 
in one place, to receive eighteen or nineteen ounces of silver in another. 
But this is not all ; to this then, (to find out the alteration of the ex¬ 
change) the over-balance of the trade must be taken into consideration. 
These two together regidate the exchange, in .all the coininercc of the 
world, and, in bpth, the higher rate of exch.ange depends upon one and 
the same thing, viz. the greater plenty of money in one country than 
in the other : only with this difference, that where the over-balance of 
trade raises the exchange above the par, there it is the plenty of money 
which private merchants have in one country, which they desire to re¬ 
move into another; but, whore the riches of the country raises the 
exchange above the par, there it is the plenty of the money in the tvhole 
country. In one, the merchant has more money (or debts, which is all 
one) in a foreign country, than his trade there will employ, and so is 
willing to allow upon exchange to him abroad, and that shall pay him 
ready money at home, i, 2, 3, &c. per cent, more or less, proportion- 
ably as his, or bis countrymen’s plenty of ready money abroad, the 
danger of leaving it there, or the difficulty of bringing it home in specie, 
and his prescrfl need of money at home, is greater or less : in the 
other, the whole country has more money, than can well be employed 
in the trade thereof, or at least the proportion of the money to the 
trade is greater than in the neighbouring countrv, where the exchange 
is below the par. 

For, supposing the balance of trade to be equal between England 
and Holland, but that there is in Holland a greater plenty of money 
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than irr-England, (which will appear by the lowness of the natural use in 
Holland, and the height of the natural use in England ; and alsO’ by the 
dearness of food and labour in general in Holland, and the cheapness 
of it in England.) If N. has ^10,000 in Holland, which the gieater 
advantage he could make of it in Eogland, cither by use or purchase, 
tempts him to transfer into England, it is probable he will give as 
much to a merchant in England, to pay him ^10,000 in England, as 
the insurance at that time between Holland and England is worth. If 
this happens to be in a country, where the exportation of bullion is pro¬ 
hibited, he must pay the ttnore : becaiA^ his Venture, if he carry it in 
specie, will be greater. And upon thisl^our'l, perhaps, the prohibit¬ 
ing the exportation of money out of Englahd, under penalties, may be 
of some use, by making the rate of the e.xchange greater to those coun¬ 
tries, which import ,upon us more than they export in commodities ; 
and so retain some part of the money, which their over-balance of trade 
would carry away from us, though, after all, if we are over-balanced in 
trade, it must go. 

But, since the Holland merchant cannot receive N’s ^10,000 in 
money in Holland, and pay him;^io,ooo in England, unless his over¬ 
balance of tradf make Englishmen indebted to him £\o,ooo in money, 
which he is not like fo take in commodities ; T think the over-balanca 
of trade is that, which chiefly raises the exchange in any country, and 
that plenty of money, in any country, does it only for so much of the 
money as is transferred, cither to be lett out to use, or to be spent there. 
And, though, lending to foreigners, upon use, doth not at all alter the 
balance of trade, between those countries, yet it does alter the ex¬ 
change between those countries for so much as is lent tipoij use, by 
not calling away the money, that should follow the over-balance of 
trade, but letting it rest there, as if it w^ere accounted for; all one as if 
the balance of trade were for so much altered. But this being not 
much, in comparison of the general traffick between two nations, or at 
least varying slower, the merchant too regulating the exchange, and 
not the usurer; I suppose it is the present balance of trade, on which 
the exchange immediately and chiefly depends, unless some accident 
shall make a great deal of money be remitted at the same time from 
one place to another, which will for that time raise the exchange all 
one as an over-balance of trade; and indeed, when eiamined, is gene¬ 
rally very little different from it. 

To be able to estimate the par, with the rise and fall ot the exchange, 
it is necessary to know the intrinsick value, i. e. how much silver is in 
the coins of the two countries, by which you reckon and charge the 
bill of exchange. i 

Sir, if I have been led a little too far from one thing to another, iti 
the consideration of money, I beg your pardon, hoping that these par¬ 
ticulars will aflbrd some light to our present subject. 
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To return to the price of land. It is evident by what has been above 
said, th^t the years purchase of land do not increase with the fall of 
interest; and the abating that good quality in money, of yielding yearly 
six per cent to four, does not presently so sink its value, in respect 
of land, that one third more is requilt'd in exchange : firlling of inter¬ 
est from six to four, will not raise land from twenty to thirty years pur¬ 
chase ; the rising and falling of the price of land, as of other things, 
depends much on the quantity of land set to sale, compared with the 
quantity of money designed for that traffick, or, rvliich amounts to the 
same thing, upon the nur^ber of buyers and s(i)lcrs. For, where there 
arc many sellers and few t^rchasers, though interest be lessened, land 
will be cheap, as 1 have ah-asaly shewed. At least, this is ci" tain, that 
making a law to reduce interest will not raise the price of land ; it will 
only, by driving it more into the banker’s hands, leave the country barer 
of money ; whereby, if the price of land about Lonefon should be acci¬ 
dentally raised, that of remoter counties would thereby have fewer 
purchasers, and at lower rates. 

This being so, that the low rate of land depends much on the great 
number of sellers in proportion to purchasers, the next thing to be 
enquired into, is, What piakcs plenty of sellers.^ An 4 to that the 
answer is obvious, general ill-husbandry, and the«consequencc of it, 
debts. If a neglect of government and religion, ill examples, and 
depraved education, have introduced debauchery ; and art, or chance, 
has made it fashionable for men to live beyond their estates ; debts 
will increase and multiply, .and draw with them a necessity on men, 
first of encumbering, and then selling their estates. This is gene¬ 
rally the cause why men part with their land : and I think there is 
scarce onif in an hundred that thinks of selling his patrimony, till 
mortgages have pretty well eat into the freehold ; and the weight of 
growing debts force a man, whether he will or no, out of his posses¬ 
sions. When almost is there ever a clear and unencumbered estate 
set to sale ? It is seldom a thriving man turns his land into money, 
to make the greater advantage : the examples of it are so rare, that 
they are scarce of any consideration in the number of sellers. 

This, I think, may be the reason, why in Queen Elizabeth’s days 
(when sobriety, frugality, and industry, brought in daily increase to 
the growing wcalth»of the kingdom) land kept up its price, and sold 
for more years purchase, than corresponded to the interest of money, 
then busily employed in a thriving trade, which made the natural inte¬ 
rest much higher than it is now, as well as the parliament then set it 
higher by law. 

On the contrary side. What makes scarcity of gurchasers ? 

I. The same reason, ill-husbandry. When the tradesman lives up 
to the height of his income, and the vanity of expenses cither drains 
the merchant’s coffers, or keeps them from overflowing, he seldom 
tliinks of purchasing. Buying of land is the result of a full and 
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satiated gain : and men in trade seldom think of laying out their 
money upon land, till their profit has brought them in more than 
their'trade can well employ; and their idle bags, cumbering their 
counting-houses, put them upon emptying them on a purchase. 

2. Another thing that makes a scjircity of buyers of land, are doubt¬ 
ful and ill titles : where these are frequent and fatal, one can no move 
expect that men, who have money, should be forward to purchase, 
than ships, richly laden, to venture themselves amongst rocks and 
quicksands. It is no wonder such seas should not be much frequented, 
where the examples, and remains of daily wrecks shew the folly and 
hazard of the venture, in the number of thos; who have miscarried. 

3. A general decay of trade discourage" ,nicn from purchasing : for 
this threatens an universal poverty, which is sure to fall first and 
heaviest upon land. The merchant,, who furnishes the improvident 
landholder, will not'fail to have money for his wares with gain, whether 
the kingdom get by his trade, or no; and he will keep his money 
rather employed in trade, which brings him in profit, (for the merchant 
may get by a trade, that makes the kingdom poor,) than lay it out in 
land, whose rents he sees sinking, and foresees by tire course of trade, 
is likely to continue to do so. When a nation is running to decay and 
ruin, the merchant r-nd monied man, do what you can, will be sure to 
starve last: observe it where you will, the decays that come upon, 
and bring to ruin any country, do constantly first fall upon the land : 
and though the country gentleman (wdio usually securely relics upon 
so much a year as was given in at his marriage settlement, and thinks 
his land an unmovcable fund for such an income) be not very forward 
to think so, yet this, nevertheless, is an undoubted ‘truth, that he is 
more concerned in trade, and ought to take a greater care, that it be 
well managed, and preserved, than even the merchant himself. For 
he will certainly find, when a decay of trade has- carried away one 
part of our money out of the kingdom, and the other is kept in the 
merchant and tradesman’s hands, that no laws he can make, iror any 
little arts of shifting property amongst ourselves, will bring it back to 
him again : but his rents will fall, and his income every day lessen, 
till general industry and frugality, joined to a well-ordered trade, shall 
restore to the kingdom the riches and wealth it had formerly. 

This, by the way, if well-considered, might let ,us see, that taxes, 
however contrived, and out of whose hand soever immediately taken, 
do, in a country, where their great fund is in land, fisr the most part 
terminate upon land. Whatsoever the people is chiefly maintained by, 
that the government supports itself on : nay, perhaps it will be found, 
that those taxes which seem least to affect land, will most surely of 
all other fall the rents. This would deserve to be well considered, in 
the raising of taxes, lest the neglect of it bring upon the country gen¬ 
tleman an evil, which he will be sure quickly to feel, but not be able 
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very quickly to remedy. For rents once fallen are not easily raised 
again. A tax laid upon land seems hard to the landholder, betause 
it is so rhuch money going visibly out of his pocket : and therefore, as 
an ease to himself, the landholder is always forward to lay it u^on 
commodities. But, if he will thorougjily consider it, and examine the 
effects, he will find he buys this seeming ease at a very dear rate : 
and, though he pays not this tax immediately out of his own purse, 
yet his purse will find it by a greater want of money there, at the end 
of the year, than that comes to, with the lessening of his rents to 
boot : which is a settled and lasting evil, that will stick upon him 
beyond the present payni tnt. 

To make this clear, let*is suppose in the present state of affairs in 
England, that the rents of*fingland arc twelve millions, and that the 
charge and necessities of the government require a suppjy of three 
millions from the parliament, which is laid on land. Here is one 
fourth part of his yearly income goes immediately out of the landlord’s 
and landholder’s pocket. This is a burthen very apt to be felt. The 
country gentleman, who actually pays the money out of his pocket, or 
finds it de4ucted out of his rent at quarter-day for taxes, sees and 
very sensibly observes what goes thus out of his estate. But though 
this be a quarter of his pearly income, and out of an estate of four 
hundred pounds a year, the publick tax now opdhly takes away one 
hundred; yet this influences not at all the yearly rent of the land, 
which the rack-renter, or under tenant, pays : it being the same thing 
to him, whether he pays all his rent to the king, or his landlord ; or 
half, or a quarter, or none at all to the king; the case is all one to 
him, what hand feceives his rent, when due : so trade flourishes, and 
his commsdities go off well, he will be able to pay his rent on. This 
lessens not any more the value of his farm, than an high or a low 
chief rent does, paid out of it to the lord of the fee : the tenant’s 
bargain and profit is the same, whether the land be charged, or not 
charged, with an annuity payable to another man. We see this in 
college leases, where though the college tenant pays for it to the 
college some years five times as much as he does others, upon the 
varying rate of corn ; yet the under-tenant feels not this alteration in 
the least, nor finds a reason to have his rent abated, because a greater 
part of it is diverted from his landlord. All this is but changing the 
hand that receives the rent, without any influence at all upon the 
yearly value of 1j(c estate ; which will not be lett for one penny more, 
or less, to the renter, however, or amongst whomsoever, the rent he 
pays be divided. From hence it is evident, that taxes laid on land do 
not in the least make rents fall. 

But suppose, to shift off the burthen from the land, some country 
gentleman should think fit to raise these three millions upon commo¬ 
dities, to let the land go free. First, it is to be considered. That since 

17 
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the publick wants require three millions, (for that we supposed for 
argument’s sake ; let it be three millions, or one million, that is all 
one ;) and'so much must go into the king’s coffers, or else the necessi¬ 
ties of the government will not be supplied: that for raising these 
three millions on commodities', and bringing so much into the Ex¬ 
chequer, tlicre must go a great deal more than three millions out of 
the subjects pockets. For a tax of that nature cannot be levied by 
officers, to watch every little rivulet of trade, without a great charge, 
especially at first trial. But supposing no more cliange in raising it, 
than of a land tax, ant. thd^ Jhere are onlyj three millions to be paid, 
it is evident that to do this out of comir.aditics, they must, to the 
consumer, be raised a quarter in their jt.tce; so that every thing, to 
him that uses it, must be a quarter dearer. Let us see now who, .at 
long run, must pay this quarter, and where it will light. It is plain, 
the merchant and broker, neither will, nor can ; for if he pays a 
quarter more for commodities than he did, he will sell them at a price 
proportionably raised. The poor labourer and handicraftsman cannot; 
for he just lives from hand to mouth already, and all his food, cloth¬ 
ing, and utensils, costing a quarter more than they did before, cither 
his wages invst rise with the price of things, to make him live, or else, 
not being able to Maintain himself and family by his labour, he comes 
to the parish, and then the land bears the burthen a heavier way. If 
the labourer’s wages be raised in proportion to the increased rates of 
things, the farmer w’ho pays a quarter more for wages, as well as all 
other things, whilst he sells his corn and wool, either at the same 
rate, or lower, at the market (since the tax laid upc’i it makes people 
less forward to buy) must either have his rent abated, or^elsc break 
and run away in his landlord’s debt: and so the yearly value of the 
land is brought down. And who then pays the tax at the year’s end, 
but the landlord ? when the tenant, not able to raise his rent by his 
commodities, either runs away in his landlord’s debt, or cannot be con¬ 
tinued in the farm, without abatement of rent: for, when the yearly 
charge in his farm is greater by the increase of the labourer’s wages, 
and yet his product sells cheaper by reason of the tax laid on his com¬ 
modities ; how will the farmer be able to make up his rent at quarter- 
day ? For this may be worth our notice, that any tax laid on foreign 
commodities in England, raises its price, and makiis the importer get 
more for his commodity ; but, on the contrary, a tax laid on your 
native product, and home-made commodities, IcssenS their price, and 
makes them yield less to the first seller. 

The reason whereof is plain. For the merchant importing no com¬ 
modity, but what the necessity, or fashionable wantonness, of your 
people gives him vent for, will not only proportion his gain to the cost 
and risque which he has been at before landing, but will expect profit 
of his money paid here, for any tax laid on it, and take advantage 
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from thfnce to raise his price, above what his tax comes to ; and if 
he cannot do that, he will trade no more in that commodity. Fgr it 
beinw not the product of his farm, lie is not tied to bring it to market, 
if he finds his price not answer his, OKpectation there, but turns him¬ 
self to other wares, which he finds your markets take off better. A 
merchant will never continue to tr.'ide in wares, which the change of 
fashion, or humour amongst your jjcople, has made less vendible, 
though he m.ay be sometimes caught by a stidden alteration. But 
th.at seldom happens in^tlic course o^^ade^ so as to influence the 
great bulk of it. For I’lings of necessity must still be had, and 
things of fashion will be%'j,'J, as long as men have money, or credit, 
whatever rates theyvost, and the rather because they arc dear. For, 
it being vanity, not use, that makes the expensive fashiisn of your 
people, the emulation, who shall have tlic finest, fiiat is, the dearest 
things, not the most convenient, or useful. How many things do we 
value, or buy, because lliey come at dear rates from Jajian and China, 
which if they were our own mannlacture, or product, common to be 
had, and for a little money, would be contemned and neglected? 
Have not scver.al of our own commodities, offered to sale :it reason¬ 
able rales, boon despiseef, and the very same gngoil/ bought and 
bntgged off, when sold for French, at a double price ? You must not 
think, therefore, that tlic raising their price will lessen the vent of 
fashionable, foreign commodities amongst you, as long as men have 
any way to purchase them, but rather increase it. French wine is 
become a modish rlrmk amongst us, and a man is asb.amed to enter¬ 
tain his friend, or almost to dine himself without it. The price is in 
the memoi\ of man raised from 6d. to 2s., .and docs this hinder the 
drinking of it? No, (piile llie contrary • a man's way of living is 
commended, because he will give any rate for it : and a man will give 
any rate rather than ]iass for a j)oor wretch, or a ]icnurious cur¬ 
mudgeon, th-it is not able, or knows not bow to live well, nor use his 
friends civilly. Fashion is, for the most part, nothing but the osten¬ 
tation of riches, and therefore the higli jrricc of wltat serves to that, 
rather increases than lessens its vent. The contest and glory is in 
the expcncc, not the usefulness of it; and people arc then thought 
and said to live wall, when they can make a shew of raie and foreign 
things, and such as their neighbours cannot go to the price of. 

Thus we see Kow foreign commodities fall not in their price, by 
taxes laid on them, because the merchant is not necessitated to bring 
to your market any but fashionable commodities, and those go off the 
better for their high rate. But, on the contrary, your landholder being 
forced to bring his commodities to market, such tft his land and indus¬ 
try affords him, common and known things, he must sell them there at 
such price as he can get. This the buyer knows ; and these home-bred 
commodities being seldom the favourites of your people, or any farther 
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acceptable, than as great conveniency recommends them to the vulgar, 
or downright necessity to all; as soon as a tax is laid on theiii, every 
one makes as sparing a use of them as he can, that he may save his 
money for other necessary or creditable expcnces. Thus the price, 
which our native commodities yield the first seller, is mightily abtitcd, 
and the yearly value of the land, which produces them, lessened. 

If, therefore, the laying of taxes upon commodities docs, as it is 
evident, affect the land that is out at rack-rent, it is plain it does 
equally affect all the otljcr land in England too, and the gentry will, 
but the worst way, increase their on n charges, that is, by lessening the 
yearly value of their estates, if they hope m Lhsc their land, by charg¬ 
ing commodities. It is in vain, in a country who'-e great fund is land, 
to hope to lay the publick charge of the government on any thing else ; 
there at last it will terminate. The merchant (do what you can) will 
not bear it, the labourer cannot, and therefore the householder must: 
and whether he were best do it, by laying it directly where it will at 
last settle, or by letting it come to him by the sinking of his rents, 
which when they are once fallen, every one knows are not easily raised 
again, let him consider, 

Holland is~orought as an instance of layin'g the charge of the publick 
upon trade, and it is possible (excepting some few small free towns) 
the only place in the world that could be biought to favour this way. 
But yet, when examined, will be found to shew the quite contrary, and 
be a clear proof, that lay the taxes how you w'ill, land every where, in 
proportion, bears the greater share of the burthen. The publick charge 
of the government, it is said, is, in the United Provinces, laid on trade. 

I grant it is, the greatest part of it; but is the land excused, or eased 
by it ? By no means : but, on the contrary, so loaded, that in many 
places half, in others a quarter, in others one eighth of the yearly 
value does not come into the owner’s pocket: and if I have not been 
misinfonned, the land in some places will not pay the taxes : so that 
we may say, that the charge of the government came not upon com¬ 
modities, till the land could not bear it The burthen unavoidably 
settles upon the land first, and when it has pressed it so, that it can 
yield no more, trade must be brought in aid, to help to support the 
government rather than let all sink : but the first stress is always upon 
land, and as far as that will reach, it is unavoidably carried, lay your 
taxes how you will It is known what a share of the publick charges 
of the government is supported by the trade of Amsterdam alone ; as 
1 remember that one town pays thirty-six in the hundred of all the 
publick taxes raised in the United Provinces. But are lands of 
Guelderland eased by it ? Let any one see, in that country of land 
more than trade, what they make clear of their revenues, and whether 
the country gentlemen there grow rich on their land, whilst the 
merchant, having the taxes laid on his commerce, is impoverished ? 
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On the contrary, Guclderland is so low and out of cash, that 'Amster¬ 
dam has been fain, for many years, to lay down the taxes for them ; 
which is, in effect, to pay the taxes of Guclderland too. * » 

Struggle and contrive as you will^ lay youi taxes as you please, the 
traders will shift it off from their 'own gain ; the merchants will bear 
the least part of it, and grow poor last. In Holland itself, where trade 
is so loaded, who, I pray, grows richest, the landholder, or the trader ? 
Which of them is pinched, and wants money most ? A country may _ 
thrive, the country gentleman grow rich, and his rents increase (for so 
it has been here) whilst the land is taxed : tmt I challenge any one to 
shew me a country, wh^.ein there is any considerable piiblick charge 
raised, where the land^TBcs not most sensibly feel it, and, in propor¬ 
tion, bear much the greater part of it. , 

We must not, therefore, impute the falling of fhe rents, or of the 
price of land, to high interest; nor, if ill husbandry has wasted our 
riches, hope by such kind of laws to raise them to their former value. I 
humbly conceive we shall in vain endeavour it, by the fall of interest. 
The number of buyers must be increased, and sellers lessened, which 
must be done by other ways, than regulating of interest, or else the 
landed man will neithci- find chapmen for his land, nor for the corn 
that grows on it, at the rate he desires. • 

Hut, could an act of parliament bring dowm interest to four per cent, 
and the lowering of that immediately raise the purchasei-’s fine from 20 
to 25 years purchase ; yet it may be doubted, whether this be fit to be 
made into a law, because it would be of no advantage to the kingdom. 
For what profit»would it be to the nation to make a law, that he who 
sells land, should instead of four have five hundred pounds of the 
purchaser? This, indeed, a little alters the distribution of the money 
we have amongst us Englishmen here at home, but neither helps to 
continue what we have, nor brings in more from abr<iad ; which, being 
the only concernment of the kingdom, in reference to its wealth, is apt 
to be supposed by us without doors to be the only c.arc of a parliament. 
For it matters not, so it be here amongst us, whether the money be in 
Thomas, or Richard’s hands, provided it be so ordered, that whoever 
has it may be encouraged to let it go into the current of trade, for tlie 
improvement of the general stock and wealth of the nation. 

As this increase of the fine, in the purchase of land, is not an advan¬ 
tage to the kingdom ; so neither is it to the landholder, who is the person, 
that bearing theT?rcatcst part of the burthens of the kingdom, ought, 1 
think, to have the greatest care taken of him, and enjoy as many 
privileges, and as much wealth, as the favour of the law can (with 
regard to the publick-weal) confer upon him.. Rut pray consider: 
the raising the price of land in sale, by increasing the number of 
years purchase to be paid for it, gives the advantage, not to the 
lAndholder, but to him that ceases to bp so. He that has no longer 
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the lavd, has the more money : and he, who has the land, is the poorer. 
'I'lie true advantage of the landholder is, that his corn, flesh, and 
wool), sell better, and yield a greater price ; this, indeed, is a profit 
that Ijenefils the owner of the land, and goes along with it: it is 
this alone that raises the rent, aied, makes the possessor richer: and 
this can only be done by incre;ising our w e:dth, and drawing more 
money into Kngland. Which the falling of interest, and thereby (if it 
could effect it) raising the purchase of land, is so far from doing, 
that it docs visibly and directly one w:iy hinder our increase of w’ealth, 
that is, by hindering foreigners to come here, and buy land, and settle 
amongst us. Whereby we have tiiis double loss; first, we lose their 
persons, increase of people being the incjag’^': both of strength and 
riches. Secondly, wc lose so much money ; for, tlrough wlnitevcr an 
linglishmart gives to another for land, though raised to forty years 
jnirchase, be not ori’e farthing advantage to the kingdom : yet whatever 
a foreigner, who purchases land here, gives for it, is so much every 
farthing clear gain to the nation ; for iliat money comes clear in, with¬ 
out carrying out :iny thing for it, and is every farthing of it as perfect 
gain to the nation, as if it dropijcd down from the clouds. 

lUit faith,eij if consideration be to Ix' had only of sellers of land, the 
lowering of interest ,<0 four j)er cent, will not be in their favour, unless 
by it you cair raise land to thirty years purchase, which is not at all 
likely : and 1 think nobody, by falling of interest to four per cent, 
hopes to get cha)3mcn for their land at that rate. Whatsoever they 
have less, if law can regulate interest, they lose of their value of laud, 
money being thus abased. So that the landedman w-ill scarce find his 
account neither, by this law, when it conies to triat. And at last, I 
imagine, this will be the result of all such attempts, that ixpcricnce 
will shew that the inice of things w ill not be regulated by laws, though 
the enieavours after it will be sure to prejudice and inconvenience 
trade, and put your affairs out of order. 

If this be so, that interest cannot be regulated by law, or that if it 
could, yet the reducing of it to four per cent, would do more harm than 
good : what then should there (you will say) be no law at all to regu¬ 
late interest ? I say not so. For, 

1. It is necessary that there should be a stated rate of interest, and 
in debts and forbearances, where contract has not-settled it between 
the parties, the law might give a rule, and courts of judicature might 
know what damages to allow. This may, and therefore should, be 
regulated. 

2. That in the present current pf running cash, which now takes its 
course almost all to London, and is ingrossed by a very few hands in 
comparison, young nftn, and those in want, might not too easily be 
exposed to extortion and oppression ; and the dextrous and combining 
money-jobbers not have too gieat and unbounded a power to prey 
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upon the ignorance, or necessity of borrowers. There would not be 
much danger of this, if money were more equally distributed irtfo the 
several “quarters of England, and into a greater number of hands, 
according to the exigencies of trade. 

If money were to be hired, as land is ; or to be had as corn, or 
wool], from the owner himself, and Ic^own good security be given for 
it, it might then probably be had at the market (which is the true) rate, 
and that rate of interest would be a constant gauge of your trade and 
wealth. But, when a kind of monopoly, by consent, has put this 
general commodity into a few hands, it may need regulation, though 
what the statca rate of interest should be, in*the constant change of 
affairs, and flux of mon^, is hard to detennine. Possibly it may be 
allowed, as a rcason.'^hlwploposal, that it should be within such bounds, 
as should not, on t!Te one side, quite cat up the merchant’s and trades¬ 
men’s profit, and discourage their industry ; nor, on the othbr hand, so 
low, as should hinder men from risquing their money in other men’s 
hands, and so rather chuse to keep it out of trade, than venture it 
upon so small profit. When it is too high, it so hinders the mcts:hant’s 
gain, that he will not borrow ; when too low, it so hinders the monied- 
man’s profit, that he will not lend ; and both these ways it is an hin¬ 
drance to trade. 

But this being, perhaps, too general and loosc»a rule, let me add, 
that if one would consider money and land alone, in relation one to 
another, perhaps it is now at six per cent, in as good a proportion as is 
possible ; six per cent, being a little higher than land at twenty years 
purchase, which is tire rate pretty near, that land has generally carried 
in England, it n»ver being much over, nor under. For supposing £100 
in money^and land of per ami. be of equal value, which is land at 
twenty years purchase ; it is necessary for the making their value truly 
equal, that they should produce an equal income, which the ;£ioo at 
per cent, interest is not likely to do. 

1. Because of the many, and sometimes long intervals of barrenness, 
which happen to money moi-e than land. Money at use, when re¬ 
turned into the hands of the owner, usually lies dead there, till he gets 
a new tenant for it, and can put it out again ; and all this time it pro¬ 
duces nothing. But this happens not to land, the growing product 
whereof turns to account to the owner, even when it is in his hands, or 
is allowed for by *the tenant, antecedently to his entering upon the 
farm. For thoi^h a man, that borrows money at Midsummer, never 
begins to pay his interest from our Lady-day, or one moment back¬ 
wards ; yet he, who rents a farm at Midsummer, may have as much 
reason to begin his rent from our Lady-day, as if he had entered upon 
it at that term. 

2. Besides the dead intervals of ceasing profit, which happen to 
money more than land, there is another reason why the profit and 
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income of money lett out, should be a little higher than that of land ; 
and that is, because money out at interest, runs a greater risque than 
land does. The borrower may break, and run away with the money, 
and {hen not only the interest due, but all the future profit, with the 
principal, is lost for ever. IJutindand a man can lose but the rent 
due, for which usually too the stock upon the land is sufficient security: 
and, if a tenant run away in arrear of some rent, the land remains ; 
that cannot be carried away or lost Should a man purchase good 
land in Middlesex of ^5 per ann. at twenty years purchase, and other 
land in Rumney-marsh, elsewhere, of the same yearly value, but so 
situated, that it were in danger to be swallowed of the sea, and be 
utterly lost, it would not be unreasonable, .ti'rt he should expect to 
have it under twenty years purchase ; suppose si-.-tecn and an half; 
this is to bring it to just the case of land at twenty years purchase 
and money at six per cent, where the uncertainty of securing one’s 
money may well Ise allowed that advantage of greater profit; and 
therefore, perhaps, the legal interest now in F.ngland at six per cent, is 
as rcasSnable and convenient a rate as can well be set by a standing 
rule, especially if we consider that the law requires not a man to pay 
six per cent, but ties up the lender from taking more. So that if ever 
it falls of itsell, the monied-man is sure to find it, and his interest will 
be brought down to it. 

High interest is thought by some a prejudice to trade : but if we 
look back, we shall find, that England never throve so well, nor was 
there ever brought into England so great an increase of wealth since, 
as in queen Elizabeth’s and king James I. and king Charles I. time, 
when money was at ten and eight per cent. I will not'say high interest 
was the cause of it. For 1 rather think that our thriving trade was the 
cause of high interest, every one craving money to employ in a profit¬ 
able c^'imerce. But this, I think, I may reasonably infer from it, 
that the lowering of interest is not a sure way to improve either our 
trade or our wealth. 

To this I hear some say. That the Dutch, skilful in all arts of pro¬ 
moting trade, to out-do us in this, as well as all other advancements of 
it, have observed this rule, viz., That when we sell interest in England 
from ten to eight, they presently sunk interest in Holland to four per 
cent. And again, when we lowered it to six, they fell it to three per 
cent, thereby to keep the advantage, which the lowness of interest gives 
to trade. From whence these men readily conclude^ That the falling 
of interest will advance trade in England. To which I answer, 

I. That this looks like an argument rather made for the present 
occasion, to mislead those who are credulous enough to swallow it, 
than arising from trut reason, and matter of fact. For, if low’ering of 
interest were so advantageous to trade, why did the Dutch so con¬ 
stantly take their measures only by us, and not as well by some other 
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of their neighbours, with whom they have as great, or greater co/nmerce 
than with us ? This is enough, at first sight, to make one suspect this 
to be dust, only raised to throw in people’s eyes, and a suggestion.made, 
to serve a purpose. For, 

2. It will not be found true. That when we abated interest here in 
England to eight, the Dutch sunk it in Holland to four per cent, by 
law; or that there was any law made in Holland to limit the rale of 
interest to three per cent, when we reduced it in England to six. It is 
true, John de Witt, when he managed the affairs of Holland, setting 
himself to lessen the publick debts, and having actually paid some, and 
getting money in readiness to pay others, sent notice to all the 
creditors, that those,jji^ije would not take four per cent, should come 
and receive their*. 3 )ncy. The creditors finding him in earnest, and 
knowing not hoWfcl herwisc to employ their money, acceptbdhis terms, 
and changed theft" obligations into four per cent, tvhercas before they 
were at five, and so (the great loans of the country being to the state) 
it might be said in this sense. That the rate of interest was reduced 
lower at that time ; but that it was done by a law, forbidding to take 
higher interest than four per cent, that I deny, and require any one to 
shew. Indeed, upon gopd security, one might lately j^ave borrowed 
money in Holland at three, and three and an bail' per cent, but not by 
virtue of any law, but the natural rate of interest. And I appeal to the 
men, learned in the law of Holland, whether last year (and I doubt not 
but it is so still), a man might not lawfully lend his money for what 
interest he could get, and whether in the courts he should not recover 
the interest he contracted for, if it were ten per cent. So that, if money 
be to be borrowed oy honest and responsible men, at three, or three 
and an Iftilf per cent, it is not by the force of statutes and edicts, but 
by the natural course of things ; which will always bring interest upon 
good security low, where there is a great deal of money to be Ifct, and 
little good security, in proportion, to be had. Holland is a country, 
where the land makes a very little part of the stock of the country. 
Trade is their great fund ; and their estates lie generally in money : so 
that all, who are not traders, generally speaking, are lenders : of which 
there are so many, whose income depends upon interest, that if the 
States were not mightily in debt, but paid every one their principal, 
instead of the foift- per cent, use, which they give, there would be so 
much more money than could be used, or would be ventured in trade, 
that money theie would be at two per cent, or under, unless they found 
a way to put it out in foreign countries. 

Interest, I grant these men, is low in Holland : but it is so, not as 
an effect of lavy, or the politick contrivance of the government, to pro¬ 
mote trade ; but as the consequence of great plenty of ready ntoney, 
when their interest first fell. I say, when it first fell : for being onee 
brought low, and the publick having borrowed a great part of private 
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men’s money, and continuing in debt, it must continue so, though the 
plenty 'of money, which first brought interest low, were very much 
decayed, and a great part of their wealth were really gone. I'or the 
debt 'of the state affording to the creditors a constant yearly income, 
that is looked on as a safe revenin;, and accounted as valuable as if it 
were in .land ; and accordingly they buy it one of another : and whether 
there be any money in the publick coffers or no, he, who has to the 
value of £zo,ooo owing him from the States, may sell it every day in 
the week, and have ready money for it : this credit is so great an 
advantage to private me^, who know not else what to do with their 
stocks, that, were the States now in a condition to begin to pay their 
debts, the creditors, rather than take their mo.'jey out, to lie dead by 
them, would let it stay in, at lower interest,"'a, •-t,^py did some years 
since, whei? they were called on to come and rc"e,' 'e their money. 
This is the state of.interest in Holland ; their pleiTy of money, and 
paying their publick debts, some time since lowered their interest. 
But it was not done by the command and limitation of a law, nor in 
consequence of our reducing it hei'c by law to six per cent. For I deny, 
that there is any law there yet, to forbid lending of money for above 
three, or six, or ten per cent. Whatever some here suggest, every one 
there may hire out his money, as fi eely as he docs anything else, for 
what rate he can get; and the bargain being made, the law will enforce 
the borrower to pay it. 

I grant low' interest, where all men consent to it, is an advantage to 
trade, if merchants will regulate their gains accordingly, and men be 
persuaded to lend to them ; but can it be expected, when the publick 
gives seven or eight, or ton per cent, that private mcii, whose security 
is certainly no better, shall have for four.'' And can there be,any thing 
stranger, than that the same men, who look on, aird therefore allow 
high use as an encouragement to lending to the Chequer, should think 
low use should bring money into trade ? The .States of Holland, some 
few y'ears since, paid but four per cent, for the money they owed : if 
you propose them for an example, and interest be to be regulated by a 
law, try whether you can do so here, and bring men to lend it to the 
publick at that rate. This would be a benefit to the kingdom, and 
abate a great part of our iiublick charge. If you cannot do that, con¬ 
fess, that it is not the law in Holland has brought the interest there so 
low, but something else, and that which w'ill make the States, or any 
body else, pay dearer now, if cither their credit be Ic.ss, or their money 
there be scarcer. 

An infallible sign of your decay of wealth is the falling of rents, and 
the raising of them would be w'orth the nation’s care, for in that, and 
not in the falling of* interest, lies the true advantage of the landed- 
man, and with him of the publick. It may be therefore, not besides 
our present business, to enquire into the cause of the falling of rents 
in England. 
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1. Either the land is grown barrcner, and so the product is less, and 

consequently the money to be received for that product is less? For 
it is cvitlent, that he whose land was wont to i)roduce too bushels of 
■wheat, ccinjiiiuiihiis annis, if by long tillage ainl husbandry it will'now 
produce but 50 bushels, the rent will be abated half. But this caniujt 
be su])posed general. ' 

2. Or the rent of that land is lessened, i. Because the use of the 

commodity ceases : as the rent must fall in Virginia, were taking of 
tobacco forbid in England. 2. Or because something else supplies 
the room of that product; as the rate of copnice lands will fall upon 
the discovery of coal mines. 3. Or, because tire markets are supplied 
w'ith the same commoc^w cheaper from another place ; as the breed¬ 
ing counties of Em'liwHl must needs fall their rents, by the importa¬ 
tion of Irish 4. Or, because a tax laid on your nati^vc commo¬ 

dities, make whaf^u; larmcr sells cheaper; and k^bour, and what he 
buys, dearer. 

3. Or, the money in the country is less. For the exigencies and uses 
of money not lessening with its quantity, and it being in the same pro¬ 
portion to be omplo) ed and distributed still, in all the parts of its cir¬ 
culation, so much as its ([uantity is lessened, so much must the share 
of every one that has a ri^hl to this money be the less ; W hether he be 
the landholder, for liis goods ; or labourer, for hi? hire ; or merchant, 
for his brokerage. Though the landholder usually linds it first. Be¬ 
cause money failing, and falling short, people have not so much money 
as formerly to layout, and so less money is brought to maikct, by 
which the price of things must necessarily fall. The labourer feels it 
next. For, whert tl c landholder’s rent falls, he must either bate the 
labourer’s* wages, or not employ, or not pay him ; which either way 
makes him feel the want of money. The merchant feels it last. For 
though ho sells less, and at a lower rate, he bu) s also our native co)n- 
modities, which he exports at a lower rate too : and ■\vill be sure to 
leave our native commodities unboiight, uj)on the hands of the fanner, 
or manufacturer, rather than export them to a market, which will not 
afford him returns \vith i>rofit. 

If one-third of the money employed in trade, were locked up, or 
gone out of England, must not the landholders necessarily receive one 
third less for their, goods, and consequently rents fall; a less quantity 
of money by one third being to be distributed amongst an equal num¬ 
ber of receivers?* Indeed, people not perceiving the money to begone, 
arc apt to be jealous one of another; and each suspecting another’s 
inequality of gain to rob him of his share, every one will be employing 
his skill, and power, the best he can, to retrieve it again, and to bring 
money into his pocket, in the same plenty as for»icrly. But this is but 
scrambling amongst ourselves, and helps no more against our want, 
than the pulling off a short coverlet will, amongst children that lie 
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together, preserve them all from the cold. Some will starve, unless 
the lather of the family provide better, and enlarge the scanty cover¬ 
ing. This pulling and contest is usually between tlic landed-man and 
the merchant. For the labourer’s share, being seldom more than a 
bare subsistence, ne\ er allows that body of men, time, or opportunity 
to raise their thoughts above that, or struggle with the richer for theirs 
(as one common interest; unless when some common and great dis¬ 
tress, unitingthem in one universal ferment, makes them forget respect, 
and emboldens them to crave their wants with armed force : and then 


sometimes they break^in upon the ricli, and sweep all like a deluge. 
But tliis rarely bappens but in the male-administration of neglected, or 
mismanaged government. 

Tile usual struggle and contest, as I said'ui^Gye, in the decays of 
wealth and riches, is between the landed-man, ant' .he merchant, with 
whom I may here join the monied-man. The hif.-ded-man finds him¬ 
self aggrieved, by the falling of his rents, and the streightening of his 
fortune, whilst the monied-man keeps up liis gain, and the merchant 
thrives and grows rich by trade. These, he thinks, steal his income into 
their pockets, build their fortunes upon his ruin, and ingross more of 
the riches of the nation than comes to their share. He, therefore, 
endeavours,' by lavys, to keep up the value of lands which he suspects 
lessened by the other’s excess of profit: but all in vain. The cause is 


mistaken, and the remedy too. It is not the merchant’s nor monied- 


man’s gains that makes land fall : but the w'ant of money and lessen¬ 
ing of our treasure, wasted by extravagant expences, and a mismanaged 
trade, which the land always first feels. If the landed-gentleman will 
have, and by his example make it fashionable to have, more claret, 
spice, silk, and other foreign consumable wares, than our exportation 
of commodities docs exchange for ; money must unavoidably follow to 
balance the account, and pay the debt. And therefore, 1 fear that an¬ 
other proposal I hear talked of, to hinder the exportation of money and 
bullion, will shew more our need of care to keep our money from going 
from us, than a way and method how to preserve it here. 

It is death in Spain to export money ; and yet they, who furnish all 
the world with gold and silver, have least of it amongst themselves. 
Trade fetches it away from that lazy and indigent people, notwith¬ 
standing all their artificial and forced contrivances -to keep it there. It 
follows trade, against the rigour of their laws; and their want of foreign 
commodities makes it openly be carried out at noon-day. Nature has 
bestowed mines on several parts of the world: but their riches are only 
for the industrious and frugal. 'Whomsoever else they visit, it is with 
the diligent and sober only they stay. And if the virtue and provident 
way of living of our'ancestors (content with our native conveniences 
of life, without the costly itch after the materials of pride and luxury 
from abroad) were brought in fashion and countenance again stmongst 
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US ; this alone would do more to keep and increase our wealth, and 
enrich qur land, than all our paper helps, about interest, money, bul¬ 
lion, &c. which however eagerly we may catch at, will not, I fear, with¬ 
out better husbandry, keep us from sinking, whatever contrivances wc 
may have recourse to. It is with a kisigdom as with a family. Spend¬ 
ing less than our own commodities will pay for, is the sure and only 
way for the nation to grow rich. And when that begins once seriously 
to be considered, and our faces and steps are in earnest turned that 
way, we may hope to have our rents rise, and the publick stock thrive 
again. Till then, wc in vain, I fear, cndcavoui*with noise, and weaijons 
of law, to drive the v;olf from our own to one another’s doors : the 
breed ought to be extiijifatcd out of the island. For want, brought in 
by ill-managejnmt|and nursed up by expensive vanity, will make the 
nation poor and Sflre nobody. • 

If three millions were necessary for the carryirfg on the trade of 
England, whereof one million were for the landholder to maintain him ; 
another were for the payment of the labourer and handicraftsman ; 
and the third were the share of the brokers, coming to them for their 
care and pains in distributing ; if one million of this money were gone 
out of the kingdom, mu%t there not be one-third less to be shared 
amongst them for the product of their land, their J^bour and their dis¬ 
tribution ? I do not say they will feel it at the same time. But the 
landholder having nothing, but what the product of his land will yield; 
and the buyer, according to the plenty, or scarcity of money he has, 
always setting the price upon what is offered to sale; the landholder 
must be content to take the market-rate for what he brings thither ; 
which always following the scarcity or plenty of money, if any part -of 
our mone^ be gone, he is sure first to find it in the price of his com¬ 
modities. For the broker and merchant, though he sell cheaper, yet 
he buys cheaper too : and he will be,sure to get by his returns, or let 
alone a commodity, which will not produce him gain ; and whatso¬ 
ever is so alone, and left upon hands, always turns to the land¬ 
holder’s loss. 

Supposing that of our woollen manufacture, foreign markets took off 
one half, and the other half were consumed amongst ourselves : if a 
sensible part (as one-third) of our coin were gone, and so men had 
equally one-third less money than they had, (for it is certain, it must 
be tantamount, aijd what I escape of one-third less, anotiier must make 
up) it would follow, that they would have less to lay out in cloaths, as 
well as other things, and so would wear them longer, or pay less for 
them. If a clothier finds a want of vent, he must either sell cheaper, 
or not at all; if he sell cheaper, he must also pay less, both for wool 
and labour; and if the labourer hath less w'ages,^e must also pay less, 
for corn, butter, cheese, flesh, or else forbear some of these quite. In 
all which cases, the price of wool, com, flesh, and the other products 
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of land are brought down, and the land bears the greatest part of the 
loss. For wherever the consumption, or vent of any commodity is 
stopt, there the stop continues on, till it comes to the landholder. And, 
w herever the price of any commodity begins to fall, how many hands 
soever there be between that and die landholder, they all take reprisals 
one upon another, till at last it comes to the landholder, and there the 
abatement of price, of any of his commodities, lessens his income, and 
is a clear loss. The owner of land, which produces the commodity, 
and the last buyer who consumes it, are the two extremes in commerce. 
And though the falling of any sort of commodity in the landholder’s 
hand does not prove so to the last consumer, the arts of intervening 
brokers and ingrossers keeping up the pi-icevA,tlK'ir own advantage, 
yet, whenever want of money, or want of desire in ^itycpy sumer, make 
the ])rice low, that immediately reaches the fust pij^itiucer: nobody be¬ 
tween having any interest to keep it up. 

Now as to the two first causes of falling of rents, falling of interest 
has no influence at all. In the latter it has a great jiart, because it 
makes the money of England less, by making both Englishmen and 
foreigners withdraw, <ir withhold their money. For that which is not 
let loose into trade, is all one whilst hoardwi up, as if it were not in 
being. 

I have heard it brought for a reason, w'hy interest should be reduced 
to four per cent. ‘ That tlicreby the landholder wdio bears the burden 
of the public charge, may be in some degree cased by the falling of 
interest.’ 

This argument will be put right, if you say it will t.tse the borrower, 
and lay the loss on the lender : but it concerns not the land in gene¬ 
ral, unless you will sujipose all landholders in debt. lJut 1 ho))e we 
may yet think that men in England, who have land, have money too ; 
and that l.anded-men, as well as-others, by their providence and good 
husbandry, accommodating their expenses to their income, keep them¬ 
selves from going backward in the world. 

That which is urged, as most deserving consideration and remedy in 
the case is, ‘That it is hard and unreasonable, that one, w'ho has mort¬ 
gaged half his land, should yet pay taxes for the whole, whilst the 
mortgagee goes away with the clear profit of an high interest.’ To 
this I answer : 

I. That, if any man has run himself in debt for ,‘:he service of his 
country, it is fit the publick should reimburse him, and set him free. 
This is a care that becomes the publick justice. That men, if they 
receive no rewards, should at least be kept from suffering, in having 
served their country,, But I do not remember the politv of any 
nation, who altered their constitution in favour of those, whose mis¬ 
management had brought them behind-hand ; possibly, as thinking 
the publick little beholden to those, who had misemployed the stock 
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of their country in the excess of their private expcnces, and, by their 
example, spread a fashion, that carries ruin with it Men’s paying 
taxes of mortgaged lands, is a punishment for ill-husbandry, t\H[iicii 
ought to be discouraged: but it concerns very little the frugal and 
the thrifty. • * 

2. Another thing to be said in reply to this, is. That it is with gen¬ 
tlemen in the country, as with tradesmen in the city. If they will 
own titles to greater estates than really they have, it is their own 
faults, and there is no way left to help them^from paying for them. 
The remedy is in their own hands, to discharge themselves when they 
please. And when they have once sold their land, and paid their 
debts, they will no lo’sgcr pay taxes for what they own, without being 
really theirs e.fc is another way also, whereby they may be relieved, 
as well as a great l^ajiy other inconvcniencies rcmgclied ; a*nd that is 
by a registry : for if the mortgages were registered, land-taxes might 
reach them, and order the lender to pay his proportion. 

I have mot with ])atrons of four per cent, who (amongst many 
other fine things they tell us of) affirm, ‘ That if interest were reduced 
to four per cent, then some men would borrow money at this low rate, 
and pay their debts ; others would borrow more than Siey now do, 
and improve their land ; others would borrow radfe, and employ it in 
trade and manufacture.’ Gilded words, indeed, were there anything 
substantial in them ! These men talk, as if they„mcarvt. to shew us, 
not only the rr isdom, but the riches of Solomon, and would make 
gold and silver as con.mon as stones in the street: but at last, I fear, 
it will be but wit without money, and I wish it amount to that. It is 
without question, that could the countryman and the tradesman take 
up money cheaper than now they do, every man would be forward to 
borrow, and desire that he might have other men’s money to employ 
to his advantage. I confess, those who contend for four per cent, 
have found out a way to set men’s mouths a watering for money at 
that rate, and to increase the number of borrowers in England; if 
any body can imagine it would be an advantage to increase them. 
Hut to answer all their fine projects, I have but this one short ques¬ 
tion to ask them : will four per cent, increase the number of the 
lenders ? If it wUl not, as any man at the very first hearing will 
shrewdly suspect it will not, then all the plenty of money, these eon- 
jurers bestow upo* us, for improvement of land, paying of debts, and 
advancement of trade, is but like the gold and silver, which old 
women believe other conjurers bestow sometimes, by whole lapfuls, on 
poor credulous girls, which, when they bring to the light, is found to 
be nothing but withered leaves; and the posse»ors of it are still as 
much in w'ant of money as ever. 

Indeed, I grant it would be well for England, and I wish it were so, 
that the plenty of money were so great amongst us, that every man 
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could borrow, as much as he could use in trade, for four per cent, nay, 
that men could borrow as much as they could employ for six .per cent 
But even at that rate, the borrowers already are far more than the 
lenders. Why else doth the merchant, upon occasion, pay six per 
cent, and often above that ra\ei for brokage? And why doth the 
country gentleman of ;£iooo per ann. find it so difficult, with all the 
security he can bring, to t.ake up ^{^looo. All which proceeds from 
the scarcity of money, and bad security ; two causes which will not be 
less powerful, to hinder borrowing, after the lowering of interest; and 
I do not see how any ohe can imagine that reducing use to four per 
cent, should abate their force, or how lessening the reward of the 
lender, without diminishing his risque, should'i-Qake him more forward 
and ready to lend. So that these men, whilst thJy/.alk that at four 
per cent, tnen would take up and employ more n^Aey to the publick 
advantage, do but pretend to multiply the number of borrowers among 
us, of which it is certain we have too many already. While they thus 
set men a longing for the golden days of four per cent, methinks they 
use the poor indigent debtor, and needy tradesman, as I have seen 
prating jackdaws do sometimes their young, who, kawing and flutter¬ 
ing about the nest, set all their young oi?es a gaping; but, having 
nothing in their empty mouths but noise and air, leave them as hungry 
as they were before. 

It is true, these men have found out by a cunning project, bow, by 
the restraint of a law, to make the price of money one third cheaper, 
and then they tell John a Nokes that he shall have 10,000 of it to 
employ in merchandise, or cloathing; and John a ..Stiles shall have 
£20,000 more to pay his debts ; and so distribute this money as freely 
as Diego did his legacies, which they are to have, even where they 
can get them. But still these men can instruct the forward bor¬ 
rowers, w'here they shall be furnished, they have perhaps done some¬ 
thing to increase men’s desire, but not made money one jot easier to 
come by. And, till they do that, all this sweet jingling of money in 
their discourses, goes just to the tune of, ‘If all the world were oat¬ 
meal.’ Methink these undertakers, whilst they have put men in 
hopes of borrow'ing more plentifully, at easier rates, for the supply of 
tlieir wants and trades, had done better to have bethought themselves 
of a way how men need not borrow upon use at all : for this would 
be much more advantageous, and altogether as feasijole. It is as easy 
to distribute twenty pair of shoes amongst thirty men, if they pay 
nothing for them at all, as if they paid 4s. a pair ten of them (not- 
■withstanding the statute-rate should be reduced from 6s. to 4s. a pair) 
will be necessitated ^o sit still barefoot, as much as if they were to 
pay nothing for shoes at all. Just so is it in a country, that wants 
money in proportion to trade. It is as easy to contrive how every 
man shall be supplied with what money he needs {i.e. can employ in 
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improvement of land, paying his debts, and returns of his trade) for 
nothing, as for four per cent. . Either we have already more money 
than the‘ owners will lend, or we have not. If part of the money 
which is now in England, will not be lent at the rate interest is at 
present at, will men be more ready to. lend, and borrowers be furnished 
for all those brave purposes, more plentifully, when money is brought 
to four per cent. ? If people do already lend all the money they, have, 
above their own occasions, whence are those, who will borrow more 
at four per cent, to be supplied ? Or is there such plenty of money, 
and scarcity of borrowers, that there needs th#reducing of interest to 
four per cent, to bring men to take it ? 

All the imaginable ways of increasing money in any country, are 
these two : cither t'y ctig it in the mines of our own, or get it from 
our ncighbdbi-f?” Iihat four per cent, is not of the natu?e of the 
dcusing-rod, or virg'uhi divin.a, able to discover mines of gold and 
silver, I believe will easily be granted me. The way of getting from 
foreigners, is either by force, borrowing, or trade. And whatever 
ways, besides these, men may fancy, or propose, for increasing of 
money, (except they intend to set up for the philosopher’s stone) 
would be much the same vyth a distracted man’s device, diat I knew, 
who, in the beginning of his distemper, first discovered himself to be 
out of his wits, by getting together and boiling a great number of 
groats, with a design, as he said, to make them plin^/.ir. ^i;ow thicker. 
That four per cent, will raise armies, discipline soldiers,' and make 
men valiant, and fitter to conquer countries, and enrich themselves 
with the spoils, I jhink was never pretended. And that it will not 
bring in more of our neighbour’s money upon loan, than we have at 
present amangst us, is so visible in itself, that it will not need any 
proof; the contenders for four per cent, looking upon it as an undeni¬ 
able truth, and making use of it as an argument, to shew the advan¬ 
tage it will be to the nation, by lessening the use paid to foreigners, 
who upon falling of use will take home their money. And, for the 
last way of increasing our money, by promoting of trade, how much 
lowering of interest is the way to that, I have, I suppose, shewed you 
already. 

Having lately met with a little tract, entituled, ‘ A Letter to a friend 
concerning usury,’ printed this present year, 1690 ; which gives in 
short, the argument's of some treatises printed many years since, for 
the lowering of interest; it may not be amiss consider them. 

‘ I. An high interest decays trade. The advantage from interest is 
greater than the profit from trade, which makes the rich merchants 
give over, and put out their stock to interest, and tie lesser merchants 
bicak.’ 

Answ. This was printed in 1621, when interest was at ten per cent. 
And whether England had ever a more flourishing trade than at that 
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time, must be left to the judgment of those, who have considered the 
growing strength and riches of this kingdom in Queen Elizabeth’s and 
King James I.’s reigns. Not that I impute it to high interest, but to 
other causes I have mentioned, wherein usury had nothing to do. 
But if this be thought an argument now in 1690, when the legal 
intcrc.st is six per cent., I desire 'those, who think fit to make use of 
it, to name those rich merchants, who have given over, and put out 
their stocks to interest. 

2. ‘ Interest being at ten per cent, and in Holland at six, our neigh¬ 
bour merchants undcrsfll us.’ 

Answ. The legal interest being here now at six per cent, and in 
Holland not limited by law, our neighbour merchants undersell us, 
because they live more frugally, and are contcht with less profit. 

3. ‘ Interest being lower in Holland than in E^glrip<’ Jheir contri¬ 
butions to war, works of piety, and all charges of I'ae state, are cheaper 
to them than to us.’ 

Answ. This needs a little explication. Contributions, greater or 
less, I understand : but contributions cheaper or dearer, I confess I 
do not. If they manage their wars and charges cheaper than we, the 
blame is not to be laid on high or low interest. 

4. ‘ Interest being so high, prevents the building of shipping, which 
is the strength and safety of our island, most merchant-ships being 
built in Holland.’ 

Answ. Though .this argument be now gone, such ships being pro¬ 
hibited by a law, I will help the author to one as good. The Dutch 
buy our rape-seed, make it into oil, bring it back to us, and sell it 
with advantage. This may be as well said to be -from high interest 
here, and low there. But the truth is, the industry and frugality of 
that people, makes them content to work cheaper, and sell at less 
profit than their neighbours, and so get the trade from them. 

5. ‘ The high rate of usury makes land sell so cheap, being not 
worth more than fourteen or fifteen years purchase ; whereas in Hol¬ 
land, where interest is at six, it is worth above twenty-five. So that 
a low interest raises the price of land. Where money is dear, land is 
cheap.’ 

Answ. This argument plainly confesses, that there is something else 
regulates the price of land, besides the rate of interest; else, when 
money was at ten per cent, here, should lartd have been at ten years 
purchase, whereas he confesses it then to have been at fourteen or 
fifteen. One may suppose, to favour his hypothesis, he was not 
forward to speak the most of it. And interest, as he says, being at 
six per cent, in Holland, land there should have sold, by that rule, for 
sixteen and an half years purchase; whereas he says, it was worth 
about twenty-five. And Mr. Manly says, p. 33, ‘ That money in France 
being at seven per cent., noble land sells for thirty-four and thirty-five 
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years purchase, and ordinary land for twenty-five.’ So that the true 
conclusion from hence is, not what our author makes, but this ; That 
it is not the legal interest, but something else, that governs the rate 
of land. I grant his position, That where money is dear, land is 
cheap, and vice versd. But it mn,st be so by the natural, not legal 
interest For, where money will be lent on good security, at -four or 
five per cent., it is a demonstration that there is more than will be 
ventured on ordinary credit in trade. And when this plenty becomes 
general, it is a sign there is more money than can be employed in 
trade ; which cannot but put many upon seeking purchases, to lay it 
out in land, and to raise the price of land, by making more buyers than 
sellers. ^ 

6. ‘ It is not probable lenders will call in their money, when they 
‘ cannot mHviLtgrcatcr interest anywhere. Besides, their seaurity upon 
‘ land will be bcttei.’* 

Answ. Some unskilful and timorous men wall call in their money ; 
others put it into the banker’s hands. But the bankers and skilful will 
keep it up, and not lend it, but at the natural use, as we have shown. 
But how securities will be mended, by lowering of interest, is, 1 con¬ 
fess, beyond my comprehension. 

OF RAISING OUR COIN. 

Bfing now upon the consideration of interest ac d me: ”y, give me 
leave to say one word more on this occasion, which may not be wholly 
unseasonable at this time. I hear a talk up and down of raising our 
money, as a me^s to retain our wealth, and keep our money from 
being carried away. I wish those, that use the phrase of raising our 
money, had some clear notion annexed to it; and that then they would 
examine, ‘ Whether, that being true, it would at all serve to those ends, 
for which it is proposed ? 

The raising of money, then, signifies one of these two things ; either 
raising the value of our money, or raising the denomination of our coin. 

The raising the value of money, or any thing else, is nothing, but 
the making a less quantity of it exchange for any other thing, that 
would have been taken for it before, v. g. If 5s. will exchange foi-, or, 
(as we call it) buy a.bushcl of wheat ; if you can make 4s. buy another 
bushel of the same wheat, it is plain the value of your money is raised, 
in respect of wheaf, one fifth. But thus nothing can raise, or fall the 
value of your money, but the proportion of its plenty, or scarcity, in 
proportion to the plenty, scarcity, or vent of any other commodity, 
with which you compare it, or for which you would exchange it. And 
thus silver, which makes the intrinsick value of m«ney, compared with 
itself, under any stamp, or denomination of the same, or different coun¬ 
tries, cannot be raised. For an ounce of silver, whether in pence, 
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groatg, or crown-pieces, stivers, or ducatoons, or in bullion, is and al¬ 
ways eternally will be, of equal value to any other ounce of silver, un¬ 
der ,what stamp, or denomination soever; unless it can be shewn that 
any stamp can add any new or better qualities to one parcel of silver, 
which another parcel of silver w«iBts. 

Silver, therefore, being always of equal value to silver, the value of 
coin, compared with coin, is greater, less, or equal, only as it has more, 
less, or equal silver in it: and in this respect, you can by no manner 
of way raise, or fall your money. Indeed most of the silver of .the 
world, both in money afid vessels, being alloyed (i. e. mixed with some 
baser metals) fine silver, (i. e. silver separated from all alloy) is usually 
dearer than so much silver alloyed, or mixed with baser metals. Be¬ 
cause, besides the weight of the silver, those who,have need of fine 
(i. e. unmixed silver ; as gilders, wire-drawers, &c.) mii^, according to 
tlieir need, besides an equal weight of silver, mi*d with other metals, 
give an overplus to reward the refiner’s skill and pains. And in this 
case, fine silver, and alloyed or mixed silver, are considered as two dis¬ 
tinct commodities. But no money being coined here, or almost any 
where, of pure, fine silver, this concerns not the value of money at all; 
wherein an qjual quantity of silver is always of the same value with 
an equal quantity of,silver, let the stamp, or the denomination be what 
it will. 

All then, that can be done in this great mystery of raising money, is 
only to altei/fhe de'iiomination, and call that a crown now, which be¬ 
fore, by the law, was but a part of a crown. For example : supposing, 
according to the standard of our law, 5s. or a crown,,were to weigh an 
ounce, (as it does now, wanting about 16 grains) whereof one-twelfth 
were copper, and eleven-twelfths silver, (for thereabouts it is) it is plain 
here, it is the quantity of silver gives the vaiue to it. For let another 
piece be coined of the same weight, wherein half the silver is taken 
out, and copper, or other alloy, put into the place, every one knows it 
will be worth but half as much. For the value of the alloy is so in¬ 
considerable as not to be reckoned. This crown now must be raised, 
and from henceforth our crown-pieces, coined one twentieth lighter; 
which is nothing but changing the denomination, calling that a crown 
now, which yesterday was but a part, viz. nineteen twentieths of a 
crown; whereby you have only raised 19 parts to' the denomination 
formerly given to 20. For I think no body can be„so senseless as to 
imagine, that 19 grains, or ounces of silver can be raised to the value 
of 20; or that 19 grains, or ounces of silver shall at the same time ex¬ 
change for, or buy as much corn, oil, or wine, as 20; which is to raise 
it to the value of 20. For if 19 ounces of silver can be worth 20 ounces 
of silver, or pay for as much of any other commodity, then 18, 10, or 
one ounce may do the same. For, if the abating one twentieth of the 
quantity of the sikwer of any coin, does not lessen its value, the abating 
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nineteen-twentieths of the quantity of the silver of any coin, \^ill not 
abate its value. And so a single threepence, or a single penny, being 
called a crown, will buy 3 s much spice, or silk, or any other com^iod- 
ity, as a crown piece, which contains 20 or 60 times as much silver : 
which is an absurdity so great, and 1 think no body will want eyes to 
see, and sense to disown. 

Now this raising your money, or giving a less quantity of silver the 
stamp and denomination of a greater, may be done two ways. 

r. By raising one species of your money. 

2. By raising all your silver coin, at once, pfoportionably ; wnich is 
the thing, I suppose, now proposed. 

I. The raising of one species of your coin, beyond its intrinsick 
value, is <j,one^ by coining any one species, (which in account bears 
such a proportiun to the other species of your coin) with lests silver in 
it, than is required by that value it bears in your mo'ney. 

For example : a crown with us goes for 60 pence, a shilling for 12 
pence, a tester for 6 pence, and a groat for 4 pence : and accordingly, 
the proportion of silver in each of them, ought to be as 60, 12, 6, and 
4. Now, if in the mint there should be coined groats, or testers, that 
being of the same alloy with our other money, had butjtwo-thirds of 
the weight, that those species are coined at now ;«or else, being of the 
same weight, were so alloyed, as to have one third of-the silver, re¬ 
quired by the present standard, changed into coppey ana should thus, 
by law, be made current; (the rest of your silver l^loney ^eing kept to 
the present standard in weight and fineness) it is plain, those species 
would be raised one third part; that passing for 6d. which had but the 
silver of 4d. in it; and would be all one, as if a groat should by law be 
made curfent for 6d. and every 6d. in payment pass for qd. This is 
truly raising these species : but is no more in effect, than if the mint 
should coin clipped money. And has, besides the cheat that is put 
by such base, or light money, on every particular man that receives it, 
that he wants one third of that real value, which the publick ought to 
secure him, in the money it obliges him to receive, as lawful and cur¬ 
rent. It has, I say, this great and unavoidable inconvenience to the ‘ 
publick ; that, besides the opportunity it gives to domestick coiners to 
cheat you with lawful money, it puts it into the hands of foreigners to 
fetch away your ihoney, without any commodities for it. For if they 
find that two penny weight of silver, marked with a certain impression, 
shall here in England be equivalent to 3d. weight marked with another 
impression, they will not fail to stamp pieces of that fashion ; and so 
importing that base and low coin, will, here in England, receive 3d. 
for 2d. and quickly carry away your silver in exchange for copper, or 
barely the charge of coinage. * 

This is unavoidable in all countries, where any one species of their 
money is disproportionate in its intrinsick value, (i. e. in its due pro- 
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portion of silver to the rest of the money of that country) an incon¬ 
venience so certainly attending the allowance of any base species of 
monty to be current, that the king of France could not avoid it, with 
all his watchfulness. For though, by edict, he made his 4 sols pieces 
(whereof 15 were to pass for a Frehch crown, though 20 of them had 
not so 'much silver in them, as was in a French crownpiece) pass in 
the inland parts of his kingdom, 15 for a crown in all payments ; yet 
he durst not make them current in the seaport towns, for fear that 
should give an opportunity to their importation. But yet this caution 
served not the turn : they were still imported ; and by this means, a 
great loss and damage brought upon his country. So that he was 
forced to cry them down, and sink them to neat their intrinsick value. 
Whereby a great many particular men, who had quantities gf that spe¬ 
cies in their hands, lost a great part of their estates ; and every one, 
that had any, lost proportionably by it. 

If we had groats, or sixpences, current by law amongst us, that 
wanted one third of the silver, which they now have by the standard, 
to make them of equal value to our other species of money; who can 
imagine, that our neighbours would not presently pour in quantities of 
such money «pon us, to the great loss and prejudice of the kingdom ? 
The quantity of silviir, that is in each piece, or species of coin, being 
that, which makes its real and intrinsick value, the due proportions 
of silver ougI]j[,to hejeept in each species, according to the respective 
rate, set on each of them by law. And, when this is ever varied from, 
it is but a trick to serve some present occasion ; but is always with 
loss to the country, where the trick is played. • 

2. The other way of raising money is by raising all your silver coin 
at once, the proportion of a crown, a shilling and a penny, in reference 
to one another, being still kept, (viz. That a shilling shall weigh one- 
fifth of a crown piece, and a pennyweight one twelfth of a shilling, in 
standard silver) but out of every one of these, you abate one-twentieth 
of the silver, they were rvont to have in them. 

If all the species of money be, as it is called, raised, by making each 
of them to have one twentieth less of silver in them than formerly ; 
and so your whole money be lighter than it was; the following will be 
some of the consequences of it. 

I. It will rob all creditors of one-twentieth (or 5 per cent.) of their 
debts, and all landlords one-twentieth of their quit-rents for ever ; and 
in all other rents, as far as their former contracts reach, (of 5 per cent.) 
of their yearly income ; and this without any advantage to the debtor, 
or farmer. For he, receiving no more pounds sterling for his land, or 
commodities, in thi^ new lighter coin, than he should have done of 
your old and weightier money, gets nothing by it If you say, yes, he 
will receive more crown, half-crown, and shilling pieces, for what he 
now sells for new money, than he should have done, if the money of 
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the old standard had continued ; you confess your money is not^ raised 
in value, but in denomination : since what your new pieces want in 
weight, must now be made up in tlicir number. But, which way soever 
this falls, it is certain, the publick (which most men think ought fo be 
the only reason of changing a settledJaw, and disturbing the common, 
current course of things) receives not the least profit by it. May, as 
wc shall sec by and by, it will be a great charge and loss to the king¬ 
dom. But this, at first sight, is visible ; that in all payments to be 
received upon precedent contracts, if your money be in effect raised, 
the receiver will lose 5 per cent. For monfcy having been lent, and 
leases and other bargains made, when money was of the same weight 
and fineness, that it now, upon confidence that under the same 
name of pounds, shillings, and pence, they should receive the same 
value, i. e.'tue same quantity of silver, by giving the dcwoininalion 
now to less cjuantities of silver by one-twentieth, you take from them 
5 per cent, of ihcir due. 

When men go to market, to buy anj'' other commodities with their 
new', but lighter money, they will find 20s. of their new money will 
buy no more of any commodity than 19 would before. For it not 
being the denomination, l^jit the quantity of silver, that gives the value 
to any coin, 19 grains, or parts, of silver, however denominated, or 
marked, will no more be worth, or pass for, or buy so much of any 
other commodity, as 20 grains of silver will, than 19s. will pass for 20s. 
If any one thinks a shilling, or a crown in name,*'iSis i,*. value from 
the denomination, and not from the quantity of silver in it, let it be 
tried ; and hcrcajier let a penny be called a shilling, or a shilling be 
called a crown. I believe no body would be content to receive his 
rlebts, or jcnts in such money : which, though the law should raise 
thus, yet he foresees he should lose cleven-tw'clfths by the one, and by 
the other four-fifths of the value he received ; and would find his new 
sliilling, which had no more silver in it than one twelfth of w'hat a 
shilling had before, would buy him of corn, cloth, or w'ine, but one- 
twelfth of what an old shilling would, 'i'his is as plainly so in the 
raising, as you call it, your crown to 5s. and 3d. or (w'hich is the same 
thing) making your crown one twentieth lighter in silver. The only 
difference is, that the loss is so great, (it being eleven twelfths) that 
every body sees, a*id abhors it at first proposal ; but, in the other (it 
being but one twepticth, and covered with the deceitful name of raising 
our money) people do not so readily observe it. If it be good to raise 
the crown-piece this way, one twentieth this week, I suppose it will be 
as good and profitable to raise it as much again the next week. For 
there is no reason, why it will not be as good to raise it again, another 
one twentieth, the next week, and so on ; whercfti, if you jiroceed but 
ten weeks successively, you will, by new-year’s day next have every 
half-crown raised to a crown, to the loss of one-half of people’s debts 
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and rents, and the king’s revenue, besides the confusion of ail your 
affairs : and, if you please to go on in this beneficial way of raising 
your money, you may, by the same art, bring a pennyweight oi silver 
to be'a crown. 

Silver, i.c. the quantity of pure .silver, separable from the alloy, makes 
the real value of money. If it does not, coin copper with the same 
stamp and denomination, and sec whether it will be of the same value. 
I suspect your stamp will make it of no more w'orth, than the copper 
money of Ireland is, which is its weight in copper, and no more. That 
money lost so much to Ireland, as it passed for, above the rate of cop¬ 
per. But yet I think nobody suffered so much by it, as he, by whose 
authority it was made current. 

If silver give the value, you will saj', what need is there then of the 
charge of Goinage? May not men exchange silver by w#igh*, for other 
things ; make their bargains, and keep their accounts in silver by 
weight ? This might be done, but it has these inconveniences : 

1. The weighing of silver to every one we had occasion to pay it 
to, would be very troublesome, for every one must carry about scales 
in his pocket. 

2. Scales would not do the business. For, in the next place, every 
one cannot distinguish between fine and mixeS silver; so that though he 
receive the full weight, he was not sure he received the full weight of 
silver, since there might be a mixture of some of the baser metals, 
which he wasMot to discern. Those, who have had the care and 
government of politick societies, introduced coinage, as a remedy to 
those two inconveniences. The stamp was a warrantry of the pub- 
lick, that, under such a denomination, they should receive a piece 
oi such a weight, and such a fineness ; that is, they should .’-eccive so 
much silver. And this is the reason, why the counterfeiting the st.amp 
is made the highest crime, and has the weight of treason laid upon 
it: because the stamp is the publick voucher of the intrinsick value. 
The royal authority gi\ cs the stamp ; the law allows and confirms the 
denomination: and both together give, as it were, the publick faith, as 
a security, that sums of money, contracted for, under such denomina¬ 
tions, shall be of such a value, that is, shall have in them so much 
silver. For it is silver, and not names, that pays debts, and purchases 
commodities. If therefore, I have contracted for twenty crowns, and 
the law then has required, that each of those crowns should have an 
ounce of silver; it is certain my bargain is not made good, I am de¬ 
frauded (and whether the publick faith be not brokcjt with me, I leave 
to be considered) if, paying me twenty crowns, the law allots them to 
be such as have but nineteen twentieths of the silver they ought to 
have, and really had In them, when 1 made my contract. 

2. It diminishes all the king’s revenue 5 per cent. For though the 
same number of pounds, shillings and pence are paid into the exche- 
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quer, as were wont, yet these names being given to coin that haye each 
of them one twentieth less of silver in them; and that being not a 
secret concealed from strangers, no more than from his own subjects, 
they will sell the king no more pitch, tar or hemp, for 20s. after the 
raising your money, than they woultUbefore for 19 : or, to speak in the 
ordinary phrase, they will raise their commodities 5 per cent; as you 
have raised your money 5 per cent. And it is well if they stop there. 
For usually in such changes, an outcry being made of your lessening 
your coin, those, who have to deal with you, takijig the advantage of 
the alarm, to secure themselves from any los# by your new trick, raise 
their price even beyond the par of your lessening your coin. 

I hear of two inconv.cnicnccs complained of, which it is proposed by 
this project to remedy. 

The oiR; is the melting down of our coin ; the other, the carrying 
away of our bullion. • I'hese are both inconvenience's which, I fear, we 
lie under. but neither of them will be in the least removed, or pre¬ 
vented, by the proposed alteration of our money. 

I. It is past doubt that our money is melted down. The reason 
whereof is evidently the cheapness of coinage. P'or a tax on wine ptiy- 
ing the coinage, the partigular owners paying nothing foy it. So that 
100 ounces of silver coined, comes to the owner^t the same rate, as 
100 ounces of standard silver in bullion. For delivering into the 
mint hi.s silver in bars, he has the same quantity of silver delivered 
out to him again in coin, without any charges to Aim. HVhereby, if at 
any time he has occasion for bullion, it is the same thing to melt down 
our milled monc^', as to buy bullion from abroad, or take it in exchange 
for other commodities. Thus our mint, to the only advantage of our 
officers, but at the public cost, labours in vain, as will be found. But 
yet this makes you not have one jot less money in England, than you 
would have otherwise ; but only makes you coin that, which otherwise 
would not have been coined, nor perhaps been brought hither: and 
being not brought hither by an over-balance of your exportation, can¬ 
not stay when it is here. It is not any sort of coinage does, or can 
keep your money here; that wholly and only depends upon the balance 
of your trade. And had all the money in king Charles the 11 , and 
king James the Il.’s time, been minted, according to his new proposal, 
this raised money ^oukl have been gone, as well as the other, and the 
remainder had bqcn no more, nor no less than it is now. Though I 
doubt not but the mint would have coined as much of it, as it has of 
our present milled money. The short is this : an over-balance of trade 
with Spain brings you in bullion ; cheap coinage, when it is here, car¬ 
ries it into the mint, and money is made of it; but, if your exportation 
will not balance your importation in other parts of your trade, away 
must your silver go again, whether monied or not monied. For where 
goods do not, silver must, pay for the commodities you spend. 
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That'this is so, will appear by the books of the mint, where may be 
seen how much milled money has been coined in the two last.rcigns. 

• And in a paper I have now in my hands, (supposed written by a man 
not wholly ignorant in tire mint) it is confessed, that whereas one- 
third of the current payments weVd some time since of milled money, 
there is not now onc-twcnticth. Gone then it is ; but let not any one 
mistake and think it gone, because in our present coinage an ounce 
wanting about i6 grains, is denominated a crown : or that (as is now 
proposed) an ounce waning 40 grains, being coined in one piece, and 
denominated a crown, would have stopped it, or will (if our money be so 
altered) for the future fix it here. Coin what quantity of silver you 
please, in one piece, and give it the denomination of a crown ; when 
your money is to go, to pay your foreign debts, (or else it wilt not go 
out at all) y-our heavy money (/. that -which is -weight according to 
its denomination, b"y the standard of the mint) -will be that which -will 
bo melted down, or carried away in coin by the exporter, whether the 
pieces of each species be by the law bigger, or less. For, whilst coin¬ 
age is wholly paid for by a tax, whatever your size of money be. he 
that has need of bullion to send beyond sea, or silver to make plate, 
need but take*millcd money and melt it dowK, and he has it as cheap 
as if it were in picccs'of eight, or other silver coming from abroad; the 
stamp, which so well secures the w'eight of the milled money, costing 
nothing at all. * 

To this ])crhaps wdl be said, that if this be the effect of milled 
money, that it is so apt to be melted down, it were better to return to 
the old way of coining by the hammer. To which d answer, by no 
means. For, 

1. Coinage by the hammer less secures you from having a'great jiart 
of your money melted down. For in that way there being a greater 
inequality in the weight of the pieces, some being too heavy, and some 
too light; those, who know how to make their advantage of it, cull 
out the heavy pieces, melt them down, and make a benefit of the over¬ 
weight. 

2. Coinage by the hammer exposes y'ou much more to the danger of 
false coin. Because the tools are easily made and concealed, and the 
work carried on with fewer hands, and less noise than a mill; whereby 
false coiners are less liable to discovery. 

3. The pieces not being so round, even, and fairly stamped, nor 
marked on the edges, are exposed to clipping, which milled money is 
not. 

Milled money is, therefore, certainly best for the publick. But, what¬ 
ever be the cause of ipelting dowm our milled money, I do not see how- 
raising our money (as they call it) will at all hinder its being melted 
down. For if our crown-pieces should be coined one-twentieth lighter, 
w'hy should that liinder them from being melted down, more than now? 
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The intrinsick value of the silver is not altered, as we have shewn al¬ 
ready : therefore that temptation to melt them down remains tile same 
as before. 

‘But they are lighter by one twentieth.’ That cannot hinder'them 
from being melted down. For halfporowns are lighter by half, and yet 
that preserves them not. • 

‘ But they are of less weight under the same denomination, and there¬ 
fore, they will not be melted down.’ That is true, if any of these pre¬ 
sent crowns, that are one twentieth heavier, are current for crowns at 
the same time. For then they will no morelnelt down the new light 
crowns, than they will the old clipped ones, which are no more worth 
in coin and talc, than^in weight and bullion. But it cannot be sup¬ 
posed, that men will part with their old and heavier money, at the 
same ratt*that the lighter, new coin goes at, and pay away their old 
crowns for 5s. in tale, when at the mint they will "yield them 5s. 3d. 
And then if an old milled crown goes for 5s. 3d. and a new milled 
crown (being so much lighter) goes for a crown, what, I pray, will be 
the odds of melting down the one, or the other ? The one has one 
twentieth less silver in it, and goes for one twentieth less; and so being 
weight they are melted dpwn upon terms. If it be a convenience to 
melt one, it will be as much a convenience to mglt the other : just as 
it is the same convenience to melt milled half-crowns as milled crowns, 
the one having, with half the quantity of silver, half the value. When 
the money is all brought to the new rate, i. e.*to be one twentieth 
lighter, and commodities raised as they will proportionably, what shall 
hinder the meltin^ down of your money then, more than now, I would 
fain know ? If it be coined then, as it is now, gratis, a crown-piece, 
(let it be of what weight soever) will be as it is now, just worth its own 
weight in bullion of the same fineness ; for the coinage which is the 
manufactory about it, and makes all the difference, costing nothing, 
what can make the difference of value? And therefore, whoever wants 
bullion, will as cheaply melt down these new crowns, as buy bullion 
with them. The raising of your money cannot then (the act for free 
coinage standing) hinder its being melted down. 

Nor, in the next place, much less can it, as it is pretended, hinder 
the exportation of our bullion. Any denomination, or stamp, we shall 
give to silver here,‘will neither give silver a higher value in England, 
nor make it less ppized abroad. So much silver will always be worth 
(as we have already shewed) so much silver, given in exchange one for 
another. Nor will it, when in your mint a less quantity of it is raised 
to a higher denomination (as when nineteen twentieths of an ounce 
has the denomination of a crown, which formerly belonged only to 
the whole 20) be one jot raised, in respect of any*other commodity. 

You have raised the denomination of your stamped silver one twen¬ 
tieth, or, which is all one, 5 per cent. And men will presently raise 
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their commodities 5 per cent So that if yesterday 20 crowns would 
exchange for 20 bushels of wheat, or 20 yards of a certain sort of cloth, 
if you will to-day coin current crowns one twentieth lighter, and make 
them the standard, you will find 20 crowns will exchange for but 19 
bushels of wheat, or 19 yards of tjjat cloth, which will be just .as much 
silver for a bushel, as yesterday. So that, silver being of no more real 
value, by your giving the same denomination to a less quantity of it; 
this will no more give in, or keep your bullion here, than if you had 
done nothing. If this were otherwise, you would be beholden (as some 
people foolishly imagine)(to the clippers for keeping your money. For 
if keeping the whole denomination to a less quantity of silver, be rais¬ 
ing your money (as in effect it is all that is, or can be done in it, by 
this project of making your coin lighter) the clippers have sufficiently 
done that : .and, if their trade go on a little while longer, at the rate it 
has of late, and your milled money be melted dow,a and carried away, 
and no more coined ; your money will, without the charge of new coin¬ 
age, be, by that sort of artificers, raised above five per cent when all 
your current money shall be clipped, and made above one-twentieth 
lighter than the standard, preserving still its former denomination. 

It will possibly be here objected to me, that we see ;£ioo of clipped 
money, above* 5 per cent, lighter than the standard, will buy as much 
corn, cloth, or wine* as ;^ioo in milled money, which is above one 
twentieth heavier ; whereby it is evident that my rule fails, and that it 
is not the quaEtity*of<silver that gives the value to money, but its stamp 
and denomination. To which I answer, that men make their estimate 
and contracts according to the standard, upon supposition they shall 
receive good and lawful money, which is that of full*- weight: and so 
in effect they do, whilst they receive the current money of the country. 
For since £100 of clipped money will pay a debt of ;^ioo as well as 
the weightiest milled money, and a new crown out of the mint will pay 
for no more flesh, fruit, or cloth, than five clipped shillings; it is evi¬ 
dent that they are equivalent as to the purchase of any thing here at 
home, whilst no body scruples to take five clipped shillings, in ex¬ 
change for a weighty milled crown. But this will be quite otherwise 
as soon as you change your coin, and (to raise it as you call it) make 
your money one twentieth lighter in the mint; for then no body will 
any more give an old crown of the former standard, for one of the new, 
than he will now give you 5s. 3d. for a crown: for so much then his 
old crown will yield him at the mint. ^ 

Clipped and undipped money will always buy an equal quantity of 
any thing else, as long as they will without scruple change one for an¬ 
other. And this makes, that the foreign merchant, who comes to sell 
his goods to you, always counts upon the value of your money, by the 
silver that is in it, and estimates the quantity of silver by the standard 
of your mint; though perhaps by reason of clipped, or worn money 
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amongst it, any sum that is ordinarily received is much lighter than 
the stai)dard, and so has less silver in it than what is in a like sum, 
new coined in the mint. But whilst clipped and weighty money will 
equally change one for, another, it is all one to him, whether hfe re¬ 
ceive his money in clipped money, »i4no, so it be but current. For if 
he buy other commodities here with his money, whatever sumJie con¬ 
tracts for, clipped as well as weighty money equally pays for it. If he 
would carry away the price of his commodity in ready cash, it is easily 
i changed into weighty money ; and then, he has not only the sum in 
tale that he contracted for, but the quantity t)f silver he expected, for 
his commodities, according to the standard of our mint. If the quan¬ 
tity of your clipped mqney be once grown so great, that the foreign 
merchant cannot (if he has a mind to it) easily get weight money for 
it, but having sold his merchandize, and received clipped m/jney, finds 
a difficulty to procure what is weight for it; he will in selling his goods 
either contract to be paid in weighty money, or else raise the price of 
his commodities, according to the diminished quantity of silver, in 
your current coin. 

In Holland (ducatoons being the best money of the country, as well 
as the largest coin) mci^ in payments received and paid those indif¬ 
ferently with the other money of the country ; til| of late the coining 
of other species of money, of baser alloy, and in greater quantities, 
having made the ducatoons, either by melting down, or exportation, 
scarcer than formerly, it became difficult to change the baser money 
into ducatoons ; and since that, nobody will pay a debt in ducatoons, 
unless he be allojved half per cent, or more, above the value they were 
coined for. 

To understand this, we must take notice, that guilders is the deno¬ 
mination, that in Holland they usually compute by, and make their 
contracts in. A ducatoon formerly passed at three guilders and three 
stuyvers, or sixty-three stuyvers. There were then (some years since) 
began to be coined another piece, which was called a three guilders 
piece, and was ordered to pass for three guilders, or sixty stuyvers. 
But 21 three guilders pieces, which were to pass for 63 guilders, not 
having so much silver in them as 20 ducatoons, which passed for the 
same sum of 63 guilders, the ducatoons were either melted down in 
their mints (for thw making of these three guilders pieces, or yet baser 
money, with profi|) or were carried away by foreign merchants ; who, 
when they carried back the product of their sale in money, would be 
sure to receive their payment of the number of guilders they contracted 
for, in ducatoons, or change the money they received, into ducatoons : 
whereby they carried home more silver, than if they had taken their 
payment in three guilders pieces, or any othewspecies. Thus duca¬ 
toons became scarce. So that now, he that will be paid in ducatoons, 
must allow half per cent, for them. And therefore the merchants. 
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when they sell any thing now, either make their bargain to be paid in 
ducatodns ; or if they contract for guilders in general, (which will be 
sure to be paid them in the baser money of the country) they raise the 
price' of their commodities accordingly. 

]}y this example, in a neighboyr, country, we may see how our new 
milled money goes away. When foreign trade imports more than our 
commodities will p.ay for, it is certain we must contract debts beyond 
sea, ^nd those must be paid with money, when either we cannot fur¬ 
nish, or they will not take our goods to discharge them. To have 
money beyond sea to pai^ our debts, when our commodities do not 
raise it, there is no other way but to send it thither. And since a 
weighty crown costs no more here than a light one, and our coin be¬ 
yond sea is valued no otherwise than according to the quantity of sil¬ 
ver it has in it, whether we send it in specie, or whether \}ie melt it 
down hero to send it in bullion, (which is the safpst way, as not being 
prohibited) the weightiest is sure to go. But when so great a quantity 
of your money is clipped, or so great a part of your weighty money is 
carried away, that the foreign merchant, or his factor here, cannot 
have his price paid in weighty money, or such as will easily be changed 
into it, then every one will see (when men will no longer take five clip¬ 
ped shillings for a milled, or weighty crownj'that it is the quantity of 
silver that buys commodities and pays debts, and not the stamp and 
denomination which is put upon it. And then too it will be seen 
what a robbery is''cocnmitted on the publick by clipping. Every grain 
diminished from the just weight of our money, is so much loss to the 
nation, which will one time or other be sensibly felt; and which, if it 
be not taken care of, and speedily stopped, will in that enormous 
course it is now in, quickly, I fear, break out into open ill effects, and 
at one blow deprive us of a great part (perhaps near one fourth) of our 
money. For that will be really the case, when the increase of clipped 
money makes it hard to get weighty : when men begin to put a differ¬ 
ence of value between that which is weighty, and light money ; and 
will not sell their commodities, but for money that is weight, and will 
make their bargains accordingly. 

Let the country gentleman, when it comes to that pass, consider, 
what the decay of his estate will be ? When, receiving his rent in the 
tale of clipped shillings, according to his bargain, be cannot get them 
to pass at market for more than their weight. And he that sells him 
salt or silk, will bargain for 55. such a quantity, if he pays him in fair, 
weighty coin, but in clipped money he will not take under 5s. 3d. Here 
you see you have your money, without this new trick»of coinage, raised 
5 per cent. But whether to any advantage of the kingdom, I leave 
every one to judge, u 

Hitherto we have only considered the raising of silver coin, and that 
has been, only by coining it, wjtb Jess sijver iq it, under th? samp d?- 
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nomination. There is another way yet of raising money, which has 
something more of reality, though as little good in it as the’former. 
This tdo, now that we are upon the chapter of raising money, it may 
not be unseasonable, to open a little. The raising I mean, is,’whcn 
either of the two richer metals, (whicji money is usually made of) is by 
law raised above its natural value, in respect of the other. Qold and 
silver have, in almost all ages and parts of the world (where money 
was used) generally been thought the fittest materials to make it of. 
But there being a gp'eat disproportion in the plenty of these metals in 
the world, one has always been valued niucll higher than the other ; 
so that one ounce of gold has exchanged for several ounces of silver : 
as at present, our guinea passing for 21s. 6d. in silver, gold is now 
about fifteen and a half times more worth than silver; there being 
about fift*cn and a half times more silver in 21s. 6d. than tbere is gold 
in a guinea. This being now the market rate of geSd to silver ; if by 
an established law the rate of guineas should be set higher, (as to 
22s. 6d.) they would be raised indeed, but to the loss of the kingdom. 
For by this law, gold being raised 5 per cent, above its natural true 
value, foreigners would find it worth while to send their gold hither, 
and so fetch away our silver at five per cent, profit, and so much loss 
to us. For when so mucTi gold, as would purchase but too ounces of 
silver any where else, will in England purchase the merchant 105 
ounces, what shall hinder him from bringing his gold to so good a 
market; and either selling it at the mint, wher»it »’Wl'. yield so much, 
or having it coined into guineas ? And then (going to market with 
his guineas) ho may buy our commodities at the advantage of 5 per 
cent, in the very sort of his money ; or change them into silver, and 
carry that away with him ? 

On the other side, if by a law you would raise your silver money, 
and make four crowns, or 20s. in silver, equal to a guinea, at which 
rate I suppose it was first coined, so that by your law a guinea should 
pass but for 20s. the same inconveniency would follow. For then 
strangers would bring in silver and carry away your gold, which was 
to be had here at a lower rate than any where else. 

If you say, that this inconvenience is not to be feared ; for that as 
soon as people found, that gold began to grow scarce, or that it was 
more worth than the law set upon it, they would not then part with it 
at the statute rate, as we see the broad pieces that were coined in 
king James the first’s time for 20s. no body will now part with under 
23s. or more, according to the market value ; this I grant is true, and 
it does plainly confess the foolishness of making a law, which cannot 
produce the effect it is made for: as indeedit will not, when you would 
raise the price of silver, in respect of gold, abrve its natural market 
value: for then, as we see in our gold, the price of it will raise itself. 
But on the other side, if you should by a law, set the value of gold 
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above its par ; than people would be bound to receive it at that high 
rate, and so part with their silver at an under value. But supposing, 
that having a mind to raise your silver in respect of gold, you brake a 
law t6 do it, what comes of that.'* If your law prevail, only this ; that, 
as much as you raise silver, you .debase gold, (for they are in the con¬ 
dition of- two things, put in opposite scales, as much as the one rises 
the other falls) and then your gold will be carried away with so much 
clear loss to the kingdom, as you raise silver and debase gold by your 
law, below their natural value. If you raise gold in proportion to sil¬ 
ver, the same effect follorfcs. 

I say, raise silver in respect of gold, and gold in proportion to silver. 
For, when you would raise the value of money, fancy what you will, it 
is but in respect of something you would change it for ; and is done 
only when-you can make a less quantity of the metal, which your 
money is made o* change for a greater quantity, of that thing which 
you would raise it to. 

The effect indeed, and ill consequence of raising either of these two 
metals, in respect of the other, is more easily observed, and sooner 
found in raising gold than silver coin : because your accounts being 
kept, and your reckonings all made in pounds, shillings, and pence, 
which are denominations of silver coins, or numbers of them ; if gold 
be made current at a rate above the free and market value of those two 
metals, every one will easily perceive the inconvenience. But there 
being a law for- itV'yon cannot refuse the gold in payment for so much. 
And all the money, or bullion, people will carry beyond sea from you, 
will be in silver; and the money, or bullion, brought in, will be in gold. 
And just the same will happen, when your silver is raised and gold de¬ 
based, in respect of one another, beyond their true and na*^ural pro¬ 
portion : (natural proportion or value, I call that respective rate they 
find, any where, without the prescription of law.) For then silver will 
be that which is brought in, and gold will be carried out; and that 
still with loss to the kingdom, answerable to the overvalue set by the 
law. Only as soon as the mischief is felt, people will (do what you. 
can) raise the gold to its natural value. For your accounts and bar¬ 
gains being made in the denomination of silver money; if, when gold 
is raised above its proportion, by the law, you cannot refuse it in pay¬ 
ment (as if the law should make a guinea current at 22s. 6d.) you are 
bound to take it at that rate in payment. But if the law should make 
guineas current at 20s. he that has them, is not bound to pay them 
away at that rate, but may keep them, if he pleases, or get more for 
them if he can : yet, from such a law, one of these three things will 
follow. Either l. The law forces them to go at 20s. and then being 
found passing at that rate, foreigners make their advantage of it: Or, 
2. People keep them up, and will not part with them at the legal rate, 
understanding them really to be worth more, and then all your gold 
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lies dead, and is of no more use to trade, than if it were all gone out 
of the kingdom ; Or, 3. It passes for more than the law .allows, and 
then your law signifies nothing, and had been better let alone. Which 
way soever it succeeds, it proves either prejudicial, or ineffectual. If 
the design of your law takes place* the kingdom loses by it: if the 
inconvenience Ibe felt and avoided, your law is eluded. * .■ 

Money is the measure of commerce, and of the rate of every thing, 
and, therefore, ought to be kept (as all other measures), as steady and 
invariable as may be. But this cannot be, iflyour money be made of 
two metals, whose proportion, and, consequently, whose price, con¬ 
stantly varies in respect to one another. Silver, for many reasons, is 
the fittest of all metals to be this measure ; and therefore, generally 
made use^of for money. But then it is very unfit and inconvenient 
that gold, or any other met.il, should be made current, legal money, at 
a standing, settled rate. This is to set a rate upon the varying value 
of things by law, which justly cannot be done ; and is, as I have shewed, 
as far as it prevails, a constant damage and prejudice to the country, 
where it is practised. Suppose fifteen to one, be now the exact par 
between gold and silver, what law can make it lasting ; and establish 
it so, that next year, or twenty years hence, this shall be the just value 
of gold to silver ; and that one ounce of gold shall be just worth fifteen 
ounces of silver, neither more or less ? It is possible, the East-India 
trade sweeping away great sums of gold, may^inibe it scarcer in 
Europe. Perhaps the Guinea trade and mines of Peru, affording it in 
greater abundance, may make it more plentiful; and so its value in 
respect of silver,- come on the one side to be as sixteen, or, on the 
other, as fourteen to one. And can any law you shall make, alter this 
proportion here, when it is so every where else, round about you ? If 
your law set it at fifteen, when it is at the free market rate, in the 
neighbouring countries, as sixteen to one; will they not send thither 
their silver to fetch away your gold, at one sixteen loss to you ? Or if 
you will keep its rate to silver as fifteen to one, when in Holland, 
France, and Spain its market value is but fourteen ; will they not send 
hither their gold, and fetch away your silver, at one fifteen loss to you ? 
This is unavoidable, if you will make money of both gold and silver, 
at the same time, and set fates upon them by law, in respect of one 
another. 

What then 1 (Will you be ready to say) Would you have gold kept 
out of England ? Or, being here, would you have it useless to trade ; 
and must there be no money made of it ? I answer, quite the contrary. 
It is fit the kingdom should make use of the treasure it has. It is 
necessary your gold should be coined, and have yie king’s stamp upon 
it, to secure men in receiving it, that there is so much gold in each 
piece. But it is not necessary that it should have a fixed value set on 
it, by publick authority : it is not convenient that it should, in its vary- 
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ing proportion, have a settled price. Let gold, as other commodities, 
find its own rate. And when, by the king’s image and inscription, it 
carries with it a publick assurance of its weight and fineness; the 
gold money, so coined, will never fail to pass at the known market 
rates, as readily as any other spoctes of your money. Twenty guineas, 
though'designed at first for £20 go now as current for £21 los. as any 
other money, and sometimes for more, as the rate varies. The value, 
or price, of any thing, being only the respective estimate it bears to 
some other, which it corses in conijpetitioii with, can only be known 
by the quantity of the one, which will exchange for a certain quantity 
of the other. There being no two things in nature, whose proportion 
and use does not vary, it is impossible to set a .standing, regular price 
between them. The growing plenty, or scarcity, of either in the market 
(whereby *1 mean the ordinary place, where they are to 'oe had in 
traifick), or the real use, or changing fashion Of the place, bringing 
cither of them more into demand than formerly, presently varies the 
respective value of any two things. You will as fruitlessly endeavour 
to keep tw'o different things steadily at the same price one with 
another, as to keep two things in an equilibrium, where their varying 
weights depend on different causes. Put a pjece of spunge in one scale, 
and an exact counterpoise of silver in the other ; you will be mightily 
mistaken if you imagine, that because they are to-day equal, they shall 
always remain The weight of the spunge varying with every change 
of moisture in'the ail, the silver, in the opposite scale, will sometimes 
rise and sometimes fall. This is just the state of silver and gold, in 
regard of their mutual value. Their proportion, qr use, may, nay, 
constantly does vary, and with it their price. For, being estimated one, 
in reference to the other, they are, as it were, put in opposite scales; 
and as the one raises the other falls, and so on the contrary. 

Farthings, made of a baser metal, may on this account too deserve 
your consideration. For whatsoever coin you make current, above the 
intrinsick value, will alw'ays be damage to the publick, whoever get by 
ip But of this 1 shall not, at present, enter into a more particular en¬ 
quiry ; only this I will confidently affirm, that it is the interest of every 
country, that all the current money of it should be of one and the same 
metal; that the several species should be of the same alloy, and none 
of a baser mixture : and that the standard once thiSs settled, should be 
inviolably ahd immutably kept to perpetuity. For, whenever that is 
altered, upon what pretence soever, the publick will lose by it. 

Since then if will neither bring us in more money, bullion, or trade ; 
nor keep what we have here, nor hinder our weighty money, of what 
denomination soever, from being melted ; to what purpose should the 
kingdom be at the clTarge of coining all opr money anew? For I do 
not suppose any body can propose, that we should have two sorts of 
money, at the same time, one heavier, and theother lighter, as jt come* 
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from the mint ; that is very absurd to imagine. So that if all >our old 
money must be coined over a^ain ; it will indeed be some advantage, 
and tha't a very considerable one, to the officers of the mint. Fo,f they 
being allowed 3s. 6d. (it should be sixteen pence half-penny), for the 
coinage of every pound troy, which very near five and an half per 
cent, if our money bo six millions, and must bo coined all ovSt again, 
it will cost the nation to the mint 330,000. 30,000, if the clipped 

money must escape, because it is already as light as your new 
standard ; do you not own that this design oj new coinage is just oi 
the nature of clipping ? 

This business of money and coinage is by some men, and amongst 
them some very ingenipus persons, thought a gi cat mystery, and very 
hard to be understood. Not that truly in itself it is so, but because 
interesteef people, that treat of it, wrap up the secret, they m*ake advan¬ 
tage of, in a mystical^ obscure, and unintelligible wa^ of talking ; which 
men, from a pre-conceived opinion of the difficulty of the subject, 
taking for sense, in a matter not easy to be penetrated, but by the men 
of art, let pass for current, without examination. Whereas, would they 
look into those discourses, and enquire what meaning their words have, 
they would find, for the nnost par*^, either their positions to be false, 
their deductions to be wrong, or (which often happens) their words to 
have no distinct meaning at all. Where none of these be, there their 
plain, true, honest sense, would prove very easy and ’•■itelligible, if ex¬ 
pressed in ordinary and direct language. * 

That this is so, I shall shew, by examining a printed sheet on this 
subject j entituleij, ‘ Remarks on a paper given in to the lords, &c.’ 

Rem. ‘ It is certain. That what place soever will give most for 
silver by weight, it will thither be carried and sold : and if of the 
money which now passes in England, there can be 5s. 5d. the ounce 
given for standard silver at the mint, when but 5s. 4d. of the very 
same can be given elsewhere for it, it will certainly be brought to the 
mint; and when coined, cannot bo sold (having one penny over value 
set upon it by the ounce), for the same that other plate may be bought 
for, so will be left unmeltcd; at least, it will be the interest of any 
exporter, to buy plate to send out, before money; w'hereas now it is 
his interest to buy money, to send out before plate.’ 

Answ. The author would do w'ell to make it intelligible, how, ‘ of 
the money that now passes in England, at the mint can be given 
5s. 5d. the ounce for standard silver, when but ss. 4d. of the same 
money can be given elsewhere for it’ Next, ‘How it has one penny 
over-valu^set upon it by the ounce, so that, when coined, it cannot 
be sold.’ This to an ordinary reader, looks mysterious; and, 
1 fear, is so, as either signifying nothing at all, or nothing that will 
hold. For 

I, J ash, Who is at the mint, that ‘ can give 53. sd. the ounce for 
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‘stancbrd silver, when no body else can give above 5s. 4d.?’ Is it the 
king, or is it the master-worker, or any of the officers? For to give 
Ss. 5 d. for what will yield but 55. 4d. to any body else, is to give one 
sixty-fifth part more than it is worth. For so much every thing is 
worth, as it will yield. And I do'ilot see how this can turn to account 
to the king, of be borne by any body else. 

2. I ask, ‘ How a penny over value can be set upon it by the ounce, 
‘ so that it cannot be sold?’ This is so mysterious, that I think it near 
impossible. For an cquai quantity of standard silver, will alw'ays be 
just worth an equal quantity of standard silver. And it is utterly im¬ 
possible to make sixty-four parts of standard silver equal to, or worth, 
sixty-five parts of the same standard silver ; which is meant by ‘ setting 
‘ a penny over value upon it by the ounce,’ if that has any meaning a. 
all. Indeed, by the workmanship of it, sixty-four ounces of'-standard 
silver may be made not only worth sixty-five oufices, but seventy or 
eighty. But the coinage, which is all the workmanship here, being 
paid for by a tax, I do not see how that can be reckoned at all : or if 
it be, it must raise every 5s. 4d. coined, to above 5s. 5d. If I carry 
sixty-four ounces of standard silver in bullion to the mint to be coined, 
shall I not have just sixty-four ounces back again for it in coin ? And 
if so, can these sixty-four ounces of coined, standard silver, be possibly 
made worth sixty-five ounces of the same standard silver uncoined, 
when they cost no more ; and I can, for barely going to the mint, 
have sixty-four'ounces of standard silver in bullion turned into coin? 
Cheapness of coinage in England, where it costs nothing, will indeed 
make money be sooner brought to the mint, than any where else ; 
because there I have the convenience of having it made into money 
for nothing. But this will no more keep it in England than‘if it were 
perfect bullion. Nor will it hinder it from being melted down, because 
it cost no more in coin than in bullion : and this equally, whether your 
pieces of the same denomination be lighter, heavier, or just as they 
were before. This being explained, it will be easy to see, whether the 
other things said in the same paragraph be true or false, and particu¬ 
larly, whether ‘it will be the interest of every exporter, to buy plate to 
send out before money.’ 

Rem. ‘ It is only barely asserted. That if silver be raised at the mint, 
that it will rise elsewhere above it; but can never be known till it be 
tried.’ 

Answ. The author tells us, in the last paragraph, that silver, that is 
■worth ‘ but 5s. 2d. per ounce at the mint, is worth 55. 4d. elsewhere.’ 
This, how true, or what inconvenience it hath, 1 will not here examine. 
But, be the inconvenience of it what it will, this raising the money 
he proposes as a remedy : and to those who say, upon raising our 
money, silver will rise too, he makes this answer, that ‘ it can never 
be known whether it will or no, till it be tried.’ To which I reply, 
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That it may be known as certainly without trial, as it can, that two 
pieces of silver that weighed equally yesterday, will weigh'equally 
again fo-morrow in the same scales. 

‘ There is silver, (says our author,) whereof an ounce {i.e. 4S0 grains) 
will change for 5s. 4d.’ (i.e. 496 graiijs) of our standard silver coined. 
To-morrow you coin your money lighter; so that then 55. 4d. will 
have but 472 grains of coined standard silver in it. Can it not then 
be known, without trial, whether that ounce of silver, which to-day 
will change for 496 grains of standard silver coined, will change to¬ 
morrow but for 472 grains of the same standard silver coined? Or 
can any one imagine that 480 grains of the same silver, which to-day 
are worth 496 grains of our coined silver, will to-morrow be worth 
but 472 grains of the same silver, a little differently coined ? He that 
can ha\fc a doubt about this till it be tried, may as well, demand a 
trial to be made, to •prove, that the same thing is, aequiponderant, or 
equivalent to itself. For 1 think it is as clear, that 472 grains of 
silver are equiponderant to 496 grains of silver, as that an ounce of 
silver, that is to-day worth 496 grains of standard silver, should to¬ 
morrow be w'orth but 472 grains of the same standard silver, all cir¬ 
cumstances remaining tlje same, b\it the different weight of the pieces 
stamped : which is that our author asserts, whra he says. That it is 
only barely asserted, &c. What has been said to this, may serve 
also for an answer to the next paragraph. Only I desire it may be 
taken notice of, that the author seems to insinuate* <hat silver goes 
not in England, as in foreign parts, by weight : which is a very dan¬ 
gerous, as well ^as false position ; and which, if allowed, may let into 
our mint what corruption and debasing of our money one pleases. 

Rem. ‘»That our trade hath heretofore furnished us with an over¬ 
plus, brought home in gold and silver, is true : but that we bring home 
from any place more goods than we now export to it, I do not con¬ 
ceive to be so. And more goods might be sent to those parts ; but 
by reason of the great value of silver in this part of the world, more 
money is to be got by exporting silver, than Ijy any other thing that 
can be sent; and that is the reason of it. And for its being mclted- 
down, and sent out, because it is so heavy, is not by their paper 
denied.’ 

Answ. ‘ That wfe bring home from any place more goods than we 
now export, (the.author tells us) he doth not conceive.’ 

Would he had told us a reason for his conceit. But since the money 
of any country is not presently to be changed, upon any private man’s 
groundless conceit, I suppose this argument will not be of much 
weight with many men. I make bold to call it a groundless conceit: 
for if the author please to remember the great sums of money are 
carried every year to the East Indies, for which we bring home con¬ 
sumable commodities; (though I must own it pays us again with 
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advantage) or, if he will examine, how much only two commodities, 
wholly consumed here, cost us yearly in money, (1 mean Canary wine 
and currants,) more than we jjay for, with goods exported to the 
Canaries and Zant ; besides the over-balance of trade upon us in 
several other places, ho will hawc* little reason to say, ‘ he doth not 
conceive'.ve bring home from anyplace more goods than we now 
export to it.’ 

‘ As to what he says, concerning the melting down and exporting 
our money, because it is^hcavy if by heavy, he means, because our 
crown-pieces (and the rest of our s))ccies of money in proportion) are 
23 or 24 grains heavier than he would have them coined : this, who¬ 
ever grants it, I deny upon grounds, which, I suppose, when examined, 
will be found clear and evident. 

Indeed, when your debts beyond sea, to answer the ovcr-hMlance of 
foreign imporiaticms, call for your money, it is certain the heavy 
money, which has the full st.andard weight, will be melted down and 
carried aw.iy, because foreigners v;due not ) our stamp, or denomi¬ 
nation, but your silver. 

He would do well to tell us what he means by ‘ the great value of 
silver in this part of the world.’ For he spe^iks of it as a cause that 
draws away our moiv,y more now than formerly, or else it might as 
well have been omitted as mentioned in this place ; and if he mean, 
by this itart of tli£ world, England, it is scarce sense to say, that the 
great value of Silver i'a England should draw silver out of England. 

If he means the neighbouring countries to England, he should have 
said it, and not doubtfully this part of the world. , 15 ut let him, by 
this part of the world, mean what he will, I daresay every one will 
agree, that silver is not more valued in this, than any other part of the 
world ; nor in this age, more than in our grandfathers’ days. 

I am sorry, if it be true, what he tells us. That ‘ more money is to 
bo got by exportation of silver, than by any other thing that can be 
sent.’ This is an evidence, that ‘ we bi ing home more goods than wc 
export.’ For, till that happens, and has brought us in debt beyond 
sea, silver will cot be exported ; but the overplus of people’s gain, 
being generally laid up in silver, it will be brought home in silver ; 
and so our people will value it as much as any other, in this part of 
the world. ' 

The truth of the case, in short, is this. Whenevejr we, by a losmg 
trade, contract debts with our neighbours, they will put a great value 
on our silver, and ‘ more money will be got by transporting silver than 
anything that can be sent:’ which comes about thus. Suppose that 
by an over-balance of their trade (u hether by a sale of pepper, spices, 
and other East-India 'commodities, it matters not) we have received 
great quantities of goods, within those two or three months from 
Holland, and sent but little thither; so that the accounts balanced, 
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between the inhabitants of England and the United Provinces, we of 
England were a million in their debt; what would follow from^ence ? 
This ; That these Dutch creditors, desiring to have what is due to 
them, give order to their factors and correspondents here, to rettirn it 
to them. For enquiring as we do,’what are the effects of an over¬ 
balance of trade, we must not suppose they invest their debts, in com¬ 
modities, and return their effects that way. A million then being 
to be returned from England to Holland in money, every one seeks 
bills of exchange ; but Englishmen not having debts in Holland to 
answer this million, or any the least part of it, bills are not to be got. 
This presently makes the exchange very high, upon which the bankers, 
&c., who have the conjmand of great quantities of money and bullion, 
send that away to Holland in specie, and so take money here to pay 
it again there, upon their bills, at such a rate of exchange, as gives 
them five, ten, fifteefl, &c. per cent, profit: and thus sometimes a 5s. 
piece of our milled money may truly be said to be worth 5s. 3d., 4d., 6d., 
9d., in Holland. And if this be ‘ the great value of silver in this part 
of the world,’ I easily grant it him. But this value is to be remedied, 
not by the alteration of our mint, but by the regulation and balance of 
our trade. For be your («oin what it will, our neighbours, if they over¬ 
balance us in trade, will not only have a great v^lue for our silver, but 
get it too ; and there will be ‘ more to be got, by exporting silver to 
them, than by any other thing that can be sent.’ 

Rem. ‘ The .alterations of the coins in Spain#and Portugal are no 
way at all like this. For there they altered in denomination near half, 
to deceive thos(» they paid, with paying those, to whom they owed 
one ounce of silver, but half an ounce for it. But, in the alteration 
here designed, to whoever an ounce of silver was owing, an ounce will 
be paid in this money ; it being here only designed, that an ounce of 
money should equal an ounce of silver in value, at home, as well as 
abroad, which now it does not.’ 

Answ. In this paragraph the author confesses the alteration of the 
coin in Spain and Portugal was a cheat; but the ‘ alteration here 
designed,' he says, ‘ is not:’ but the reason he gives for it is admirable, 
viz., ‘ Bcc.ause they there altered in denomination near half,' and here 
denomination is altered but five per cent., for so in truth it is, whatever 
be designed. As if fifty per cent, were a cheat, but five ncr cent, were 
not; because, porhaps, less perceivable. For the two things that are 
pretended to be done here by this new coinage, I fear will both fail, 
viz., I. That ‘to whomsoever an ounce of silver is owing, an ounce of 
silver shall be paid in this money.’ For when an ounce of silver is 
coined, as is proposed, into 5s. 5d., (which is to make our money five 
per cent, lighter than it is now,) I that am to*reccive ;£ioo per aim. 
fee-farm rent, shall I, in this new money, receive 105 or barely too? 
The first, 1 think, will not be said. For if by law you have made it 
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;£ioo, it is certain the tenant will pay me no more. If you do not 
mean that 400 crowns, or 2000 shillings of your new coin shall he 
;^ioo, but there must be five per cent, in tale, added to every 100, you 
are at the charge of new coinage to no other purpose but to breed 
confusion. If I must receive by tale, of this new money for my 
fcc-farni ^ent, it is demonstration that I lose five ounces per cent, of 
the silver that was clue to me. This, a little lower, he confesses in 
these words, ‘ That cvherc a man has a rent-SEC, that can never be 
more, this may somewhat affect it, but so very little, that it will scarce 
ever at all be perceived.^ This very little is five per cent., and if a 
man be cheated of that, so he perceives it not, it goes for nothing. 
But this loss will not affect only such rents as can never be more, but 
all payments whatsoever, that are contracted for, before this alteration 
of our money. t 

2. If it be true,, what he affirms, ‘ That an ounce of money doth 
equal an ounce of silver in value abroad, but not at home then this 
part of the undertaking will also fail. For I deny that the stamp on 
our money does any more debase it here at home, than abroad, or 
make the silver in our money not equal in value to the same weight of 
silver everywhere. The author would have.^ done well to have made 
it out, and not left so great a paradox only to the credit of a single 
assertion. 

Rem. ‘And for what is said in this bill to prevent exportation, 
relates only to< fife Keeping in our coin and bullion, and leaves all 
foreign to be exported still.’ 

Answ. What the author means by our own and foreign bullion, will 
need some explication. 

Rem. ‘ There is now no such thing as payments made ia weighty 
and milled money.’ 

Answ. I believe there are vciy few in town, who do not very often 
receive a milled crown for 5s., and a milled half crowm for 2s. fid. 
But he means, I suppose, in great and entire sums of milled money. 
But I ask, if all the clipped money were called in, whether then all 
the payments would not be in weighty money; and that not being 
called in, whether if it be lighter than your new milled money, the new 
milled money will not be melted down as much as the old ? Which I 
think the author there confesses, or else I understand him not. 

Rem. ‘ Nor will this any way interrupt trade; for trade will find its 
own course; the denomination of money in any country no way con¬ 
cerning that.’ 

Answ. The denomination to a certain w'eight of money, in all coun¬ 
tries, concerns trade ; and the alferation of that necessarily brings 
disturbance to it. *• 

Rem. ‘ For if so be it occasions the coining more money.’ 

Answ. He talks as if it w'ould be ‘ the occasion of coining more 
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money.’ Out of what ? Out of money already coined, or out; of bul¬ 
lion ? Jor I would be glad to know where it is. 

Rem. ‘ It may be some gain to those that will venture to melt down 
the coin, but very small loss (if anj^ to those that shall be paid in the 
new : it is not to be denied, but tnit where any man has a rent-SEC, 
that can never be more, this may somewhat affect it; btfi so very 
little, it will scarce ever at all be perceived.’ 

Answ. As much as it will be gain to melt down their coin, so much 
loss will it be to those who arc paid in new^ viz., 5 per cent, which, I 
suppose, is more than the author would be willing to lose, unless he 
get by it another way. 

Rem. ‘And if the aiteration designed should have the effect of mak¬ 
ing our native commodities any ways dearer—’ 

Answ. Here our author confesses, that proportionably as your money 
is raised, the price of other things will be raised too. But to make 
amends, he says, 

Rem. ‘ It does at the same time make the land which produces them, 
of more than so much more in value.’ 

Answ. This ‘more than so much more in value,’ is more than our au¬ 
thor or anybody else for him, will ever be able to make out. 

The price of things will always be estimated l^the quantity of silver 
given in exchange for them. And if you make your money less in 
weight, it must be made up in tale. This is all th-; •great mystery of 
raising money, and raising land. For example : the manor of Black- 
acre w'ould yesterday have yielded 100,000 crowns, which crown- 
pieces, let us suppose numero roUmdo to weigh each of them an ounce 
of standard silver. To-day your new coin comes in play, which is 5 
per cent, lighter. There is your money raised : the land now at sale, 
yields 105,000 crowns, which is just the same 100,000 ounces of 
standard silver. There is the land raised. And is not this an admir¬ 
able invention, for which the publick ought to be at above ;^ioo,ooo 
charge for new coinage, and all your commerce put in disorder? And 
then to recommend this invention, you arc told, as a great secret, that, 
‘ had not money from time to time, been raised in its denomination, 
lands had not so risen too:’ which is to say, had not your money been 
made lighter, fewer pieces of it would have bought as much land as a 
greater number does now. 

Rem. ‘ The lo?s of payments, there spoken of, will, in no sort, be so 
great, as if the parties, to whom these debts are owing, were now bound 
to receive them in the money now passes, and then melt the same 
down; for at this they will have no cause to complain.’ 

Answ. A very good argument! the clippers h^ve robbed the publick 
of a good part of their money (which men will, some time or other, 
find in the payments they receive) and it is desired the mint may have 
a liberty to be beforehand with those, to whom debts are owing. They 
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are toUl, they wi'.l h ive no reason to complain of it, who suffer this 
loss, because it is not so great as the other. The damage is already 
done Jto the publick, by clipping. Where at last it will light, I cannot 
tell. Hut men, who receive clipped money, not being forced to melt it 
down, do not yet receive any loss by it. V.^hen clipped money will no 
longer change for weighty, then those, who have clipped money in their 
hands, will find the loss of it. 

Rem. ‘ It will make the customs better paid, because there will be 
more money.’ ' 

Answ. That there will be more money in tale, it is possible : that 
there will be more money in weight and rvorth, the author ought to 
shew. And then, whatever becomes of the customs, (which I do not 
hear are unpaid now) the king will lose in the excise above j^3p,ooo per 
annum. For in all taxes where so many pounds, shillings, or pence are 
determined by the law to be paid, there the king will lose 5 per cent. 
The author here, as in other places, gives a good reason for it: for, 
‘ his majesty being to pay away this money by tale, as he received it, 
it will be to him no loss at all.’ 

As if my receiving my rents in full tale, but in money of undervalue 
five per cent, were not so much loss to me) because I was to )ia)' it 
away again by tale, 'i'ry it at 50 per cent the odds only is, that one 
being greater than the other, would make more noise. But the author’s 
great refuge in .fiik is,,that it will not be perceived. 

Rem. ‘If all foreign commodities were to be purchased with this new 
species of money sent out; we agree, that with ;£ioo of it, there could 
not be so much silver, or other commodities bought,‘as with .£100 in 
crow'n-picccs as now coined, because they would be heavier ; and all 
coin in any kingdom but where it is coined, only goes by weight; and 
for the same weight of silver, the same everywhere still will be bought; 
and so there will, with the same quantity of goods. And if those goods 
should cost 5 per cent, more here in England than heretofore, and 
yield but the same money (we mean by the ounce abroad) tlie same 
money brought home and coined, wall yield the importer 5 per cent, 
more at the mint than it heretofore could do, and so no damage to the 
trader at alL’ 

Answ. Here truth forces from the author a confession of two things, 
w’hich demonstrate the vanity and uselessness of the project, i. That 
upon this change of your coin, foreign goods will be raised. Your ow'ii 
goods will cost more five per cent. So that goods of all kinds being 
thereupon raised; wherein consists the raising of your money, when an 
ounce of standard silver however minced, stamped, or denominated, 
will buy no more corpmodities than it did before? This confession 
also shews the falsehood of that dangerous supposition, that money, ‘in 
the kingdom where it is coined, goes not by weight,’ i. e. is not valued 
by its weight. 
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Rem. ‘ It is true, the owners of silver will find a good market for it, 
and no pthers will be damaged; but, on the contrary, the making plenty 
of money will be an advantage to all.’ 

Answ. I grant it true, that if your money were really raised *5 per 
cent, the owners of silver would gct«o much by it, by bringing it to 
the mint to be coined. But since, as is confessett, commg*-litics will 
(upon this raising your money) be raised to 5 per cent, this alteration 
will be an advantage to nobody, but the ofticers of the mint, and 
hoarders of money. » 

Rem. ‘When standard silver was last raised at the mint, (which 
it was from 5s. to 5s. 2d. the ounce, in the 43d of Eliz.) and, for 
above forty years after, silver uncoined was not worth above 4s. lod. 
the ounce which occasioned much coining ; and of money, none in 
those dafs was exported : whereas silver now is worth bmt the very 
same 5s. 2d. the outice still at the mint, and is worth 55. 4d. else¬ 
where. So that if this bill now with the Lords does not happen to 
pass, there can never any silver be ever more coined at the mint; and 
all the milled money will, in a very little time more, be destroyed.’ 

Answ. The reason of so much money coined in queen Elizabeth's 
time, and afterwards, was»not the lessening of your crown-pieces from 
480 to 462 grains, and so proportionably all th« rest of your monejq 
(which is that the author calls raising standard silver from 5s. to ss. 2d. 
the ounce) but from the over-balance of your trade, .Ijringing them in 
plenty of bullion, and keeping it here. • 

How standard silver (for if the author spe.aks of other silver, it is a 
fallacy) should be worth its own weight in standard silver at the mint, 
(2. e. 5s. 2d..the ounce) and be worth more than its own weight in 
standard Silver, (/. c. 5s. 4d. the ounce) in Lombard-street, is a paradox 
that nobody, I think, will be able to comprehend, till it be belter e.x- 
plaincd. It is time to give off coining, if the value of standard silver 
be lessened by it; as it really is, if an ounce of coined standard silver, 
will not exchange for an ounce of uncoined standard silver, unless you 
add 1501- 16 grains overplus toil: which is what the author would 
have taken upon his word, when he says, ‘Silver is worth 5s. 4d. 
elsewhere.’ 

5s. 4d. of money^coined at the mint, the author must allow to be at 
least 495 grains. An ounce is but 480 grains. How men an ounce 
of uncoined standard silver, can be worth 5 s. 4d. (/. e. how 480 grains 
of uncoined standard silver, can be worth 495 grains of the same 
standard silver, coined into money) is unintelligible ; unless the coinage 
of our mint lessens the value of standard silver. 

‘Sir,—C oin and interest are two things of s^ great moment to the 
publick, and of so great concernment in trade, that they ought very accu¬ 
rately to be examined into, and very nicely weighed, upon any propo¬ 
sal of alteration to be made in them. I pretend not to have treated of 
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them here as they deserve. That must be the work of an abler hand, 
I have said something on these subjects, because you required it. And, 
I hope, the readiness of my obedience will excuse to you, the faults I 
have 'committed, and assure you that I am, Sir, 

' Vour most humble serv.ant, 

JOHN LOCKE. 

SHORT observations ON A PRINTED PAPER, 

ENTITULED, 

‘ For encouraging tlie coining of silver money in England, and after 
for keeping it here.' ^ 

The author says, ' Silver yielding the proposed 2cl. or 3d. more by the 
ounce, than it will do by being coined into money, there will be none 
coined into money ; and matter of fact shews there is none.’ 

It would be hard to know what he means, when he says, ‘ silver 
yields 2d. or 3d. more by the ounce, than it will do by being coined into 
moneybut that he tells us in plain words at the bottom of the leaf, 

‘ that an ounce of silver uncoined, is of 2d. more value, than after it is 
coined it will be;’ which I take the liberty to say, is so far from being 
true, that I affirm, it is impossible to be so. For which I shall only 
give this short 'rcasoil, viz.. Because the stamp neither does, nor can 
take away any of the intrinsick value of the silver; and, therefore, an 
ounce of coined, standard silver, must necessarily be of equal value to 
an ounce of uncoined standard silver. For example ; suppose a gold¬ 
smith has a round plate of standard silver, just of the shapd, size and 
weight of a coined crown-piece, which, for brevity’s sake we will sup¬ 
pose to be an ounce; this ounce of standard silver is certainly of equal 
value to any other ounce of unwrought, standard silver in his shop ; 
away he goes with his round piece of silver to the Tower, and has 
there the stamp set upon it, when he brings this numerical piece back 
again to his shop coined, can any one imagine, that it is now 2d. less 
worth than it was, when he carried it out smooth, a quarter of an hour 
before ; or,'that it is not still of equal value to any/)ther ounce of un¬ 
wrought, standard silver in his shop ? He that can say it is 2d. less 
worth, than it was before it had the king’s image and'inscription on it, 
may as well say, that 60 grains of silver, brought from the Tower, are 
worth but 58 grains of silver in Lombard-street. 

But the author very warily limits this ill effect of coinage only to 
England; why it is s(j in England, and not everywhere, would deserve 
a reason. 

But let us grant it to be true, as our author affirms, that coined 
silver in England is one thirtieth worse, or less value, than uncoined; 
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the natural consequence from this, if it be true, is, that it is very unfit 
that the mint should be employed in England, where it debsfses the 
silver one thirtieth; for, if the stamp lessens the value of our silver this 
year, it will also do so the next, and so on to the end of the world, it 
always working the same way. N*o» will the altering the denomina¬ 
tion, as is proposed, at all help it. , 

But yet he thinks he has some proof for his proposition, because it is 
matter of fact that there is no money coined at the mint. This is the 
great grievance, and is one indeed, but for a different reason from what 
seems to inspire that paper. 

The matter in short is this ; England sending more consumable 
commodities to Spain.thanit receives from thence, the merchants, who 
manage their trade, bring back the overplus in bullion, which at their 
return, tfiey sell as a commodity. The chapmen, that give Jiighest for 
this, are, as in all c.tscs of buying and selling, those who can make 
most profit by it; and those are the returners of our money, by ex¬ 
change, into those countries, where our debts, any way contracted, 
make a need of it: for they getting 6, 8, 10, &c. per cent, according to 
the want and demand of money from England there, and according to 
the risque of the sea, bu)»up this bullion, as soon as it comes in, to 
send it to their correspondents in those part% to m.ikc good their 
credit for the bills they have drawn on them, and so can give more for 
it than the mint rate, i. c. more than an equal weight„of milled money 
for an equal weight of standard bullion ; they being able to make 
more profit of it by returns. 

Suppose the Imlance of our trade with Holland were in all other 
commodities equal, but that in the last East-India sale we bought of 
them of I?ast-India commodities to the value of a million, to be paid 
in a month ; within a month a million must be returned into Holland, 
this presently raises the exchange, and the traders in exchange sell 
their bills at high rates ; but the balance of trade being (as is supposed 
in the case), equal in all other commodities, this million can no way be 
repaid to their correspondents, on whom those bills were drawn, but 
by sending them money, or bullion, to reimburse them. 

This is the true reason why the bullion, brought from Spain, is not 
carried to the miqt to be coined, but bought by traders in foreign ex¬ 
change, and exported by them, to supply the overplus of our expences 
there, which are mot paid for by our commodities. Nor will the pro¬ 
posed raising of our money, as it is called, whether we coin our money 
for the future one-thirtieth, or one-twentieth, or one half lighter than 
now it is, bring one ounce more to the mint than now, whilst our 
affairs in this respect remain in the same posture. And I challenge 
the author to show that it will; for saying il but saying. Bullion 
can never come to the mint to be coined, whilst the over-balance 
of trade and foreign expences are so great, that to satisfy them. 
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not only the bullion, your trade in some parts now yearly brings 
in, but*also some of your formerly coined money is requisite, and 
must be sent out: but when a change in that, brings in and lodges bullion 
here (for now it seems it only passes through England) the increase 
of silver and gold staying in Eng'dnd will again bring it to the mint to 
be coined 

This makes it easily intelligible, how it comes to pass, that, when 
now at the mint they can give but 5s. 2d. per ounce for silver, they 
can give ss. 4d. the ounc(t.in Lombard-street (which is what our author 
means when he says, ‘silver is now worth but 5s. 2d. the ounce at the 
mint, and is worth 5s. 4d. elsewhere.’) The reason whereof is plain, 
viz.. Because the mint, giving weighty money for bullion, can give so 
much and no more for silver, than it is coined at, which is 5s. 2d. the 
ounce, the publick paying all the odds, that is between co ned and 
uncoined silver, which is the manufacture of coinage ; but the 
banker, or returner of money, having use fur silver beyond sea, 
where he can make his profit of it, by answering bills of exchange, 
which he sells dear, must either send our money in specie, or melt 
down our coin to transport, or else with it buy bullion. 

The sending our money in specie, or melting it down, has some 
hazard, and therefore, if he could have bullion for 5s. 2d. per ounce, or 
a little dearer, it is like he would always rather chuse to exchange coin 
for bullion, with some little loss, rather than run the risque of melting 
it down forexpeyitatior. 

But this would scarce make him pay 2d. in the crown, which is 
almost three and an half per cent, if there were not something more in 
it, than barely the risque of melting, or exportation ; and that is the 
lightness of the greatest part of our current coin. For example, N. has 
given bills forj^30,ooo sterling in Flanders, and so has need of ten 
thousand weight of silver to be transported thither; he has ^30,000 
sterling by him in ready money, whereof £sooo is weighty milled 
money ; what sh.all hinder him then from throwing that into his melt¬ 
ing-pot, and so reducing it to bullion, to be transported But wh.at 
shall he do for the other £,1^,000, which, though he has by him, is yet 
clipped and light money, that is at least twenty per cent, lighter than 
the standard? If he transports or melts down this, there is so much 
clear loss to him ; it is therefore, more advantage to nim to buy bullion 
at 5s. 4d. the ounce with that light money, than to trapsport, or melt it 
down; wherein, though the seller of the bullion has less weight in 
silver than he parts with, yet he finds his account, as much as if he 
received it in weighty coin, whilst a clipped crown-piece, or shilling, 
passes as well in payment for any commodity here in England as a 
milled one. Thus our mint is kept from coining. 

But this paper. For encouraging the coining, &c. would fain have 
the mill at work, though there be no grist to be had, unless you will 
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grind over again what is ground already, and pay toll for it a second 
time ; a proposition fit only for the miller himself to make ;,for the 
meanest housewife in the country would laugh at it, as soon as pro¬ 
posed. However, the author pleases himself, and thinks he has a 
good argument to make it pass, because the toll to be paid for it 
will not amount to ^330,000, as is sakl in a late treatise about raising 
the value of money, p. 170, for, says he, that writer is mistaben, in say¬ 
ing that, ‘3s. 6d. is allowed at the mint for the coinage of every 
pound troy,’ whereas there is but sixteen pence halfpenny there 
allowed for the same ; which sixteen pence halfpenny being above one- 
third of 3s. 6d. it follows by his own computation, that the new 
coining our money will cost the nation above 10,000 ; a small sum, 
in this our plenty o£ riches, to be laid out for the purchasing these 
following inconveniences, without any the least advantage. 

1. A Idss to the king of one thirtieth (if you coin your motley 3d. per 
crown, one twentietlf, if you coin your money 3d. per crown lighter) 01 
all his standing revenue. 

2. A like loss of one twentieth, or one thirtieth, in all rents that are 

settled; for these have, during the term, the nature of rent-sec ; but 
five per cent, loss in a man’s income he thinks so little, it will not be 
perceived. • 

3. Trouble to merchants in their trade. These inconveniences he is 
forced to allow. He might have said disorder to all people in their 
trade, though he says it will be but a little trouble ’o'*merchants, and 
without any real damage to trade. The author Vould' have done well 
to have made out this, and a great many other assertions in that paper; 
but sa\'ing is much easier, if that may pass for proof. 

Indeed he has, by a short w'ay, answered the book above-mentioned, 
in tlie contlusion of his paper, in these words : ‘ And he that so grossly 
mistakes in so material points of what he would assert, it is plain is not 
free from mistakes.’ It does not appear that he, who published that 
book, ever thought himself free from mistakes : but he, that mistakes 
in two material points, may be in the right in two others, and those will 
still need an answer. But one of these material points will, I think, 
by what is already said, appear not to be a mistake ; and for anything 
lire author of the paper hath said, or can say, it will always be true, 
that an ounce of sihver coined, or not coined, is, and eternally will be, 
of equal value to any other ounce of silver. As to any otner mistake, 
concerning the rate of coinage, it is like he had his information from 
some disinterested person, whom he thought worthy of credit. And 
whether it be 3s. 6d. as he was told, or only sixteen pence halfpenny 
per pound troy, as the paper says, whether the reader will believe the 
one, or the other, or think it worth his more exact inquiry, this is cer¬ 
tain, the kingdom ought not to be at that, or a^y other charge, where 
there is no advantage, as there will be none in this proposed coinage, 
but quite the contrary. 
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In his answer to 

Object. I. He says from Edw. III. ‘ Silver has from time to time (as 
it grew in esteem) been by degrees raised in all mints.’ If an ounce of 
silver J10W not exchanging, or paying for what one tenth of an ounce 
would have purchased in Edw. III.’s time, and so being ten times less 
worth now than it was then, be growing in esteem, this author is in 
the right; else silver has not since JCdw. III.’s reign, from time to time 
grown in esteem. Be that as it will, he assigns a wrong cause of raising 
of silver, as he calls it, i^ our mint. For if growing thus in request, 
i.e. by lessening its value,' had been the reason of altering our money, 
this change of coin, or raising the denomination of silver in ours, and 
other mints, ought to have been greater by much, since Henry 'VII.’s 
time, than it was between that and Edward IIl.’s ; because the great 
change of the value of silver has been made, by the plenty of jt poured 
into this part of the world from the West Indies, not discovered till 
Henry 'VII.’s reign. So that I think I may say, that the value of silver 
from Edward 111 . to Henry VII. changed not one tenth,but from 
Henry VII. till now it changed above seven tenths ; and yet, money 
having been raised in our mint two thirds since Edward III.’s time, the 
far greater part of the raising of it was before Henry VII.’s time, and a 
very small part of it since ; so that the cause, insinuated by our author, 
it is evident, was not tiie cause of lessening our coin so often, whatever 
it was : and it is possible there wanted not men of projects in those 
days, who for prA^atc ends, by wrong suggestions, and false reasonings, 
covered with mysterious terms, led those into mistakes, who had not 
the time and will nicely to examine ; though a crown-piece three times 
as big as one of ours now, might, for its size alone, deserve to be re¬ 
formed. 

• ^ 

To Object. 2 he says, ‘The raising the denomination of money in 

Spain and Portugal, was making it go for more when coined, than its 
true value.’ 

This, I say, is impossible, and desire the author to prove it. It did 
In Spain and Portugal, just what it will do here and everywhere; it 
made not the silver coined go for more than its value, in all things to 
be bought, but just so much as the denomination was raised, just so 
much less of commodity had the buyer in exchange for it; as it would 
be here, if you should coin sixpences into shillings ; 'if any one went to 
market with this new money, he would find that, whereas he had a 
bushel of wheat last week for eight shillings of the former coin, he 
would have now but half a bushel for eight of the new shillings, when 
the same denonrnation had but half the quantity of silver. Indeed, 
those who were to receive money upon former contracts, would be de¬ 
frauded of half their dup, receiving in their full tale of any denomina¬ 
tion contracted for, but half the silver they should have; the cheat 
whereof they would find, when they went to market with their new 
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money. For this I have above proved, that one ounce of silver is, and 
eternally will be, equal in value to another ounce of silver ; and all that 
can possibly put a difference between them, is only the difierent yalue 
of the workmanship, bestowed on one more than another, which in 
coinage our author tells us in thispapJr is but sixteen pence halfpenny 
per pound troy. I demand, therefore, of our author to showf that any 
sort of coinage, or, as he calls it, raising ■of money, can raise the value 
of coined silver, or make it go for more than uncoined, bating the 
charge of coinage ; unless it be to those who, being to receive money 
upon former contracts, will, by receiving the tale agreed for, receive 
less than they should of silver, and so be defrauded of what they really 
contracted for. 

What effect such a raising of their money had in one particular, I 
will tell our author. In Portugal they count their money *by reys, a 
very small, or rather imaginary coin, just as if we here should count all 
our sums by farthings. It pleased the government, possibly being told 
that it would raise the value of their money, to raise in denomination 
the several species, and make them go for a greater (let us suppose 
double the) number of reys than formerly. What was the conse¬ 
quence ? It not only confounded the property of the subject, and dis¬ 
turbed affairs to no purpose, but treaties of coutinei ce having settled 
the rates of the customs at so many reys on the several commodities, 
the king immediately lost in the value half his cusx’ns. The same 
that in proportion will happen in the settled revenue of the crown here, 
upon the proposed change. 

For though ouf autnor in these words, ‘whereas all now desired by 
this act is, to keep silver, when coined, of the same value it was be¬ 
fore,’ would insinuate, that this raising the denomination, or lessening 
our coin, as is proposed, will do no such thing; yet it is demonstra¬ 
tion, that when our coin is lessened 3d. in 5s. the king will receive five 
per cent, less in value in his customs, excise, and all his settled re¬ 
venue, and so proportionably, as the quantity of silver, in every species 
of our coin, shall be made less than noty it is coined in those of the 
same denomination. 

But, whatever our author means by ‘ making money go for more 
when coined than its true value, or by keeping silver, when coined, 
of the same value it was beforethis is evident, that raising their 
money thus, by edining it with less silver in it than it had before, had 
not the effect in Portugal and Spain, which our author proposes from 
it here : for it has not brought one penny more to the mint there, nor 
kept their money, or silver, from exportation since, though forfeiture 
and death be the penalties joined in aid to this tjick of raising to keep 
it in. 

But our author tells us.in answer to Object. 4. This ‘will scarce ever 
at all be perceived.’ If of loo guineas a man has in his pocket, ^ 

>20 
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should be picked out, so he should not perceive it, the fraud and the 
loss Avd'uld not be one jot the less ; and though he perceived it not 
when, or how it was done, yet he will find it in his accounts, and the 
going'so much back in his estate at the end of the year. 

To Object. 3. He says, The ‘ rpi'sing your coin (it may be) may raise 
the price pf bullion here in England.’ An ounce of silver will always 
be equal in value to an ounce of silver every where, bating the work¬ 
manship. I say it is impossible to be othenvise, and require our au¬ 
thor to shew it possible in England, or any where, or else hereafter to 
spare his ‘may be.’ To avoid fallacies, I desire to be understood, 
when I use the word silver alone, to mean nothing but silver, and to 
lay aside the consideration of baser metals that may be mixed with it: 
for I do not say that an ounce of standard, that has almost one twelfth 
of copper, in it, is of equal value with an ounce of fine silvep that has 
no alloy at all; but that any two ounces of cquahy alloyed silver, will 
always be of equal value ; the silver being the measure of commerce, 
it is the cpiantity of silver that is in every piece he receives, and not 
the denomination of it, which the merchant looks after, and values it 
by. 

But this raising of the denomination our author would have pass, be¬ 
cause it will be ‘ better for the possessors of bullion,’ as he says, Answ. 
3. But who arc they who now in England are possessed of so much 
bullion ? or wlpat private men are there in I'ingland of that considera¬ 
tion, that fortffeir ach antage, all our money should be new coined, and 
of a less weight, with so great a charge to the nation, and loss to his 
majesty’s revenue ? 

He farther adds, Answ. 3. It doth not thence inevitably follow, it 
will raise ‘ the price of bullion bej ond sea.’ , 

It will as inevitably follow, as that nineteen ounces of silver will 
never be equal in weight, or Avorth, to twenty ounces of silver : so 
much as you lessen your coin, so much more must you pay in tale, as 
will make the quantity of silver the merchant expects, for his com¬ 
modity ; under what denomination soever he receives it. 

The clothier, thus buying his Spanish wool, oil, and labour, at five 
per cent, more in denomination, sells his woollen manufacture propor- 
tionably dearer to the English merchant, v.'ho exporting it to Spain, 
where their money is not changed, sells it at the^usual market rate, 
and so brings home the same quantity of bullion for it, which he was 
wont; which, therefore, he must sell to you at the same raised value 
your money is at: and what then is gained by all this ? The deno¬ 
mination is only changed, to the prejudice of the ptiblick, but as to all 
the great matters of your trade, the same quantity of silver is paid for 
commodities as before, and they sold in their several foreign markets 
for the same quantity of silver. But whatever happens in the rate of 
foreign bullion, the raising of the denomination of our money, will 
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bring none of it to our mint to be coined; that depends on the balance 
of our trade, and not on lessoning our coin under the same derfomina- 
tion : for whether the pieces we call crowns be coined i6, 24, or 100 
p'ains lighter, it will be all one as t^ the value of bullion, or the bring¬ 
ing more, or less of it into Kngland, sr to our mint. 

What he says in his answer to Object. 4, besides what we have al¬ 
ready taken notice of, is partly against his bill, and partly mistake. 

I. He says, ‘ It may be some (as it is now) gain to those, that will 
venture to melt down the milled and heavy money now coined.’ That 
men do venture to melt down the milled and heavy money, is evident, 
from the small part of milled money is now to be found of that great 
quantity of it that has been coined ; and a farther evidence is this, 
that milled money will now yield four, or five more per cent, than the 
other, which must be to melt down, and use as bullion, ^ind not as 
money in ordinary payments. The reason whereof is, the shameful 
and horrible debasing (or, as our author would have it, raising) our un- 
millcd money by clipping. 

For the odds betwixt milled and unmillcd money being now, mo¬ 
destly speaking, above 20 per cent, and bullion, for reasons elsewhere 
given, being not to be ha^, refiners, and such as have need of silver, 
find it the cheapest way to buy milled money fqj" clipped, at four, five, 
or more per cent. loss. 

I ask, therefore, this gentleman, what shall become of all our present 
milled and heavy money, upon the passing of tliis act 1 To which his 
paper almost confesses, what I will venture to answer for him, viz. that, 
as soon as such, a law is passed, the milled and heavy money will all 
be melted down ; for it being five per cent, heavier, i. e. more worth 
than whai is to be coined in the mint, no body will carry it thither to 
receive five per cent, less for it, but sell it to such as will give four or 
four and a half per cent, more for it, and at that rate melt it down with 
advantage : for Lombard-street is too quick-sighted, to give sixty ounces 
of silver for fifty-seven ounces of silver, when bare throwing it into the 
melting-pot will make it change for its equal weight So that by this 
law five per cent, gain on all our milled money, will be given to be 
shared between the possessor and the meltcr of our milled money, out 
of the honest creditor and landlord’s pocket, who had the guaranty of 
the law, that under'such a tale of pieces, of such a denomination as he 
let his land for, hg should have to such a value, i. e. such a weight in 
silver. Now I ask, whether it be not a direct and unanswerable reason 
against this bill, that he confesses, that it will be, ‘a gain to those, who 
will melt down the milled and heavy money,’ with so much loss to the 
publick ; and not, as he says, ‘ with very small loss to those, that shall 
he paid in the new,’ unless he calls five per cent* very small loss ; for 
just so much is it to receive hut fifty-seven grains, or ounces of silver, 
for sixty, which is the proportion in making your crowns 3d. lighter. 

20—2 
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This is certain, no body will pay away milled or wr-"lity crowns for 
debts, or commodities, when it will yield him four, or five per cent, 
more ; so that which is now left of weighty money, being scattered up 
and down the kingdom, into privij’tc hands, which cannot tell how to 
melt it down, will be kept up and lest to our trade. And, as to your 
clipped ard light money, will you make a new act for coinage, with¬ 
out taking any care for that ? The making a new standard for your 
money, cannot do less than make all money, which is lighter than that 
standard, unpassable ; arid thus the milled and heavy money not com¬ 
ing into payment, and the light, and clipped not being lawful money, 
according to the new standard, there must needs be a sudden stop of 
trade, and it is to be feared, a general confusion of affairs; though our 
author says, ‘ it will not any ways interrupt trade.’ 

3. The latter part of the section, about raising the value df land, I 
take the liberty to say is a mistake ; which, thofigh a sufficient reply 
to an assertion without proof, yet I shall not so far imitate this author, 
as barely to say things : and therefore, I shall add this reason for 
what I say, viz.. Because nothing can truly raise the value, i.e., the 
rent of land, but the increase of your money; but because raising 
the value of land is a phrase, which, by fits uncertain sense, may 
deceive others, we mar/ reckon up these several meanings of it. 

1. The value of land is raised, when its intrinsick worth is increased, 
t.e., when it is feed to bring forth a greater quantity of any valuable 
product. And thus the value of land is raised only by good husbandry. 

2. The value of land is raised, when remaining of the same fertility, 
it conies to yield more rent, and thus its value is -raised only by a 
greater plenty of money and treasure. 

3. Or it may be raised in our author’s way, which is, by raising the 

rent in tale of pieces, but not in the quantity of silver received for it; 
which, in tnith, is no raising of it at all, any more than it could be 
accounted the raising of a man’s rent, if he lett his land this year for 
forty sixpences, which last year he lett for twenty shillings. Nor 
would it alter the case, if he should call those forty sixpences forty 
shillings ; for having but half the silver of forty shillings in them, they 
would be but of half the value, however their denomination were 
changed. , 

In his answer to the fifth objection, there is this dangerous insinua¬ 
tion, That coin, in any country where it is coined, gees not by weight, 
i.e., has its value from the stamp and denomination, and not the 
quantity of silver in it. Indeed in contracts already made, if your 
species be by law coined a fifth part lighter, under the same denomi¬ 
nation, the creditor must take a hundred such light shillings, or twenty 
such light crown-pieces for tf the law calls them so, but he loses 
one fifth, in the intrinsick value of his debt. But, in bargains to be 
made, and things to be purchased, money has, and will always have 
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its value from the quantity of silver in it, and not from the stsgnp and 
denomination, as has been already proved, and will, some time or 
other be evidenced with a witness, in the clipped money. And if it 
were not so, that the value of monty were not accordinjj to the quan¬ 
tity of silver in it, i.e., that it goes Toy weight, I sec no reason why 
clipping should be so severely punished. • 

As to foreigners, he is forced to confess, that it is all one what our 
money is, greater or less, ivho regard only the quantity of silver, they 
sell their goods for; how, then, can the lessening our money bring 
more plenty of bullion into England, or to the mint ? 

Hut he says, ‘ The owners and importers of silver will find a good 
market at the mint, &c.’ Hut always a better in Lombard-street, and 
not a grain of it will come to the mint, as long as by an under-balance 
of trade, or other foreign expences, we contract debts bhyond sea, 
which require the remitting of greater sums thithcr,*than are imported 
in bullion. ‘ If for above forty years after silver was raised, in the 
forty-third year of (lucen Elizabeth, from 5s. to 5s. 2d. the ounce, 
uncoined silver was not worth above 4s. lod. per ounce the cause 
was not that raising of silver in the mint, but an over-balance of 
trade, which, bringing irf an increase of silver yearly, for which men 
having no occasion abroad, brought it to the nlhit to be coined, rather 
than let it lie dead by them in bullion ; and whenever that is the case 
again in England, it will occasion coining again, x d not till then. 

‘ No money was in those days exported,’ say^ he; no, nor bullion 
neither, say I ; why should, or how could it, when our exported mer¬ 
chandise paid fifr alt the commodities we brought home, with an over¬ 
plus of silver and gold, which staying here, set the mint on work. 
But the ^Jhssing this bill, will not hinder the exportation of one ounce 
cither of bullion or money, which must go, if you contract debts 
beyond sea ; and how its having been once melted in England, which 
is another thing proposed in this bill, shall hinder its exportation, is 
hard to conceive, when even coining has not been able to do it, as is 
demonstrable, if it be examined what vast sums of milled money have 
been coined, in the two last reigns, and how little of it is now left. 
Besides, if the exportation of bullion should be brought under any 
greater difficulty than of any other commodity, it is to be considered 
whether the management of that trade, which is in skilful hands, will 
not thereupon be so ordered, as to divert it from coming to England 
for the future, and cause it to be sent from Spain, directly to those 
places, where they know English debts will make it turn to best 
account, to answer bills of exchange sent thither. 



FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


CON'CEKXING 


RAISING THE VALUE OF MONEY. 

Wherein Mr. Lowndes.i ari'iinteuis for it, in his late report con¬ 
cerningAn essay for the (imendnuHi of (he silver coins’ are 
particaiarly e.eamined. 

To The RIGHT HONOURABLy, SIR JOHN SOMMERS, Knt. 

Lord Keeper of the great seal of England, and one of h.s Majesty's 
most honourable privy-council. 

Mv Lord,—T he papers 1 here present jsiur lordship, arc in sul> 
stance the same with/one w hidi 1 delivered to you, in ohcdience to 
the commands I received, by your lordsliip, from their excellencies, 
the lords justiccii^ and with another, which I writ in answer to some 
questions your lordslfip was pleased to propose to me, concernin;:; our 
coin. The approbation yotir lordship was pleased to give them then, 
has been an encouragement to me to revise them noiv, and put them 
in an order, fitter to com|)ly with their desires, who will needs have 
me print something at this time on this subject: and coulfi anything 
of this nature be received with indifferency in this age, the allowance 
they have had from your lordship, whose great and clear Judgment is, 
with general consent and applause, acknowledged to be the just mea¬ 
sure of right and wrong amongst us, might make me hope that they 
might pass in the. world without any great dislike. 

Hosvever, since your lordship thought they might be of use to dear 
some difficulties, and rectify some wrong notions, that are taken up 
about money, I have ventured them into the world,, desiring no mercy 
to any erroneous positions, or wrong reasonings, which shall be found 
in them. 1 shall never knowingly be of any, but truth’s and my 
country’s side; the former I shall always gladly embrace and own, 
w'hoever shews it me : and in these papers, 1 am sure, I have no other 
aim, but to do what little I can for the service of my country. Your 
lordship’s so evidently preferring that to all other considerations, does, 
in the eyc| of all men* sit so well upon you, that my ambition will not 
be blamed, if I in this propose to myself so great an example, and in 
my little sphere am moved by the same principle. 
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I have a long- time foreseen the mischief and ruin coming upon us 
by clipped money, if it were not timely stopped: and had* concern 
enough for the publick, to make me print some thoughts touching our 
coin, sonie years since. 'J'he principles I there went on, I ^ce no 
l eason to alter ; they have, if I mistake not, their foundation in nature, 
and will stand: they h;ive their foundation in nature, anc^ are clear; 
and will be so, in all the train of their conseijuenccs, throughout this 
whole (as it is thought) mysterious business of money, to all those, 
who will but be at the easy trouble of stripping this subject of hard, 
obscure, and doubtful words, wherew'ith men arc often misled, and 
mislead others. And now the disorder is come to extremity, and can 
no longer be played with, 1 wish it mtiy find a sudden .and effectual 
cure, not a remedy in sound and appearance, which may flatter us 
on to r»in, in continuation of a growing mischief, that calls for pre¬ 
sent help. • . 

1 wish, too, that the remedy may be as easy as possible, and that 
the cure of this evil be not ordered so as to lay a great part of the 
burden unequally on those, who have had no particular hand in it. 
Westminster-hall is so great a witness of your lordshi[)’s unbiassed 
justice, and steady care tto preserve to every one their right, that the 
world will not wonder you should not be for such a lessening our coin, 
as will, without any reason, depriic great nembers of blameless men 
of a fifth part of their estates, beyond the relief of (ihanccry.' I hope 
this age will escape so great a blemish. I dwibt not but there arc 
many, who, for the service of their country, and for the support of the 
gmernment, wauld gladly part with, not only one fifth, but a much 
larger portion of their estates. lint, when it shall be taken from them, 
only to l»e bestowed on men, in their and the common opinion, no 
better deserving of their country than themselves, unless growing 
exceedingly rich by the publick necessities, which every body else finds 
his fortune streightened by them, be a publick merit, that deserves a 
jniblick and signal reward ; this loss of one fifth of their debts and 
income will sit heavy on them, who shall feel it, without the alleviation 
of any profit, or credit, that will thereby accrue to the nation, by such 
a lessening of our coin. 

If anyone ask,Jiow I, a retired, private man, come at this time to 
meddle with money and trade, for they arc inseparable ? I reply, that 
your lordship, and the other great men, that put me iqion it, are 
answ'crable for it : whether what I say be to the purpose, or no, that I 
myself am answerable for. This I can answer to all the world, that 
1 have not said anything here, without a full persuasion of its truth ; 
nor w'ith any other motive, or purpose, than the clearing of this arti¬ 
ficially perplexed, rather than in itself mysterious, subject, as far as 
my poor talent reaches, which, perhaps, I shall not be so well 
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able to answer to your lordship and myself, is the liberty I have taken, 
in such an address as this, to profess that I am, My Lord, 

Your lordship’s most humble, and most obedient servant, 

JOHN LOCKE. 


THE PREFACE. 

Though Mr. Lowndes and I differ in the way, yet, I assure myself 
our end is the same; and that we both propose to ourselves the service 
of our country. He is a man known so able in the post he is in, to 
which the business of money peculiarly belongs; and has showed him¬ 
self so learned in the records, and matters of the mint, and so exact 
in calculations and combinations of numbers relating to our coin, either 
already in use, or designed by him, that 1 think I should have troubled 
the publick no more on this subject, had not he himself engaged me in 
it; and brought it to that pass, that either I must be thought to re¬ 
nounce my own opinion, or must publickly oppose his. 

Whilst his treatise was yet a manuscript, and before it was laid be¬ 
fore those great persons, to whom it was afterwards submitted, he did 
me the favour to shew it to me ; and made m^e the compliment, to ask 
me my opinion of it. Though we had some short discourse on the 
subject, yet the multipTicity of his business, whilst I staid in town, and 
my health, which soon after forced me out of it, allowed us not an oc¬ 
casion to debate^any one point thoroughly, and bring it to an issue. 
Before I returned to town, his book was in the press, and finished, be¬ 
fore I had an opportunity to see Mr. Lowndes again. And here he 
laid a new obligation on mo, not only in giving me one of them, but 
telling me, when 1 received it from his hands, that it was tl;': first he 
had parted with to anybody. I then went it over a second time, and 
having more leisure to consider it, I found there were a great many 
particulars in it drawn out of ancient records, not commonly known, 
wherewith he had obliged the world. These, which very pleasingly 
entertained me, though they prevailed not on me to be of his opi¬ 
nion everywhere, yet joined with the great civilities he had shewn me, 
left me in a disposition so little inclined to oppose anything in it, that 
I should rather have chosen to acknowledge myself in print, to be his 
convert, if his arguments had convinced me, than to'have troubled the 
world with the reasons why I dissent from him. ^ 

In this disposition, my pen rested from meddling any further with 
this subject whilst 1 was in town ; soon after, my ow-n health, and the 
death of a friend, forced me into the country; and the business occa¬ 
sioned thereby, and my own private affairs, took up all my time at my 
first coming thither; apd had continued on to do so, had not several 
repeated intimations and instances from London, not without some re¬ 
proaches of my backwardness, made me see, that the world concerned 
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me particularly in Mr. Lowndes’s postscript, and expected something 
from me on that occasion. • 

Though possibly I was not wholly out of his mind when Mr. Lowndes 
writ that invitation, yet 1 shall not make myself the complirnpnt, to 
think I alone am concerned in it. The great importance of the matter, 
made him desire every one to contriSute what he could to the clearing 
of it, and setting it in a true light. And I must do him tlfis right, to 
think, that he prefers the publick good to his private opinion ; and 
therefore is willing his proposals and arguments should with freedom 
be examined to the bottom; that, if there be any mistake in them, no¬ 
body may be misled by his reputation and authority, to the prejudice of 
his country. Thus I understand his postscript, and thus I shall endea¬ 
vour to comply with it. I shall to the best of my skill, examine his 
arguments with all respect to him, and fidelity to truth, as far as I can 
discover it. The fjankness of his proceeding in particular with me, 
assures me he is so great a lover of truth and rigfit, that he will not 
think himself injured when that is defended ; and will be glad, when 
it is made plain, by whose hand soever it be. 

This is what has made me publish these papers, without any deroga¬ 
tion to Mr. Lowndes, or so much as a suspicion that he will take it 
amiss. I judge of him \)y myself. For I shall think myself obliged 
to any one, who shall shew me or the public, ^y material mistake in 
anything 1 have here said, whereon any part of the question turns. 

FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING RAISING 
, THE VALUE OF MONEY. 

Silver is the instrument and measure of commerce in all the civilized 
and tradiTig parts of the world. 

It is the instrument of commerce by its intrinsick value. 

The intrinsick value of silver, considered as money, is that estimate 
which common consent has placed on it, whereby it is made equivalent 
to all other things, and consequently is the universal barter, or ex¬ 
change, which men give and receive for other things, they would pur¬ 
chase or part with, for a valuable consideration: and thus, as the wise 
man tells us, money answers all things. 

Silver is the measure of commerce by its quantity, whirh is the mea¬ 
sure also of its jntrinsick value. If one grain of silver has an intrin¬ 
sick value in it,‘two grains of silver has double that intrinsick value, 
and three grains treble, and so on propo^ionably. This we have 
daily experience of, in common buying and Selling. For if one ounce of 
silver buy, i.e. is of equal value to, one bushel of wheat, two ounces 
of silver will buy two bushels of the same wheat, e. has double the value. 

Hence it is evident, that an equal quantity of silver is always of equal 
value to an equal quantity of silver. 
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This, common sense, as well as the market, teaches us. For silver 
being ail of the same nature and goodness, having all the same quali¬ 
ties, it IS impossible but it should in the same quantity have the same 
\'alue.' For, if a less quantity of an/ commodity 1)C allowed to be ccpial 
in value to a greater quantity of*tlie same sort of commodity, it must 
be for some good quality it has, which the other wants. But silver to 
silver has no such difference. 

Here it wilt be asked, is not some silver finer than other ? 

1 ansu er, one m.iss of mixed metal not discerned by the eye to be 
anything but silver, and therefore called .silver, may have a less mix¬ 
ture of baser metal in it than another, and so in common speech is 
said to be liner silver. So ducatoons, having a less mixture of copper 
in them than our English coin has, are said to be liner silver. But the 
truth is, tkc silver that is in each is equally line, as will appear when 
the baser metal is. separate from it. And it is of'ihis pure, or fine sil¬ 
ver, 1 must be unilerstooil, when I mention silver; not regarding the 
copper, or lead, which iiiay chance to be mi-xed with it. For examjile: 
lake an ounce of silver, and one fourth of an ounce of co|))5er and 
melt them together, one may say of the whole mass, that it is not line 
silver; but it is true, there is tin ounce of fine silver in it; and though 
this mass, weighing on* ounce and a quarter, be not of equal value to one 
ounce and a quarter of fine silver, yet the ounce of tine silver in it, is, 
when separate frypi the copper,of equtd value to any other ounce ol silv'cr. 

By this measure of commerce, viz. the quantity of silver, men 
measure the value of all other things. 1‘hus to measure what the value 
of lead is to wheat, and of cither of them to a certain sm t of linen cloth ; 
the quantity of silver, that each is valued at, or sells for, need only be 
know'n. For, if .a yard of cloth be sold for half an ounce i^f silver, a 
bushel of W’hcat for one ounce, and a lumdreil weight of lead for two 
ounces; any one presently sees and says, that a bushel of wheat is 
double the value of a yard of that cloth, and but half the value of an 
hundred weight of lead. 

Some arc of opinion, that this measure of commerce, like all other 
measures, is arbitrary, and may at pleasure be varied, by putting more, 
or fewer grains of silver, in pieces of a known denomination, v. g. by 
making a penny, or a shilling lighter, or he.avier in silver, in a country 
where these arc known denominations of pieces of silver money. But 
' they will be of another mind, when they consider, that silver is a mea¬ 
sure of a nature quite dilF rent from all other. The yard, or quart men 
measure by, may rest ind Terentiy in the buyers or sellers, or a third 
person’s hands, it matters not whose it is. But it is not so in silver; it 
is the thing bargained for, as well as the measure of the bargain; and 
in commerce passes ffom the buyer to the seller, as being in such a 
quantity equivalent to the thing sold : and so it not only measures the 
value of the commodity it is applied to, but is given in e.xchange for 
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it, as of equal value. But this it does, (as is visible) only by jts quan¬ 
tity, and nothing else. For it must be remembered, that silver is the 
instrument, as well as measure, of commerce, and is given in exchange 
for the things traded for : and, cvt'ryonc desiring to get as much as he 
can of it, for any commodity he sells, it is by the quantity of silver, he 
gets for it in exchange, and by nothing else, that he measures the value 
of the commodity he sells. 

The coining of silver, or making money of it, is the ascertaining of its 
quantity by a ])iiblick mark, the better to fit it for commerce. 

In coined silver, or money, there are these three things, which are 
wanting in other silver. l. I’ieces of exactly the same weight and fine¬ 
ness. 2. A stamp, set on those ])ieces by the publick authority of that 
country. 3. A known denomination given to these pieces by the same 
authoritV. * 

'I'he stamp is a inark, and as it were a publick voucher, that a piece 
of such denomination is of such a weight, isnd of such a fineness, /. e. 
has so much silver in it. 

That ])recisc weight and fineness, by law appropriated to the pieces 
of each denomination, is called the standard. 

Fine silver is silver without the mixture of any baser metal. 

Alloy is baser metal mixed with it. • 

The fineness of any metal appearing to be silver, and so called, is 
the proportion of silver in it, compared with what ih j e is in it of baser 
metals. * 

The fineness of standard silver in England, is eleven parts silver and 
one part copj)c?l', near: or, to speak more exactly, the proportion of 
silver to copper, is as i Ji to 9. Whatever piece, or mass, has in it of 
baser metal, above the proportion of 9 to 111, is worse, or coarser than 
standard. Whatever mass of metal has a less proportion than 9 to 
III, of baser metal in it, is better, or finer than standard. 

.Since silver is the tlwng sought for, and w'oiild better serve for the 
measure of commerce, if it were immixcd, it will possibly be asked, 

‘ why any mixture of baser metal is allowed in money, and w'hat use is 
there of such alloy, which serves to make the quantity of silver less 
known, in the several coins of different countries ?’ 

Terhaps it woidd have been better for commerce in general, and 
more convenient for all their subjects, if the princes every where, 
or at least In this part of the World, would at first have agreed on the 
fineness of the standard to have been Just oAe twelfth alloy, in round 
numbers: without those minuter fractionywhich are to be found in 
the alloy of most of the coin of the several distinct dominions of this 
part of the world. Which broken proportion of baser metal to silver, 
in the standard of the several mints, seems to l*ave been introduced by 
the skill of men employed in coining, to keep that art (as all trades 
are called), a mystery; rather than for any use, or necessity there w'a$ 
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of such broken numbers. But, be that as it will, the standard in our 
mint being now settled by authority, and established by custom, known 
at home and abroad, and the rules and methods of essaying suited to 
it; anU all the wrought plate, as wall as coin of England, being made 
by that measure ; it is of great cancernment that it should remain un¬ 
variable. , 

But to the question ; ‘ What need is there of any mixture of baser 
rnetal with silver in money or plate V I answer, there is great reason 
for it. For, 

I. Copper mixed with silver makes it harder, and so wears and 
wastes less in use, than if it were fine silver. 2. It melts easier. 
3. Silver, as it is drawn and melted from the mine, being seldom per¬ 
fectly fine, it would be a great charge by refining, to separ.ate all the 
baser metals from it, and reduce it to perfectly unmixed silver.' 

The use of coined silver, or money is, that every'man in the country 
where it is current by publick authority, may, without the trouble of 
refining, essaying, or weighing, be assured, what quantity of silver he 
gives, receives, or contracts for, under such and such denominations. 

If this security goes not along with the publick stamp, coining is 
labour to no purpose, and puts no difference‘between coined money, 
and uncoined bullion. tYhis is so obvious, that I think no government, 
where money is coined, ever overlooks it. And therefore, the laws 
every where, whyi the quantity of silver has been lessened in any 
piece carrying the publick stamp, by clipping, washing, rounding, &c. 
have taken off the authority of the publick stamp, and declared it not 
to be lawful money. This is known to be so in England, and every 
one may not only refuse any money bearing the publick stamp, if it be 
clipped, or any ways robbed of the due weight of its silver ; tot he that 
offers it in payment is liable to indictment, fine, and imprisonment. 
From whence we may see, that the use and end of the publick stamp 
is only to be a guard and voucher of the quantity of silver, which men 
contract for. And the injury done to the publick faith, in this point, 
is that which in clipping and false coining heightens the robbery into 
treason. 

Men in their bargains contract not for denominations, or sounds, 
but for the intrinsick value ; which is the quantity of silver, by publick 
authority warranted to be in pieces of such denominations. And it is 
by having a greater quantity of silver, that men thrive^nd grow richer, 
and not by having a greater number of denominations; which, when 
they come to have need onheir money, will prove but empty sounds, 
if they do not carry with them the real quantity of silver expected. 

The standard once settled by publick authority, the quantity of 
silver established undefthe several denominations (I humbly conceive) 
should not be altered till there were an absolute necessity shewn of such 
a change, which I think can never be. 
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The reason why it should not be changed, is this; because the 
publick authority is guarantee for the performance of all Ic^al con¬ 
tracts. But men are absolved from the performance of their legal con¬ 
tracts, if the quantity of silver undtr settled and legal dcnomiiiations 
be altered : as is evident, if borrowirjg ;^ioo or 400 ounces of silver, to 
repay the same quantity of silver (for that is understood by the same 
sum, and so the law warrants it), or taking a lease of lands for years 
to eomc, at the like rent of £icx), they shall pay, both the one and the 
other, in money coined under the same denominations, with one-fifth 
less silver in it, than at the time of the bargain : the landlord here and 
creditor are each defrauded of twenty per cent, of what they contracted 
for, and is their due. And I ask, how much juster it would be thus to 
dissolve the contracts they had made, than to make a law, that from 
hcncefofth all landlords and creditors should be paid their jrast debts, 
and the rents for leases already made, in clipped nroncy, twenty per 
cent, \ightcr than it should be ? Both ways they lose twenty per cent, 
of their due, and with equal justice. 

The case would be the same, and legal contracts be avoided, if the 
standard should be altered, on the other side, and each species of our 
coin be made one-fifth heavier. For then, he that had borrowed, or 
contracted for any sum, could not be discharg^, by paying the quan¬ 
tity he agreed for, but be liable to be forced to pay twenty per cent, 
more than he bargained for, that is, more than he ought. 

On the other side : Whether the creditor be forced to receive less, or 
the debtor be forced to pay more than his contract, the damage and in¬ 
jury is the samc^ whenever a man is defrauded of his due. And whe¬ 
ther this will not be a publick failure of justice, thus arbitrarily to give 
one man’* right and possession to another, without any fault on the 
suffering man’s side, and without any the least advantage to the pub¬ 
lick, I shall leave to be considered. 

Raising of coin is but a specious word to deceive the unwary. It 
only gives the usual denomination of a greater quantity of silver to a 
less, {v.g., calling four grains of silver a penny to-day, when five grains 
of silver made a penny yesterday) but adds no worth or real value to 
the silver coin to make amends for its want of silver. That is impos¬ 
sible to be done. ^ For it is only the quantity of silver in it that is, and 
eternally will be, the measure of its value. And to convince any one 
of this, I ask whether he, that is forced to receive but 320 ounces of 
silver under the denomination of £100 (fon|4oo ounces of silver which 
he lent under the like denomination of K\oo) will think these 320 
ounces of silver, however denominated,^orth those 400 ounces he 
lent ? If any one can be supposed so silly, he need but go to the next 
market, or shop, to be convinced, that men value not money by the de¬ 
nomination, but by the quantity of silver there is in it. One may as 
rationally hope to lengthen a foot, by dividing it into fifteen parts, in- 
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stead of twelve, and calling them inches, as to increase the value of 
the silver, that is in a shilling, by dividing it in tiflcen parts instead of 
twelve, and calling them pence. This is all that is done when a shil¬ 
ling is„raiscd from twelve to fifteen ^encc. 

Clipping of money is raising it without piiblick authority, the same 
denomination remaining to the piece that hath now less silver in it thiin 
it had before. 

Altering the standard, by coining pieces under the same denomina¬ 
tion with less silver in them than they formerly had, is doing the same 
thing by publick authority. 'I'hc only odds is, that by clipping, the loss 
is not forced on any one, (for no body is obliged to receive clipped 
money ;) by altering the standard, it is. 

Altering the standard, by raising the money, will not get to the pub- 
lick, or bring to the mint to be coined, one ounce of silver ;,but will 
defraud the king, the church, the universities and hospitals, ike. of so 
much of their settled revenue, as the money is raised, v-g. twenty per 
cent, if the money (as is proposed) be raised one fifth. It will wr.iken, 
if not totally destroy the puldick faith, when all that have trusted the 
publick, and assisted our present necessities, upon acts of parliament, 
in the million lottery, bank act, and other lo.T^ns, shall be defrauded of 
twenty per cent, of what those acts of parliament were security for. 
And to conclude, this raising our money will defraud all private men of 
twenty per cent, in all their debts and settled revenues. 

Clipping, by Englishmen, is robbing the honest man who receives 
clipped money, and transferring the silver, i.e., the value is pared off 
from it into the clipper’s pocket. Clipping by foreigners is robbing 
England itself. And thus the .S[>aniards lately robbed Portugal of a 
great part of its treasure, or commodities (which is the saiiic^thing) by 
importing upon them clipped money of the Portugal stamp. 

Clipping, and clipped money, have, besides this robbery of the pub¬ 
lick, other great inconveniences : as the disordering of trade, raising 
foreign exchange, and a general disturbance, which every one feels 
thereby in his private affairs. 

Clipping is so gainful, and so secret a robbery, that penalties cannot 
restrain it, as we sec by experience. 

Nothing, I humbly conceive, can put a stop to clipping, now it is 
grown so universal, and men become so skilful in it, but making it un¬ 
profitable. 

Nothing can make clipping unprofitable, but making all light money 
go only for its weight. Tits stops clipping in a moment, brings out all 
the milled and weighty mV^ey, deprives us not of any part of our 
clipped money for the use of trade, and brings it orderly, and by de¬ 
grees, and without foretj., into the mint to be recoined. 

If clipped money be called in all at once, and stopped from passing 
l»v weight, I fear it will stop trade, put our affairs all at a stand, and in- 
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(rocliice confusion. Whereas, if it be permitted to pass by its weight, 
till it can by degrees be coined, (the stamp securing its finenessfas well 
then as now, and the scales determining its weight) it will serve for 
paying of great sums, as commodioijsly almost as weighty monej;, and 
the weighty money, being then brought out, will serve for the market 
trade, and less payment, :ind also to \*eigh the clipped money by. 

On the other side ; If clipped money be tdlowed to pass Curient by 
tale, till it be all recoined, one of these two effects tvill apparently fol¬ 
low : either that we shall want money for trade, as the cliitped money 
decreases, by being coined into weighty ; (fot ^'ery few, if any body, 
who get weighty money into their hands, will j)art with it, whilst clipped 
money, not of half the value, is current) or if they do the coiners and 
clippers will pick it up, and new coin and clip it, whereby clipped 
money w^l be increased. .So that, by this way, either money will be 
wanting to trade, or,clip])ed money continued. If clipped money be 
stopped all at once, there is immediately a stop to trade. If it be jter- 
mitted to pass in tale, as if it were lawful, weighty money, whilst it is 
recoining, and till all be recoined, that way also there will be an end 
of trade, or no end of clipped money. Hut, if it be made to pass for 
its weight, till it be all recoined, both these evils arc avoided, and the 
weighty money, which wc want, will be brought out to boot. 

Money is necessary to the carrj ing on of traSe. For where money 
fails, men cannot buy, and trade stops. 

Credit will supply the defect of it to some small degree, for a little 
while. But, credit being nothing but the expectation of money within 
some limited time, money must be had, or credit will fail. 

Money also is Irecessary to us, in a certain proportion to the plenty 
of it amongst our neighbours. For, if any of our neighbours have it in 
a much greater abundance than we, we arc many ways obnoxious to 
them. I. They can maintain a greater force. 2. They can tempt 
away our people, by greater wages, to serve them by land, or sea, or 
in any labour. 3. They can command the markets, and thereby break 
our trade, and make us poor. 4. They can on any occasion ingross 
naval and warlike stores, and thereby endanger us. 

In countries where domestic mines do not supply it, nothing can 
bring in silver but tribute, or trade. Tribute is the effect of conquest; 
trade, of skill and industry. 

By commerce silver is brought in, only by an over-balance of trade. 

An over-balance of trade, is when the auantity of commodities, 
which wc send to any country, do more that# pay for those we bring 
from thence : for then the overplus is brougjRt home in bullion. 

Bullion is silver, whose workmanship has no value. And thus foreign 
coin hath no value here for its stamp, and our cojn is in foreign 

dominions. 
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It is useless and labour in vain, to coin silver, imported into.any 
country', where it is not to stay. 

Silver imported cannot stay in any country in which, by an over- 
balaace of their whole trade, it is S'Ot made theirs, and doth not be¬ 
come a real increase of their wcajth. 

If, by a general balance of its trade, England yearly sends out com¬ 
modities to the value of 400,000 ounces of silver, more than the com¬ 
modities we bring home from abroad cost us ; there is ;£ioo,ooo every 
year clear again ; which will come home in money, by a real increase 
of our wealth, and will stay here. 

On the other side, if, upon a general balance of our whole trade, we 
yearly import commodities from other parts, to the value of ^100,000 
more than our commodities exported pay for, we every year grow 
£100,000 poorer. And if, besides that, we should also import ;i million 
in bullion from Spain every year, yet it is not ours; it is no increase 
to our wealth, nor can it stay here ; but must be exported again, every 
grain of it, with ;^ioo,ooo of our own money to boot. 

I have heard it proposed, as a way to keep our money here, that we 
should pay our debts contracted bej’ond seas, by bills of exchange. 

The idleness of such a proposition will appear, when the nature of 
exchange is a little coijsidcred. 

Foreign exchange is the paying of money in one country, to receive 
it in another. 

The exchange is high, when a man pays for bills of exchange above 
the par. It is low, when he pays less than the par. 

The par is a certain number of pieces of the coin, of one country, 
containing in them an equal quantity of silver to that in another num¬ 
ber of pieces, of the coin of another country ; v. g. supposi,ng 36 skil¬ 
lings of Holland to. have just as much silver in them as 20 English 
shillings. Bills of exchange drawn from England to Holland at the 
rate of 36 skillings Dutch for each pound sterling, is according to the 
par. He that pays the money here, and receives it there, neither gets 
nor loses by the exchange ; but receives just the same quantity of sil¬ 
ver in the one place, that he parts with in the other. But, if he pays 
one pound sterling to receive but 30 skillings in Holland, he pays one 
si.xth more than the par, and so pays one sixth more silver for the ex¬ 
change, let the sum be what it will. " 

The reason of high exchange, is the buying much commodities in 
any foreign country, beyond the value of what that country takes of 
ours. This makes Engli^imen have need of great sums there, and 
this raises the exchange, c> price of bills. For what grows more into 
demand, increases presently in price. 

Returning money by exchange, into foreign parts, keeps not one far¬ 
thing from going out: it only prevents the more troublesome and haz¬ 
ardous way of sending money in specie, forwards and backwards. Bills 
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of exchange more commodiously, by scrips of paper, even the accounts 
between particular debtors and creditors, in different countries, as far 
as the commerce between those two places is equivalent: but where 
. the over-balance, on either side, d&nands payment, their bills bf ex¬ 
change can do nothing; but bullion,;or money in si)ecic must be sent. 
For in a country where wc owe money, and have no debts owing to 
us, bills will not find credit, but for a short time, till money can be sent 
to reimburse those that paid them ; unless we can think men beyond 
sea will part with their money for nothing. If the traders of England 
owe their correspondents of Holland j^ioo,ooo, their accounts with all 
the rest of the world standing equal, and remaining so, one farthing of 
this ^100,000 cannot be paid by bills of exchange. For example, I 
owe ;^iooo of it; and to pay that, buy a bill of N. here, drawn on John 
de Wit of Amsterdam, to pay P. Van Lore, my correspondent there. 
The money is paid accoi dingly, and thereby 1 am out of Van Lore’s 
debt; but one farthing of the debt of England to Holland is not there¬ 
by paid ; for N. of whom 1 bought the bill of exchange, is now .as much 
indebted to John do Wit, as 1 was before to P. Van Lore. Particular 
debtors and creditors are only changed by bills of exchange ; but the 
debt, owing from one country to the other, cannot be paid without real 
effects sent thither to that value, cither in c •ainnoditics, or mpney. 
Where the balance of trade barely pays for cnimnodities with com¬ 
modities, there money must be sent, or else the debt crninot be paid. 

I have spoke of silver coin alone, because that makes the money of 
account, and measure of trade, all through the xvorld. I'or all con¬ 
tracts are, I thirk, every where made, and accounts kept in silver coin. 

I am sure they arc so in England and the neighbouring countries. 

Silver tJierofore, and silver alone, is the measure of commerce. Two 
metals, as gold and silver, cannot be the measure of commerce both 
together, in any country : because the measure of commerce must be 
perpetually the same, invariable, and keeping the same proportion of 
value in all its parts. But so only one metal does, or can do to itself: 
so silver is to silver, and gold to gold. An ounce of silver is always 
of equal value to an ounce of silver, and an ounce of gold to an ounce 
of gold ; and two ounces of the one, or the other, of double the value 
to an ounce of the .same. BiP gold and silver change their value one 
to another : for supposing them to be in value as sixteen to one now ; 
perhaps the next month they may be as fifteen and three quarters, or 
fifteen and seven eighths to one. And one ;may as well make a mea¬ 
sure, V. g. a yard, whose parts lengthen an^ shrink, as a measure of 
trade of materials that have not always li^cttled, unvariable value to 
one .another. 

One metal, therefore, alone can be the money of account and con¬ 
tract, and the measure of commerce in any country. The fittest for 
this use, of all other, is silver, for many reasons, which need not here 
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be mentioned. It is enough that the world has agreed in it, and made 
it their common money ; and as the Indians rightly call it, measure. 
All other metals, gold, as well as lead, arc but commodities. 

Cohimodities are moveables, ■Valuable by money, the common 
measure. • 

Gold, though not the money of the world, and the measure of 
commerce, nor fit to be so, yet may, and ought to be coined, to ascer¬ 
tain its weight and fineness ; and such coin may safely have a price, 
as well as a stamp set upon it, by publick authority; so the value set 
be under the market-price. For then such pieces coined, will be a 
commodity as passable as silver money, very little varying in their 
price : as guineas which were coined at the value of 20S., but passed 
usually for between 2is. or 22s. according to the current rate ; but not 
having so'high a value put upon them by the law, no body could be 
forced to take thcjm to their loss at 21s. 6d. if thefnice of gold should 
happen at any time to be cheaper. 

From what has been said, 1 think it appears, 

1. That silver is that which mankind have agreed on, to take and 
give in exchange for all other commodities, as an equivalent. 

2. That it is by the quantity of silver they give, or take, or contract 
for, that they estimate* .he value of other things, and satisfy for them ; 
and thus, by its quantity, silver becomes the measure of commerce. 

3. Hence it necessarily follows, that a greater quantity of silver has 
a greater value; a less quantity of silver has a less value; and an 
equal cpiantity an equal value. 

4. That money differs from uncoined silver only in this, that the 
quantity of silver in each piece of money, is ascertained by the stamp 
it bears : which is set there to be a publick voucher of its weight and 
fineness. 

5. That gold is treasure, as well as silver, because it decays not in 
keeping, and never sinks much in its value. 

6. That gold is fit to be coined, as well as silver ; to ascertain its 
quantity to those who have a mind to traffick in it; but not fit to be 
joined with silver, as a measure of commerce. 

7. That jewels too are treasure, because they keep without decay ; 

and have constantly a great value, in proportion to their bulk : but 
cannot be used for money, because their value is not measured by their 
quantity, nor can they, as gold and silver, be divideef, and keep their 
value. t 

8. The other metals ar^ot treasure, because they decay in keeping 
and because of their plent;^, which makes their value little in a great 
bulk; and so unfit for money, commerce, and carriage. 

9. That the only why to bring treasure into England, is the well 
ordering our trade. 

10. That the only way to bring silver and gold to the mint, for the 
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increase of our stock of money lind treasure, which shall stay .here, is 
an over-balance of our whole trade. All other ways to increase our 
money and riches, are but projects^that will fail us. , 

These things premised, I shall now proceed to shew wherein I differ 
from Mr. Lowndes, and upon what ^'ounds 1 do so. 

Mr. Lowndes proposes, that our money should be raised (as it is 
called) one-fifth : that is. That all our present denominations of money, 
as penny, shilling, half-crown, crown, &c. should have each one-fifth 
less silver in it, or be answered with coin of one-fifth less value. How 
he proposes to have it done, I shall consider hereafter. I shall at pre¬ 
sent only examine the reasons ho gives for it. 

His first reason, p. 68, he gives us in these words, ‘ The value of the 
silver in coin ought to be raised to the foot of 6s. 3d. in every crown ; be¬ 
cause th?! price of standard silver in bullion is raised to 6s. 56. an ounce.' 

This reason seems to me to lalsour under several great mistakes ; as 

1. That standard .silver can rise in respect of itself. 

2 . That standard bullion is now, or ever was worth, or sold to the 
traders in it for 6s. 5d. the ounce, of lawful nroney of England. For if 
that matter of fact holds not to be so, that an ounce of sterling bullion 
is worth 6s. 5d. of our milled weighty money, this reason ceases : and 
our weighty crown-pieces ought not to be raised to 6s. 3d. because our 
light, clipped money will not purchase an ounce of standard bullion, 
under the rate of 6s. 5d. of that light money. And let me add here, 
nor for that rate neither. If therefore, the author means here, that an 
ounce of standard silver is risen to 6s. 5d. of ourclippeil money, I grant 
it him, and highiJr loo. I 5 ut then, that has nothing to do with the rais¬ 
ing our lawful coin, which remains undipped; unless he will say too, 
that stand.trd bullion is so risen, as to be worth, and actually to sell 
for 6s. 5d. the ounce of our weighty milled money. This I not only 
deny, but farther add, that it is impossible to be so. For 6s. sd. of 
milled money weighs an ounce and a quarter near. Can it therefore 
be possible, that one ounce of any commodity, should be worth an 
ounce and a quarter of the self same commodity, and of exactly the 
same goodness ? For so is standard silver to standard silver. Indeed 
one has a mark upon it, which the other has not ? but it is a mark that 
makes it rather moia, than less valuable : or if the mark, by hindering 
its exportation, makes it less valuable for tfcitt purpose, the melting-pot 
can easily take it off. 

The complaint made of melting dowsi ouV weighty money, answers 
this reason evidently. For can it be suf^sed, that a gold-smith will 
give one ounce and a quarter of coined sil^r, for one ounce of bullion ; 
when by putting it into his melting-pot, he can^for less than a penny 
charge, make it bullion? (For it is always to be remembered, what I 
think is made clear, that the value of silver, considered as it is money, 
and the measure of commerce, is nothing but its quantity.) And 
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thus a milled shilling, which has double the weight of silver in it to a 
current shilling, whereof half the silver is clipped away, has double 
the value. And to shew that this is so, I will undertake, that any 
merchant, who has bullion to sell, shall sell it for a great deal less 
number of shillings in talc, to any one who will contract to pay him 
in milled flioncy, than if he be paid in the current, clipped money. 

Those w'ho say bullioh is risen, I desire to tell me, what they mean 
by risen ? Any commodity, 1 think, is properly said to be risen, when 
the same quantity will exchange for a greater quantity of another 
thing; but more particularly of that thing, which is the measure of 
commerce in the country. And thus corn is said to be risen among 
the English in Virginia, when a bushel of it will sell, or exchange for 
more pounds of tobacco ; amongst the Indians, when it will sell for 
more yards of wampompeak, which is their njoney ; and amongst 
the English here*, when it will exchange for a greater quantity of 
silver than it would before. Rising and falling of commodities, is 
always between several commodities of distinct worths. But nobody 
can say, that tobacco (of the same goodness) is risen in respect of 
itself. One pound o.' the same goodness will never exchange for a 
pound and a quarter of the same goodness. And so it is in silver : 
an ounce of silver will always be of equal value to an ounce of silver : 
nor can it ever rise, or fall, in respect of itself: an ounce of standard 
silver can never be worth an ounce and a quarter of standard silver ; 
nor one ounce of uncoined silver, exchange for an ounce and a 
quarter of coined silver : the stamp cannot so much debase its value. 
Indeed the stamp, hindering its free exportation, may make the gold¬ 
smith (who profits by the return of money) give one hundred and 
twentieth, or one sixtieth, or perhaps, sometimes, one thirtieth more, 
that is 5s. 2)^d., 5s. 3d., or 5s. 4d, the ounce of coined silver for 
uncoined, when there is need of sending silver beyond seas ; as there 
always is, when the balance of trade will not supply our wants, and 
pay our debts there. But much beyond this, the goldsmith will never 
give for bullion, since he can make it out of coined money at a 
cheaper rate. 

It is said, bullion is risen to 6s. 5d. the ounce, i.e., that an ounce 
of uncoined silver will exchange for an ounce and a quarter of coined 
silver. If any one can believe this, I will put this ^ort case to him. 
He has of bullion, or standard, uncoined silver, two round plates, 
each of an exact size ante weight of a crown-piece : he has besides, 
of the same bullion, a roa^d plate of the weight and size of a shilling, 
and another yet less, of ah exact weight and size of a three-pence. 
The two great plates^ being of equal weight and fineness, I suppose 
he will allow to be of equal value, and that the two less, joined to 
either of them, make it one fifth more worth than the other is by 
itself, they having all three together one-fifth inore silver in them. 
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Let US suppose, then, one of the greater, and the two less plates to 
have received the next moment, (by miracle, or by the yidl, it 
matters not how,) the mark, or stamp, of our crown, our shilling, and 
our three-pence : can anybody say,*that now they have got the stamp 
of our mint upon them, they are so fallen in value, or the 'other 
unstamped piece so risen, that that unstamped piece, which a moment 
before was worth only one of the other pieces, is now worth them all 
three ? Which is to say, that an ounce of uncoined silver, is worth 
an ounce and a quarter of coined. This i^ what men would persuade 
us, when tliey say, that bullion is raised to 6s. 5d. (of lawful money) 
the ounce, which I say is utterly impossible. Let us consider this a 
little further, in another instance. The present milled crown-piece, 
say they, will not exchange for an ounce of bullion, without the addi¬ 
tion of a shilling and a three-pence of weighty coin added to it. Coin 
but that crown-piect into 6s. 3d., and then they say it \fdl buy an 
ounce of bullion, or else they give up their reason and measure of 
niising the money. Do that which is allowed to be equivalent to 
coining of a present milled crown-piece into 6s. 3d., viz. call it 75 
pence, and then also it must by this rule of raising buy an ounce of 
bullion. If this be so, tljc self-same milled crown-piece will, and will 
not exchange for an ounce of bullion. Call it 60 pence, and it will 
not: the very next moment call it 75 pence, and it will. I am afraid 
nobody can think, change of denomination has such power. 

Mr. Lowndes supports this, his first reason, with these words, p. 68. 

‘ This reason, which I humbly conceive will appear irrefragable, is 
grounded upon truth so apparent, that it may well be compared to 
an axiom, even in mathematical reasoning; to wit, that whensoever 
the intrin|ick value of silver in the coin hath been, or shall be, less 
than the price of silver in bullion, the coin hath, and will be melted 
down.’ 

This I think, though it be allowed Mr. Lowndes for as apparent a 
truth, and as certain a maxim as he could wish, yet serves not at all 
to his purpose of lessening the coin. For when the coin is, as it 
should be, according to the standard, (let the standard be what it will,) 
weighty and unclipped, it is impossible that the value of coined silver 
should be less than the value, or price of uncoined ; because, as I have 
shewn, the value and quantity of silver are the same : and where the 
quantities are equal, the values are equal, excepting only the odds that 
may be between bullion that may be freely exported, and coined silver 
that may not; the odds whereof scarce ever amounts to above 2d. per 
ounce, and rarely to above a penny, or ai^ialf-penny. And this odds 
(whatever it be) will equally belong to hfs raised, milled money, which 
cannot be exported, as it will to our perfecj milled money, which 
cannot be exported, as I shall have occasion to shew more particularly 
hereafter. All this disorder, and a thousand others, comes from light 
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and unlawful money being current For then it is no wonder that 
bullion’ should be kept up to the value of your clipped money ; that 

is, that bullion should not be sold by the ounce for less than 6s. sd., 
when* that 6s. sd. clipped money, fiaid for it, docs not weigh above an 
ounce. This instance therefore, pf the present price of bullion, proves 
nothing but that the quantity of silver in money governs the value of 

it, and not the denomination ; as appears, when clipped money is 
brought to buy bullion. This is a fair trial: silver is set .against 
silver, and by that is seen, whether clii)pcd money be of the same 
value with weighty of the same denomination, or whether it be not the 
quantity of silver in it that regulates its value. 

I cannot but wonder that Mr. Lowndes, a man so well skilled in the 
law, especially of the mint, the exchequer, and of our money, should all 
.along in this argument spc.ak of clipped money, as if it were* the law¬ 
ful money of England ; and should propose by tltlit (which is in effect 
by the clipper’s sheers) to regulate a new sort of coin to be introduced 
into Ivngland. And if he will stand to that measure, and lessen the 
new coin to the rate of bullion sold in exchange for present, current, 
clipped money, to prevent its being melted down, he must make it yet 
much lighter than he proposes ; so that raising it, or to give it its due 
name, that of Icssening^of it one fifth, will not serve the turn : for I will 
be bold to say, that bullion now in England, is no where to be bought 
by the ounce for 6s. 5d. of our present, current, clipped money. So 
that if his rule be tnie, and nothing can save the weighty coin from 
melting down, but reducing it to the w-cight that clipped money is 
brought to, he must lessen the money in his new coin .much more tlian 
one fifth; for an ounce of standard bullion will always be worth an 
ounce of clipped money, whether that in talc amount to 6s. f d. 6s. 6d. 
los. or any other number of shillings, or pence, of the nick-named 
clipped money. Fora piece of silver, that was coined fora shilling, 
but has half the silver clij)pcd off, in the law, and in propriety of speech, 
is no more a shilling than a piece of wood, which was once a scaled 
yard, is still a yard, when one half of it is broke off. 

Let us consider this maxim a little farther : which out of the lan¬ 
guage of the mint, in plain English, I think amounts fo thus much, viz. 
•That when an ounce of standard bullion costs a>greater number of 
jence in tale, than an ounce of that bullion can be coined into, by the 
standard of the mint, the coin will be melted down.’ I grant it, if bul¬ 
lion should rise to 15 ]3cncc the ounce above 5s. 2d. as is now pre¬ 
tended ; which is to s.ay, that an ounce of bullion cannot be bought 
for less than an ounce andt a ciuarter of the like silver coined. But 
that, as I have shewed, is impossible to be : and every one would be 
convinced of the contrary, if w'e had none now but lawful money cur¬ 
rent But it is no wonder, if the price and value of things be con¬ 
founded and uncertain, when the measure itself is lost For wc have 
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now no lawful silver money current amongst us ; and therefore cannot 
talk, nor judge right, by our present uncertain, clipped money, of the 
value and price of things, in reference to our lawful, regular coin, ad¬ 
justed and kept to the unvarying "Standard of the mint. 'I'he price of 
silver in bullion above the value of silver in coin, when clipping fias not 
defaced our current cash (for then the odds is very rarely above a penny, 
or twopence the ounce) is so far from being a cause of melting down our 
coin, that this price, which is given above the value of the silver in our 
coin, is given only to preserve our coin from being melted down : for 
nobody buys bullion at 5s. 2d. the ounce, (which is just the value) for 
any other reason, but to avoid the crime and hazard of melting down 
our coin. 

1 think it will be agreed on all hands, that nobody will melt down our 
money, jrut for ])rolit. Now profit can be made by melting down our 
money but only in ttyo cases. * 

h irst, u'hen the current pieces of the same denomination are un* 
ecjual, and of different weights, some heavier, some lighter : for then 
the traders in money cull out the heavier, and melt them down with 
profit. This is the ordinary fault of coining by the hammer, wherein 
it usually sufficed, that ajaar of silver was cut into as many half-crowns, 
or shillings, as answered its whole weight; without being very exact in 
making each particular jricce of its due weiglfl; whereby some pieces 
came to be heavier, and some lighter, than by the standard they should. 
And then the heavier pieces were culled out, and there was profit to be 
made (as one easily perceives) in melting them down. But this cause 
of melting down our money is easily prevented, by the exacter way of 
coining by the *mill, in which each single piece is brought to its just 
weight. This inequality of pieces of the same denomination, is to be 
found in*our money, more than ever, since clipping has been in 
fashion ; and therefore, it is no wonder, that in this irregular state of 
our money, one complaint is, that the heavy money is melted down. 
But this also the making clipped money go at present for its weight, 
(which is a sudden reducing of it to the standard) and then, by degrees 
recoining it into milled money, (which is the ultimate and more com¬ 
plete reducing it to the standard) perfectly cures. 

The other ca^Jjiwherein our money comes to be melted down, is a 
losing trade ; or, \fhich is the same thing in other words, an over-great 
consumption of foreign commodities. Whenever the over-balance of 
foreign trade makes it difficult for our merchants to get bills of ex¬ 
change, the exchange presently rises, and the returns of money raise 
them in proportion to the want of mone5^nglishmen have in any parts 
beyond seas. They, who thus furnish ^fem with bills, not being able 
to satisfy their correspondents, on whom those bills are drawn, with 
the product of our commodities there, must sen 3 silver from hence to re¬ 
imburse them, and repay the money they have drawn out of their h and ";. 
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Whilst bullion may be had for a small price more than the weight of 
our curi'ont cash, these exchanges generally chuse rather to buy bul¬ 
lion, than run the risque of melting down our coin, which is criminal 
by law. And thus the matter for tht most part went, whilst milled and 
clipped money passed promiscuously in payment: for so long a clipped 
half-crown was as good here as a milled one, since one passed, and 
could be ha'd as freely as the other. But as soon as there began to be 
a distinction between clipped and undipped money, and weighty money 
could no longer be had for the light, bullion (as was natural) arose ; 
and it would fall again to-morrow to the price it was at before, if there 
were none but weighty money to pay for it. In short, whenever the whole 
of our foreign trade and consumption exceeds our exportation of com¬ 
modities, our money must go to pay our debts so contracted whether 
melted or not melted down. If the law makes the exportation of our 
coin penal, it will be melted down ; if it leaves th* exportation of our 
coin free, as in Holland, it will be carried out in specie. One way, or 
other, go it must, as we sec in Spain ; but whctlier melted down, or 
not melted down, it matters little : our coin and treasure will be both 
ways equally diminished, and can be restored, only by an over-balance 
of our whole exportation, to our whole import?|tion of consumable com¬ 
modities. Laws, made ^against exportation of money, or bullion, will 
be all in vain. Restraint, or liberty in that matter, makes no country 
rich or poor : as we see in Holland, which had plenty of money under 
the free liberty of its exportation, and Spain, in great want of money un¬ 
der the severest penalties against carrying of it out. But the coining, or 
not coining our money, on the same foot it was before,^pr in bigger, or 
less pieces, and under whatsoever denominations you please, contri¬ 
butes nothing to, or against its melting down, or exportation, so our 
money be all kept, each species in its full weight of silver, according to 
the standard : for if some be heavier, and some lighter, allowed to be 
current, so under the same denomination the heavier will be melted 
down, where the temptation of profit is considerable, which in well re¬ 
gulated coin kept to the standard, cannot be. But this melting down 
carries not away one grain of our treasure out of England. The com¬ 
ing and going of that depends wholly upon the balance of our trade ; 
and therefore it is a wrong conclusion which wc|^iind, p. 71. ‘That 
continuing cither old, or new coins on the present foot, will be nothing 
else but furnishing a species to melt down at an extravagant profit, and 
w'ill encourage a violent exportation of our silver, for sake of the gain 
only, till we shall have little or none left.’ For example ; let us sup¬ 
pose all our light money newi coined, upon the foot that this gentleman 
would have it, and all our old milled crowns going for 15 pence as he 
proposes, and the rest of,the old milled money proportionably; I desire it 
to be shewed how this Would hinderthe exportation of one ounce of silver, 
whilst our affairs are in the present posture. Again, on the other side. 
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supposing all our money were now milled coin upon the present foot, 
and our balance of trade changing, our exportation of commodities 
were a million more than our importation, and like to continue so 
yearly; whereof one half was to* Holland and the other to Flanders, 
there being an equal balance betweqp England and all other parts of the 
world we trade to ; I ask, what possible gain could any Englishman 
make, by melting down and carrying out our money to Holland and 
Flanders, when a million was to come thence hither, and Englishmen 
had more there already than they knew how to use there, and could 
not get home without paying dear there for bills of exchange? If that 
were the case of our trade, the exchange would presently fall here, and 
rise there beyond the par of their money to ours, i. e. an English mer¬ 
chant must give in Holland more silver, for the bills he bought there, 
than l»e should receive upon those bills here, if the two, sums were 
weighed one against the other : or run the risque ^f bringing it home 
in specie. And what then could any Englishman get by exporting 
money, or silver thither ? 

These arc the only two cases wherein our coin can be melted down 
with profit; and I challenge any one living to shew me any other. The 
one of them is removed only by a regular just coin, kept equal to the 
standard ; be that what it will, it matters noj, as to the point of melt¬ 
ing down of the money. The other is to be removed only by the 
balance of our trade kept from running us behind-hand, and contract¬ 
ing debts in foreign countries by an over-coi^umption of their com¬ 
modities. 

To those wlio say, that the exportation of our money, whether melted 
down, or not melted down, depends wholly upon our consumption of 
foreign ■jommodities, and not at all upon the sizes of the several species 
of our money, which will be equally exported or not exported, whether 
coined upon the old, or the proposed new foot: Mr. Lowndes replies ; 

1. That ‘the necessity of foreign e.xpense, and exportation to answer 
the balance of trade, may be diminished, but cannot in any sense be 
augmented, by raising the value of our money.’ 

I beg his pardon, if I cannot assent to this. Because the necessity 
of our exportafjpn of money, depending wholly upon the debts which 
we contract in fiireign parts, beyond what our commodities exported 
can pay ; the coining our money in bigger, or less pieces, under the 
same, or different denominations, or on the present, or proposed foot, 
in itself neither increasing those debts, nor the expenses that make 
them, can neither augment, nor diminish the exportation of our money. 

2. He replies, p. 72. That melters c^the coin ‘will have less profit 

by fourteeniience halfpenny in the crown,’ when the money is coined 
upon the new foot. • ' 

To this I take the liberty to say, that there will not be a farthing 
more profit in melting down the money, if it were all new milled 
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money, upon the present foot, than if it were all new coined, as is pro* 
posed, one fifth lighter. For whence should the profit arise more in 
tlic one, than in the other? But Mr. Lowndes goes upon this supposi¬ 
tion ; that standard bullion is now fvorth 6s. 5d. an ounce of milled 
money, and would continue to sell,for 6s. 5d. the ounce, if our money 
were all weighty milled money : both which 1 take to be mistakes, and 
think I have'proved them to be so. 

3. He says, ‘ It is hoped that the exchange to Holland may be kept 
at a stand, or at least from falling much lower.’ I hope so too. But 
how that concerns this argument, or the coining of the money upon a 
new foot, I do not sec. 

4. He says, p. 73. ‘ There is a great difference with regard to the ser¬ 
vice or disservice of the publick, between carrying out bullion, or coin 
for necessary uses, or for prohibited commodities.’ The gain, to the 
exporters, which is that which makes them melt it down and export it, 
is the same in both cases. And the necessity of exporting it is the 
same. For it is to pay debts, which there is an equal necessity of pay¬ 
ing, when once contracted, though for useless things. They arc the 
goldsmiths and dealers in silver, that usually export what silver is sent 
beyond sea, to pay the debts^they have contraqitecl by their bills of c.x- 
change. But those dea]prs m exchange seldom know, or consider, 
how they, to whom they give their bills, have, or will employ the 
money, they receive upon those bills. Prohibited commodities, it is 
time, should be kept oyt, and useless ones impoverish us by being 
brought in. But this is the fault of our importation : and there the 
mischief should be cured, by laws, and our way of lining. For the 
exportation of our treasure is not the cause of their importation, but 
the consequence. Vanity and luxury spends them : that gives them 
vent here : that vent causes their importation : and when our mer¬ 
chants have brought them, if our commodities will not be enough, o\ir 
money must go to pay for them. But what this paragraph has in it 
against continuing our coin upon the present foot, or for making our 
coin lighter, I confess here again, 1 do not see. 

It is true what Mr. Lowndes observes here, the importation of gold, 
and the going of guineas at 30s. has been a great prejudice and loss to 
the kingdom. But that has been wholly owing to ouf'clipped money, 
and not at all to our money being coined at ss. 2d. the ounce ; nor is 
the coining our money lighter, the cure of it. The onjy remedy for 
that mischief, as well as a great many others, is the putting an end to 
the passing of clipped money by talc, as if it were lawful coin. 

5. His fifth head, p. 74, is t(^ answer those, who hold, that by the 
lessening our money one fifth,“'all people, who are to receive money 
upon contracts already mfidc, will be defrauded of twenty per cent, of 
their due': and thus all men will lose one fifth of their settled revenues, 
and all men, that have lent money, one fifth of their principal and use. 
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To remove this objection, Mr. Lowndes says, that silver in Englarici is 
grown scarce, and consequently dearer, and so i^ of higher p»ice. Let 
us grant for the present, it is of nighcr price (which how he makes out, 
1 shall examine by and by.) Thils, if it were so, ought not tp annul 
•any man’s bargain, nor make him receive less in quantity than he lent. 
He was to receive again the same sum, and the publick aniWB^v was 
guarantee that the same sum should have the same quantity of silv^, 
under the same denomination. And the reason is plain, why in justice 
he ought to have the same quantity of silver again, notwithstanding 
any pretended rise of its value. For if silver had grown more plenti¬ 
ful, and by consequence (by our author’s rule) cheaper, his debtor 
would not have been compelled, by the publick authority, to have paid 
him, in consideration of its cheapness, a greater quantity of silver than 
they contracted for. Cacao-nuts were the money of a part of America, 
when we first cams thither. Suppose then you had lent me last year 
300, or fifteen sc(uc cacao-nuts, to be repaid this year, would you be 
satisfied and think ycnirself paid your due, if I shoud tell j'ou, cacao- 
nuts were scarce lliis year, and that fourscore were of as much value 
this year as an hundred the last; and that therefore, you were well 
and fully paid, if 1 restored to you only 240 for the 300 I borrowed 1 
Would you not think yourscll' defrauded of two thirds of your right, by 
Such a i)ayment Nor would it make any amends for this to justice, 
or repanUion to you, that the publick had (after your contract, which 
was snadc for fifteen score) altered the denomination of score, and ap- 
jjlied it to sixteen instead of twenty. Examine it, and you will find this 
just the case, i^iid the loss pioportionable in them both ; that is, a real 
loss of twenty per cent. As to Mr. Lowndes’s proofs, that silver is now 
one fifth more value than it was, and therefore a man has right done 
him, if lit-' receives one fifth less than his contract, I fear none of them 
w'll re.'ich Mr. Lowndes’s point. He saith, p. 77, ‘By daily experience 
nineteen penny weight, and three tenths of a penny weight of sterling 
silver, which is just the weight of a crown piece, will purchase more 
coined money than five undipped shillings.’ I wish he had told us 
where this daily experience he speaks of, is to be found : for I dare 
say no body hath seen a sum of undipped shillings paid for bullion 
any where thesC" welve months, to go no further back. 

In the next place, I wish he had told us how much more than five 
lawful milled fillings, bullion of the weight of a crown-piece will pur¬ 
chase. If he had said it would purchase 6s. 3d. weighty money, he 
had proved the matter in question. And whoever has the weight of a 
crown in silver paid him in Mr. Lowndes’s new coin instead of 6s. 3d. 
of our present money, has no injury dfte him, if it will certainly pur¬ 
chase him 6s. 3d. all undipped, of our present money. But every one 
at first sight perceives this to be impossible, as I have already proved 
it. I have in tliis the concnrrenpe of Mr, Lowndes’s new scheme, to 
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prove it to be so. For, p. 62, he proposes that his silver unit having 
the weight and finenes:j of a present unclipped crown-piece, should go 
for 75 pence ; and that the present .hilling should go for 15 pence ; 
by whicli establishment there will be 75 pence in his unit, and 93 
pence three farthings in 6s. 3d., weighty money of the present coin ; 
whicljji. ciir rindeniablc confession, that it is as impossible for his silver 
unit, having no more silver in it than a present undipped crown) to be 
worth, and so to purchase, six undipped shillings and three-pence of 
„our present money ; as it is for 75 pence to be worth 93 of the same 
pence, or 75 to be equal to 93. 

If he means by more, that his sterling silver of the weight of a crown- 
piece will purchase a penny, or two-pence more than five undipped 
shillings, which is the most, and which is but accidental too ; what is 
this rise of its value to 15 pence? And what amends will one sixtieth 
(a little more or less) rise in value, make for one fi/ih diminished in 
weight, and loss in quantity? which is all one as to say, fhat a penny, 
or thereabouts, shall make amends for fifteen pence taken away. 

Another way to recommend his new coin, to those who shall receive 
it, instead of the present weightier coin, he tells them, p. 77, it will pay 
as much debt, and purchase as much comn^odities as our present 
money w'hich is one fifth heavier : what he says of debts is true. But 
yet I would have it well considered by our English gentlemen, that 
though creditors will lose one fifth of their principal and use, and land¬ 
lords will lose one fifth qf their income, yet the debtors and tenants 
will not get it. It will be asked, who then will get it ? Those, I say, 
and those only, who have great sums of weighty money (whereof one 
sees not a piece now in payments) hoarded up by them, will get by it. 
To those, by the proposed change of our money, will be an increase of 
one fifth, added to their riches, paid out of the pockets of thd rest of 
the nation. For what these men received for 4s. they will pay again 
for five. This weighty money hoarded up, Mr. Lowndes’s, p. 105, com¬ 
putes at i ,600,000. So that by raising our money one fifth, there 
will £3^0,000 be given to those, who have hoarded up our weighty 
money ; which hoarding up of money is thought by many to have no 
other merit in it, than the prejudicing our trade and publick affairs, 
and incre.asing our necessities, by keeping so great a pStt of our money 
from coming abroad, at a time when there was so great need of it. If 
the sum of undipped money in the nation be, as some suppose, much 
greater ; then there will, by this contrivance of the raising our coin, 
be given to these rich hoarders, much above the aforesaid sum of 
£320,000 of our present money. No body else, but these hoarders, 
can get a farthing by this pressed change of our coin ; unless men 
in debt have plate by tjhem, which they wilt coin to pay their debts. 
Those too, I must confess, will get one fifth by all the plate of their 
own, which they shall coin apd pay debts with, valuing their plate at 
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bullion; but if they shall consider the fashion 4 f their plate, what that 
cost when they bought it, and t|ie fashion thaif new plate would cost 
them, if they intend ever to h«ive plate again, they will find this one, 
fifth seeming present profit, in coining their plate to pay their debts, 
amounts to little, or nothing at all. No body then but t]jg,hoardcrs 
will get by this twenty per cent. And I challenge any .one 
how any body else (but that little in the case of plate coined to pay 
debts) shall get a farthing by it. It seems to promise fairest to the 
debtors : but to them too it will amount to nothing. For he, that takes 
up money to pay his debts, will receive this new money, and pay it 
again at the same rate he received it, just as he docs now our present 
coin, without any profit at all. And though commodities (as is natural) 
shall be raised, in proportion to the lessening of the money, no body 
will gbt by that, ^ny more than they do now, when all thiags are grown 
dearer. Only he that is bound up by contract* to receive any sum, 
under such a denomination of pounds, shillings, and pence, will find 
his loss sensibly, when he goes to buy commodities, and make new bar¬ 
gains. The markets and the shops will soon convince him, that his 
money, which is one fifth lighter, is also one fifth worse; when he 
must pay twenty per cent, more for all the commodities he buys, with 
the money of the new foot, than if he bought it with the present coin. 

This Mr. Lowndes himself will not deny, when he calls to mind what 
he himself, speaking of the inconveniencies we suffer by our clipped 
money, says, p. 115, ‘Persons before they conclude in any bargains, 
are necessitated first to settle the price or value of the very money they 
are to receivtf for their goods, and if it be in clipped, or bad money, 
they set the price of their goods accordingly, which I think has been 
one gretat cause of raising the price, not only of merchandize, but even 
of edibles, and other necessaries for the sustenance of the common 
people, to their great grievance.’ That every one who receives money 
after the raising our money, on contracts made before the change, must 
lose twenty pet cent, in alt he shall buy, is demonstration, by Mr. 
Lowndes’s own scheme. Mr. Lowndes proposes that there should be 
I shillings coined upon the new foot, one fifth lighter than our present 
shillings, whh:h should go for twelve-pence a-piece ; and that the un¬ 
dipped shillings of the present coin should go for fifteen-pence a-piece ; 
and the crown for seventy-five pence. A man who nas a debt of a 
hundred poubds owing him, upon bond, or lease, receives it in these 
new shillings, instead of lawful money of the present standard ; he goes 
to market with twenty shillings in one pocket of this new money, which 
are valued at 240 pence, and in tljji* other pocket with four milled 
crown-pieces, (or twenty milled shillings of the present coin) which are 
valued at three hundred pence, which is one fifth more : it is demon¬ 
stration then, that he loses one fifth, or twenty per cent, in all that he 
buys, by the receipt of this new money for the present coin, which was 
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his due ; unless those ihe deals with will take four for fivc-pcncc, or 
four shillings for five shillings. He /buys, for e.\ample, a quart of oil 
for fiftccn-pence : if he pay for it witb-the old money in one pocket, one 
shilling \vill do it; if with the new money in the other, he must .add 
three pjjQ'i.e 30 it, or a quarter of another shilling; and so of all the 
rs!rt";hat he pays for, with cither the old money, which he should have 
received his debts in, or with the new, which he was forced to receive 
for it. Thus far, it is demonstration, he loses twenty per cent, by re¬ 
ceiving his debt in a new money thus r.aised, when he uses it to buy 
any thing. But to make him amends, Mr. Lowndes tells him, silver is 
now dearer, and all things consequently will be bought cheaper twenty 
per cent. And yet at the same time he tells him, in the jiassage above 
cited out of p. 115, thaf all other things arc grown dearer. 1 am sure 
there is no demonstration, that they will be sold ..twenty iief cent, 
cheaper. And, if I -nay credit housekeepers and substantial tradesmen 
all sorts of provisions and commodities are lately risen excessively : 
and, notwithstanding the scarcity of silver, begin to come up to the 
true value of our clipped money, every one selling their commodities 
!>o as to make themselves amends in the number of light ]>icccs for 
what they want in weight. A creditor ought to think the new light 
money equivalent to the present heavier, because it will buy as much 
commodities. But what if it should fail, as it is ten to one but it 
will, what security has he for it ? He is told so, and he must be satis¬ 
fied. That salt, wine, oil, silk, naval stores, and all foreign commodi¬ 
ties, will none of them be sold us by foreigners for a less quantity of 
silver than before, because we have given the name of more pence 
to it, is, I think, demonstration. All our names, (if they arc any more 
to us) are to them but bare sounds, and our coin, as theirs h us, but 
mere bullion, valued only by its weight. And a Swede will no more 
sell you his hemp and pitch, or a Spaniard his oil, for less silver, be¬ 
cause you tell him silver is scarcer now in England, and therefore risen 
in value one fifth, than a tradesman in London will sell his commodity 
cheaper to the Isle of Man, because they are grown poorer, and money 
is scarce there. 

All foreign commodities must be shut out of the number of those 
that will fall, to comply with our raising our money. Corn, also, it is 
evident, does not rise, or fall, by the differences of more or less plenty 
of money, but by the plenty and scarcity that God gives. For our 
money, in appearance remaining the same, the price of corn is double 
one year to what it was the precedent; and therefore wc must certainly 
make account, that since the nf^pey is one fifth lighter, it will buy one 
fifth less corn communibus annis. And this being the great expence of 
the poor, that takes up almost all their earnings, if corn be, communi- 
bus annis, sold for one fifth more money in tale, than before the change 
of our money, they too must have one fifth more in tale of the new 
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money, for their wages than they have now, and Ihe day-labourer must 
have, not only twelve, but fifteen ^cncc of the new money a day, which 
is the present shilling that he has now, or else he cannot live. So that 
all foreign commodities, with corn and labour, keeping up th^r value 
to the quantity of silver they sell few now, and not complviiag,,. in the 
fall of their real jiricc, with the nominal raising of our mopey, tite*!i»ito 
not much left \yhcrcin landlords and creditors are to expect the rccom- 
pence of twenty per cent, abatement of price in commodities, to make 
up their loss in the lightness of our money, they are paid their rents 
and debts in. It would be easy to shew the same thing concerning our 
other native commodities, and make it clear that we have no reason to 
expect they should abate of their present price, any more than corn 
and labour : but this is enough, and any one who has a mind to it, 
may tiafte the rest ^t his leisure. • 

And thus I fear the hopes of cheaper pcnny-wortlrs, which might be¬ 
guile some men into a belief that landlords and creditors would receive 
no less by the proposed new money, is quite vanished. But if the pro¬ 
mise of better penny-worths, and a fall of all commodities twenty per 
cent should hold true, this would not at all relieve creditors and land¬ 
lords, and set them upon equal terms with their neighbours: because the 
cheap penny-worths will not be for them alon?, but every body else, as 
well as they, will share in that advantage ; so th.at their silver being 
diminished one fifth in their rents and debts, which are paid them, 
they would still be twenty per cent, greater lo'l-rs than their unboard¬ 
ing neighbours, and forty per cent, greater losers than the hoarders of 
money ; who w<Il certainly get twenty per cent, in the money, what¬ 
ever happens in the price of things ; and twenty per cent, more in the 
cheapnesf of commodities, if that promised recompense be made good 
to creditors and landlords. For the hoarders of money (if the price of 
things falls) will buy as cheap as they. So that whatever is said of 
the cheapness of commodities, it is demonstration, (whether that proves 
true, or no) that creditors, and landlords, and all those, w'ho arc to re¬ 
ceive money, upon bargains made before the proposed change of our 
coin, will unavoidably lose twenty per cent. 

One thing Ml". Lowndes says in this paragraph is very remarkable, 
which I think decides the question. His words, p. 78, are these, ‘That 
if the value of the silver in the coins (by an cxtrinsick denomination) 
be raised above the value, or market-price, of the same silver reduced 
to bullion, the subjects would be proportionably injured or defrauded, 
as they were formerly in the case of base monies, coined by publick 
authority.’ It remains therefore only tgi shew, that the market price 
of standard bullion is not one fifth above our coin that is to be raised, 
and then we have Mr. Lowndes of our side tdb against its raising. ^ 
think it is abundantly proved already, that standard bullion neither is, 
nor can be, worth one fifth more than our lawful weighty money; and 
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if it be not, by Mr. DLowndes’s confession, there is no need of raising 
our present, legal, inVlled money to ^lithat degree; and it is only our 
clipped money that wants amendment : and when that is recoined 
and rdduced all to milled and lawful money, that then too will have 
no nep^rtn^ raising. This I shall r/ow prove out of Mr. Lowndes’s own 
«’'‘JTds here... 

Mr. Lowndes, in the forecited words, compares the value of silver in 
our coin, to the value of the same silver reduced to bullion ; which he 
supposing to be as four to five, makes that the measure of the raising 
our money. If this be the difference of value between silver in bullion, 
and silver in coin ; .and if it be true, that four ouncc.s of stand.ard bul¬ 
lion be worth five ounces of the same silver coined ; or, which is the 
s.ame thing, that bullion, will sell by the ounce for 6s. sd. undipped 
money ; I will take the boldness to advise his nf.ajesty to buy, or to 
borrow any where'so much bullion, or, rather than be without it, melt 
down so much plate, .as is equal in weight to ^1200 slerling of our 
present milled money. This let him sell for milled money. And, ac¬ 
cording to our author’s rule, it will yield .£1500. Let that ;^i5oo be re¬ 
duced into bullion, and sold again, and it will produce 860; which 
^1860 of weighty money being reduced into bullion, will still produce one 
fifth more in weight of silver, being sold for weighty money. And thus his 
majesty may get at least ,1^320,000 by selling of bullion for weighty 
money, and melting that down into bullion, as fast as he receives it; 
till he has brought intb his hands the ^1,600,000, which Mr. Lowndes 
computes there is of weighty money left in England. 

I doubt not but every one, who reads it, will think'this a very ridi¬ 
culous proposition. But he must think it ridiculous for no other rea¬ 
son, but because he sees it is impossible that bullion should sell for 
one fifth above its weight of the same silver coined; that is, that an 
ounce of standard silver should sell for 6s. 5d. of our present weighty 
money. For if it will, it is no ridiculous thing that th« king should 
melt down, and make that profit of his money. 

If our author’s rule (p. 78, where he says, ‘ Th.at the only ju.st and 
reasonable foot, upon which the coins should be current, is the very 
price of the silver thereof, in case it be molten in thesffme place where 
coins are made current’) be to be observed ; our money is to be raised 
but an halfpenny, or at most a penny in 5s. : for that was the ordinary 
odds in the price between bullion and coined silver, before clipping 
had deprived us, in commerce, of all our milled and weighty money. 
And silver in standard bullion would not be in value one jot above 
the same silver in coin, if clipged money were not current by tale, and 
coined silver (as Mr. Lowndes proposes, p. 73) as well as bullion, had 
the liberty of exportation. For when we have no clipped money, but 
all our current coin is weight, according to the standard, all the odds 
of value that silver in bullion has to silver in coin, is only owing to the 
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prohibition of its exportation in money ; and nevel rises, nor can rise, 
above what the goldsmith shall estimate the risque^nd trouble df melt¬ 
ing it down ; which is so little, tha^he importers of silver could never 
raise it to above a penny an ounce, but at such times as the East-Jndia 
company, or some foreign sale, calling for a gi-eat quantity of silver at 
a time made the goldsmiths scramble for it; and so the im^ortfci>t'qf„ 
bullion raise its price upon them, according to the present need of 
great quantities of silver which every goldsmith (eager to ingross to 
himself as much as he could) was content to pay high for, rather than 
go without: his present gains from those whom he furnished, and 
whom otherwise he could not furnish, making him amends. 

The natural value then, between silver in bullion, and in coin, is (I 
say) everywhere equal ; bating the charge of coinage, which gives the 
advantage to the side of the coin. The ordinary odds herq in Eng¬ 
land, between silver in bullion, and the same in our c,oin, is, by reason 
that the stamp hinders its free exportation, about a penny in the 
crown. The accidental difference, by reason of sudden occasions, is 
sometimes (but rarely) two-pence in five shillings, or somewhat more 
in great urgencies. And since the ordinary rate of things is to be 
taken as the measure of f;heir price, and Mr. Lowndes tells us, p. 78, 

‘ That if the value of the silver in their coins^^hould be raised above 
the value, or market-price, of the same silver reduced to bullion, the 
subject would be proportionably injured and defrauded I leave him 
to make the inference, what will be the consequence in England, if our 
coin be raised here one-fifth, or twenty per cent. 

Mr. Lowndes aays farther, p. 80, That silver has a price. I answer ; 
silver to silver can have no other price, but quantity for quantity. If 
there be aipf other difference in value, it is, or can be nothing, but one 
of these two ; first, either the value of the labour employed about one 
parcel of silver more than another, makes a difference in their price ; 
and thus fashioned plate sells for more than its weight of the same 
silver ; and in countries where the owners pay for the coinage, silver 
in coin is more worth than its weight in bullion ; but here, where the 
publick pays the coinage, they are of very near equal value, when 
there is no need*of exportation : for then there is no more odds than 
the trouble of carrying the bullion to the mint, and fetching again, is 
worth ; or the charge of refining so much of it, as will bring it to 
standard, if it b# worse than standard. 

Or secondly, some privilege belonging to one parcel of silver, which 
is denied to another, viz., here in England a liberty of exportation 
allowed to silver in bullion, denied to silver stamped. This, when 
there is need of exportation of silver, gives some small advantage of 
value to uncoined silver here, above coined ;«but that is ordinarily 
very inconsiderable; and ean never reach to one fifth, nor half one 

32 
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fifth, as has been Wready shewn. And this, I think, will answer all 
that is 'said about il||i price of silver in that place. 

It is true what Mr. Lowndes sajfs, in the next words, p. 8i, ‘ That 
five shillings coined upon the foot proposed, will actually contain 
more r;^al and intrinsick value o^ silver by a great deal, than is in the 
.FW.Fcat nioney, now commonly applied to the payment of the said 
rents, revenues, and debts.’ But will he hence conclude, because there 
is now lost in those rents, revenues, and debts, a great deal more than 
twenty per cent, under the present irregularity of our coin, and the 
robbery in clipped money, without any the least neglect, or miscarriage 
in the owner, that entitled him to that loss, that therefore, it is just 
that the loss of twenty per cent, be established on him by law for the 
future, in the reforming of our coin ? 

Mr. Lou'ndes’s second reason for lessening of our coin, wcj have, p. 
82, in these words, “ The value of the silver in tfie coin ought to bo 
raised, to encourage the bringing of bullion to the mint to be coined.” 
This raising of money is in effect, as has been seen, nothing but giving 
a denomination of more pence to the same quantity of silver, viz., 
That the same quantity of silver shall hereafter be called seventy-five 
pence, which is now called but sixty-pence. < For that is all is done, 
as is manifest, w'hen a orown-piece, which now but goes for sixty-pence, 
shall be made to go for seventy-five pence ; for it is plain, it contains 
nothing of silver, or worth in it, more than it did before. Let us sup¬ 
pose, that all our silver coin now in England were six-pences, shillings, 
half-crowns, and crowns, all milled money, full weight, according to 
the present standard; and that it should be ordefcd, that for the 
future, the crown-piece, instead of going for sixty-pence, should go for 
seventy-five pence, and so proportionably, of all the other pieces ; I 
ask, then, how such a change of denomination shall bring" bullion to 
the mint to be coined, and from whence ? I suppose this change of 
names, or ascribing to it more imaginary parts of any denomination, 
has no charms in it to bring bullion to the mint to be coined ; for 
whether you call the piece coined twelve-pence, or fifteen-pence, or 
sixty, or seventy-five, a crown, or a sceptre, it will buy no more silk, 
salt, or bread than it would before. That, thcrefojie, cannot tempt 
people to bring it to the mint. And if it will pay more debts, that is 
perfect defrauding, and ought not to be permitted. Next, I ask, from 
whence shall this raising fetch it ? For bullion cannot be brought 
hither to stay here, whilst the balance of our trade requires aU the 
bullion we bring in, to be exported again, and more silver out of our 
former stock with it, to answer our exigencies beyond seas. And 
whilst it is so the goldsmiths and returners of money will give more 
for bullion to export, ihan the mint can give for it to coin; and so 
none of that will come to the mint. 

But, says our author, p. 83, ‘An halfpenny an ounce profit, which 
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■will be in the proposed coin, above the present plice of sterling bullion, 
will be an encouragement to those who have Eijglish plate, tf) bring it 
in to be coined.’ I doubt whethijr there will bc^any such profit; for I 
imagine, that standard bullion cannot now be bought per ounce, for 
si-x shillings and five-pence of our clipped, running cash, whicR is the 
measure whereby Mr. Lowndes iJetermines of the price of sterling 
silver. But, taking this halfpenny an ounce profit for granted, it 
not bring to the mint any plate whose fashion is valued by the owner 
at above an halfpenny per ounce; and how much then it is like to 
bring to the mint is easy to guess. 

The true and only good reason, that brings bullion to the mint to 
be coined, is the same that brings it to England to stay there, viz., 
The gain we make by an over-balance of trade. When our mercliants 
carry qpmmoditics abroad, to a greater value than those they bring 
home, the overplift comes to them in foreign coin, or bifllion, which 
will stay here, when we gain by the balance of oui'whole trade. For 
then we can have no debts beyond sea to be paid with it. In this 
thriving posture of our trade, those to whose share this bullion falls, 
not having any use of it, whilst it is in bullion, chuse to carry it to 
the mint to have it coised there, whereby it is of more use to them 
for all the business of silver in trade, or purchasing land ; the mint 
having ascertained the weight and fineness of it: so that on any 
occasion, everyone is ready to take it at its known value, without any 
scruple ; a convenience that is wanting in Jjullion. But when our 
trade runs on the other side, and our exported commodities will not 
pay for those ^orc'gn ones we consume, our treasure must go; and 
then it is vain to bestow the labour of coining on bullion, that must 
be exported again. To what purpose is it, to make it pass through 
our mint,* when it will away ? The less pains and charge it costs us, 
the better. 

His third reason, p. 83, is, that this raising our coin, by making it 
‘ more in tale, will make it more commensurate to the gener.al need 
thereof,’ and thereby hinder the inprease of hazardous paper-credit, and 
the inconveniency of bartering. • 

Just as the Ijoy cut his leather into five quarters (as he called them), 
to cover his ball, when cut into four ejuarters it fell short; but after all 
his pains, as much of his ball lay bare as before : if the quantity of 
coined silver, amployed in England, fall short, the arbitrary denomin¬ 
ation of a greater number of pence given to it, or, which is all one, to 
the several coined pieces of it, will rot make it commensurate to the 
size of our trade, or the greatness of our occasions. This is as certain, 
as that if the quantity of a board, f^hich is to stop the leak of a 
ship, fifteen inches square, be but twelve inches square, it will not be 
made to do it, by being measured by a foot, that is divided into 

22—2 
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fifteen inches, insteaf. of twelve, and so having a larger tale, or number 
of inches in denomiriyition given to it. 

This, indeed, would be a convincing reason, if sounds would give 
weight'to silver, and the noise of a greater number of pence (less in 
quantity proportionably as they are more in number), were a larger 
j««ppTy of money, which our author, p. 84, says our occasions require, 
and which he by an increase of the tale of pence hopes to provide. 
■ lUit that mistake is very visible, and shall be farther shown in the 
business of bartering. 

The necessity of trust and bartering is one of the many inconve¬ 
niences springing from the want of money. This inconvenience, the 
multiplying arbitrary denominations will no more supply, nor any ways 
make our scarcity of coin commensurate to the need there is of it, than 
if the cloth-which was provided for clothing the army, falling short, one 
should hope to m&kc it commensurate to that need there is of it, by 
measuring it by a yard onc-lifth shorter than the standard, or changing 
the standard of the yard, ajid so getting the full denomination of yards, 
necessary according to the present measure. For this is all will be 
done by raising our coin, as is proposed. All it amounts to is no more 
but this, viz., That each piece, and consequently our whole stock of 
money, should be measured and denominated by a penny, one-fifth less 
than the standard. 

Where there is not coined silver, in proportion to the value of the 
commodities, that daily change owners in trade, there is a necessity of 
trust or bartering, i. e. changing commodities for commodities, without 
the intervention of money. For example ; let us suppose in Bermudas 
but ^100 in ready money, but that there is every day there, a transfer¬ 
ring of commodities from one owner to another, to the value,of double 
as much. When the money is all got into hands, that have already 
bought all that they have need of, for that day, whoever has need of 
any thing else that day, must cither go on tick, or barter for it, i. e. 
give the commodities he can best spare for the commodities he wants, 
V. g. sugar for bread, &c. Now it is evident here, that changing the 
denomination of the coin, they already have in Bermudas, or coining 
it over again under new denominations, wall not contribute in the least 
towards the removing this necessity of trust or bartering. For the 
whole silver they have in coin, being but 400 ounces; and the ex¬ 
change of the commodities made in a distance of time, wherein this 
money is paid not above once, being to the value of 800 ounces of 
silver; it is plain, that one half of the commodities, that shift hands, 
must of necessity be taken uppn credit, or exchanged by barter; those 
who want them, having no money to pay for them. Nor can any alter¬ 
ation of the coin, or ddiomination of these 400 ounces of silver, help 
this ; because the Value of the silver, in respect of other commodities, 
will not thereby be at all increased; and the commodities chajjged, 
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being (as in the cas^ double in value to the 400 lunces of coined silver 
to be laid out in them, nothing can supply this want but ^ double 
quantity, i. e. Soo ounces of coine^ silver ; how denominated, it matters 
not, so there be a fit proportion of small pieces to supply small pay¬ 
ments. * 

Suppose the commodities passinf every day in England, in markets 
and fairs, between strangers, or such as trust not one another, were tc* 
the value of 1,000,000 ounces of silver ; and there was but 500,000 
ounces of coined silver in the hands of those, who wanted those com¬ 
modities ; it is demonstration they must truck for them, or go without* 
them. If then the coined silver of England be not sufficient to answer 
the value of commodities moving in trade amongst us, credit or barter 
must do it. Where the credit and money fail, barter alone must do it; 
which Jaeing introduced by the want of a greater plenty of coined silver, 
nothing but a gr£*.tcr plenty of coined silver can remove‘it. The in¬ 
crease of denomination does, or can do nothing in •the case ; for it is 
silver by its quantity, and not denomination, that is the price of things, 
and measure of commerce ; and it is the weight of silver in it, and not 
the name of the piece, that men estimate commodities by, and ex¬ 
change them for. • 

If this be not so, when the necessity of our affairs abroad, or ill 
husbandry at home, has carried away half offr treasure, and a moiety 
of our money is gone out of England ; it is but to issue a proclamation, 
that a penny shall go for two-pence, six-pence for a shilling, half a 
crown for a crown, &c., and immediately, witliout any more ado, we 
are as rich as before. And when half the remainder is gone, it is but 
doing the same thing again, and raising the denomination anew, and 
we are where we were, and so on : where, by supposing the denomi¬ 
nation raised -J-j}, every man will be as rich with an ounce of silver in 
his purse, as he was before, when he had sixteen ounces there ; and in 
as great plenty of money, able to carry on his trade, without bartering ; 
his silver by this short way of raising, being changed into the value of 
gold : for when silver will buy sixteen times as much wine, oil, and 
bread, &c. to-day, as it would yesterday (all other things remaining 
the same, bul^the denomination), it hath the real worth of gold. 

This, I guess, every body sees cannot be so. And yet this must be 
so, if it be true that raising the denomination one-fifth can supply the 
want, or one ^t raise the value of silver in respect of other commo¬ 
dities, i. e., make a less quantity of it to-day, buy a greater quantity of 
corn, oil, and cloth, and all other commodities, than it would yesterday, 
and thereby remove the necessity of bartering. For, if raising the 
denomination can thus raise the valu^of coin, in exchange for other 
commodities, one-fifth, by the same reason it can raise it two-fifths, and 
afterwards three-fifths, and again, if need be,*four-fifths, and as much 
farther as you please. So that, by this admirable contrivance of rais- 
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injj our coin, we shalljbe as rich, and as weli able to support the charge 
of the government, ai^ carry on our trade without bartering, or any 
other inconvenience, for want of moticy, with 60,000 ounces of coined 
silver ir^.England, as if we had 6,000,000 or 60,000,000. If this be not so, I 
desire any one to shew me, why,thc oaine way of raising the deno¬ 
mination, which can raise the value of money in respect of other com¬ 
modities, one-fifth, cannot, wlicn you please, raise it tinother fifth, and 
so on ? I beg to be told where it must stop, and w hy at such a degree, 
. without being able to go farther. 

It must be taken notice of, that the raising I speak of here, is the 
raising of the value of our coin in respect of other coinntodities (as 1 
call it .all along), in contradistinction to raising the denomination. The 
confounding of these in discourses concerning money, is one great 
cause. 1 suspect, that this matter is so little understood, and so oltcn 
talked of with so little information of the hearers. 

A penny is a denomin.ation no more belonging to eight than to 
eighty, or to one single grain of silver : and so it is not necessary tliat 
there should be sixty such pence, no more, nor less, in an ounce of 
silver, f. c’., twelve in a jncce called a shilling, and sixty in a jhece 
called a crown : suchlike divisions being onl>' extrinsical denomina¬ 
tions, are every where perfectly arbitrary. For here in England there 
might as well liave been twelve shillings in a penny, as twelve pence 
in a shilling, /. e. the denomination of the less piece might have been a 
shilling, and of the bigger a penny. Again, the shilling might have 
been coined ten times as big as the penny, and the crown ten times as 
big as the shilling ; whereby the shilling would have bvit ten pence in 
it, and the crown an hundred. But this, however ordered, alters not 
one jot the value of the ounce of silver, in respect of other things, any 
more than it docs its weight. This raising being but giving of names 
at pleasure to aliquot parts of any piece, viz., that now the sixtieth part 
of an ounce of silver shall be called a penny, and to-morrow that the 
seventy-fifth part of an ounce shall be called a penny, may be done 
with what increase you please. And thus it may be ordered by a 
jnoclamation, that a shilling shall go for twenty-four pence, an half- 
crown for sixty instead of thirty pence, and so of the rist But that 
an half-crowm should be worth, or contain, sixty such pence, as the 
pence were, before this change of denomination was made, that no 
power on earth can do. Nor can any power (but that which can make 
the plenty, or scarcity of commodities), raise the value of our money 
thus double, in respect of other commodities, and make that the same 
piece, or quantity of silver, under a double denomination, shall 
purchase double the quantity orpepper, wine, or lead, an instant after 
such proclamation, to wl^it it would do an instant before. If this could 
be, we might, as every one sees, raise silver to the value of gold, and 
make ourselves as rich as we pleased. But it is but going to market 
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with an ounce of silver of 120 pence, to be convinced that it will 
purchase no more than an ouncp of silver of sixty pence, ^nd the 
ringing of the piece will as soon purchase more^ commodities, as its 
change of denomination, and the multiplied name of pence, when it is 
culled six score instead of sixty. • 

It is proposed, that the twelve pence should be raised to fifteen 
pence, and the crown to seventy-five pence, and so proportionably of 
the rest: but yet that the pound sterling should not be raised. If there 
be any advantage in raising, why should not that be raistd too ? And 
as the crown-piece is raised from sixty to seventy-five pence, why 
should not the pound sterling be raised in the same proportion, from 
240 pence, to 300 pence ? 

Further, if this raising our coin can so stretch our money, and en¬ 
large o»r pared remainder of it, as ‘ to make it more commensurate to 
the general need thereof, for carrying on the common traffick and 
commerce of the n.uion, and to answer occasions T-equiring a larger 
supply of money,’ as Mr. Lowndes tells us in his third reason, p. 83, 
why are we so niggardly to ourselves in this time of occasion, as to 
stop at one-fifth ? Why do rve not raise it one full moiety, and thereby 
double our money? lf?vli‘. Lowndes’s rule, p. 78, ‘That if the value 
of the silver in the coin, should be raised above the mark«t price of 
the same silver, reduced to bullion, the subject would be proportionably 
injured and defrauded,’must keep us from these .advantages, and the 
jrublick care of justice stop the raising of the yioney at one-fifth ; be¬ 
cause, if our money be raised beyond the market-price of bullion, it will 
be so much dofrauding of the subject : I then say, it must not be raised 
one-fifth, nor half one-fifth, that is, it must not be raised fifteen pence in 
the crown ; no, nor five pence. For I deny that the market-price of 
standard bullion ever w'as, or ever can be 53. yd. of lawful weighty 
money, the ounce : so that if our present milled money bo raised one- 
fifth, the subjects will, by Mr. Lowndes’s rule, be defrauded sixteen per 
cent., nay, above eighteen per cent. For the market price of standard 
bullion being ordinarily under 5s. 4d. the ounce, when sold for weighty 
money (w'hich is but one-thirtieth), whaftever our present milled money 
is raised abftvc one-thirtieth, it is by Mr. Lowndes’s rule so much 
defrauding the subject. For the market-price of any thing, and so of 
bullion, is to be taken from its ordinary rate all the year round, and not 
from the cxti'aordinary rise of two or three market-days in a year. And 
that the market-price of standard silver was not found, nor pretended 
to be above 55. 4d. the ounce, before clipping had left none but light, 
running cash to pay for bullion, or anything else, is evident from a 
paper then published, which I took lire liberty to examine in my ‘ Con¬ 
siderations of the consequences of raising the value, of money,’&c, 
printed 1693. The author of that paper, it is manifest, was not ig¬ 
norant of the price of silver, nor had a design to lessen its rate, but set 
down the highest price it then bore. 
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If then Mr. LownJjes’s uile of justice, and cafe of the subject, be to 
regulate the rise of our milled money it must not be raised above one- 
thirtieth''part. If th^ advantages he promises, of making our money, 
by raising it one-fifth, ‘ more commensurate to the general need 
thereofr’ be to be laid hold on, it is reasonable to raise it higher, ‘ to 
make it yet more commensuratef to the general need there is of it' 
\Vhich ever,of the two Mr. Lowndes will prefer, either reason of state, 
or rule of justice, one-fifth must not be his measure of raising our pre¬ 
sent milled mpney. If the advantage of making our money more pro¬ 
portionate to our trade and other nece.ssities, be to govern its proposed 
raising, every one will cry out to Mr. Lowndes : If your way will do 
what you say, the raising it one-half will be much better than one-fifth, 
and therefore pray let an half-crown be raised to a crown, and six 
pence to a shilling. If equity and the consideration of the siibject’s 
property ought to govern in the case, you must n.'.t raise our milled 
crown to above 5S.4d. 

If it be here said to me, that I do then allow that our money may be 
raised one-thirtieth, ?. e. that the crown-piece should be raised to 5s. 2d. 
and so proportionably of the other species of our coin ; I answer, he 
that infers so, makes his inference a little too quick. 

But let us for once allow the ordinary price of standard silver to be 
5s. 4d. the ounce, to be p«.id for in weighty coin (for that must always 
be remembered, when we talk of the rate of bullion), and that the rate 
of bullion is the just measure of raising our money. This I say is no 
reason for the raising otfr milled crown now, to 5s. 4d., and recoining 
all our clipped money upon that foot; unless we intend, as soon as that 
is done, to new raise and coin it again. For, whilst our trSde and affairs 
abroad require the exportation of silver, and the exportation of our 
coined silver is prohibited, and made penal by our law, standard bullion 
will always be sold here for a little more than its weight of coined 
silver. So that, if we shall endeavour to equal our weighty coined 
silver to standard bullion, by raising it, whilst there is a necessity of 
the exportation of silver, we shall do no otherwise than a child, who 
runs to overtake and get up. to the top of his shadow, which still 
advances at the same rate that he does. The privilege^^ that bullion 
has, to be exported freely, will give it a little advance in price above 
our coin, let the denomination of that be raised, or fallen as you please, 
whilst there is need of its exportation, and the exportation of our coin 
is prohibited by law. But this advance will be but little, and will 
always keep within the bounds, which the risque and trouble of melt¬ 
ing down our coin shall set to it, in the estimate of the exporter. He 
that will rather venture to throw into his melting-pot, when no 
body sees him, and reduce it to bullion, than give ;£jo^ for the same 
weight of the like bullion,*'will never give 5s. 5d. of milled money for 
an ounce of standard bullion; nor buy at that price, what he can have 
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Jlear five per cent, cheaper, without any risque, If he will not accuse 
himself. And I think it may beiconcluded, that very few \^o have 
furnaces, and other conveniencesVeady for melting silver, will give one 
per cent for standard bullion, which is under 5s. 3d. per ounce, who 
can only for the trouble of melting it, reduce our coin to Ss good 
bullion. * 

The odds of the price in bullion to coin on this account (which is the' 
only one, where the coin is kept to the standard), can never+)e a reason 
for raising our coin to preserve it from melting down* because this 
price above its weight is given for bullion, only to avoid melting down 
our coin; and so this difference of price between standard bullion and 
our coin, can be no cause of its melting down. 

These three reasons which I have examined, contain the great ad¬ 
vantages, which our author supposes the proposed raising of our coin 
will produce. Ai?d therefore I have dwelt longer upon them. His 
remaining six reasons being of less moment, and offering most of them 
but some circumstantial conveniencies, as to the computation of our 
money, &c., 1 shall more briefly pass over. Only before I proceed to 
them, I shall here set down the different value of our money, collected 
from our author’s history of the several changes of our coin, since 
Edward I.’s reign, quite down to this present time. A curious history 
indeed, for which I think myself, and the world, indebted to Mr. 
Lowndes’s great learning in this sort of knowledge, and his great ex¬ 
actness in relating the particulars. ^ 

I shall remark only what the quantity of silver was in a shilling, in each 
of those changps ; that so the reader may at first sight, without farther 
trouble, compare the lessening, or increase of the quantity of silver 
upon every change. For in propriety of speech, the adding to the 
quantity t)f silver in our coin, is the true raising of its value ; and the 
diminishing the quantity of silver in it, is the sinking of its value ; 
however they may come to be transposed, and used in the quite con¬ 
trary sense. 

If my calculations, from the weight and fineness I find set down in 
Mr. Lowndes’s extract out of the indentufes of the mint, have not mis¬ 
led me, the tjuantity of silver to a grain, which was in a shilling in 
every change of our money, is set down in the following table. 

One shilling contained of fine silver 
28 Edw. f...264 gr. 4 Hen. 6.. 176 gr. 37 Hen. 8...40 gr. 

18 Edw. 3...236 gr. 49 Hen. 6... 142 gr. 3 Edw. 6 ... 40 gr. 

27 Edw. 3...213 gr. I Hen. 8...118 gr. 5 Edw. 6...20 gr. 

9 Hen. 5...176 gr. 34 Hen. 8... 100 gr. 6 Edw. 6...88 gr. 

I Hen. 6...142 gr. 36 Hen. 8..# 60 gr. 2 Eliz 89 gr. 

43 Eliz....86 gr. 

And so it has remained from the 43rd year of queen Elizabeth to 
this day. Mr. Lowndes’s...69 gr. 
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Mr. Lowndes having given us the fineness of the standard silver in 
every reign, and the ^limber of pieccfi a pound troy was coined into, 
closes this history with Avords to thii purpose, p. 56. ‘ IJy this deduc¬ 

tion it doth evidently appear, that it hath been a policy, constantly 
practised in the mints of England,*to raise the value of the coin, in its 
.cxtrinsick dpnomination, from time to time, as any exigence, or occa¬ 
sion requirpd, and more especially to encourage the bringing of bullion 
into the realm to be coined.’ This indeed, is roundly to conclude for 
his hypothesis. But I could wish, that from the histories of those 
times, wherein the several changes were made, he had showed us the 
exigencies and occasions, that produced the raising of the coin, and 
what effects it had. 

If I mistake not, Henry VIII.’s several raisings of our coin, brought 
little increase of silver into England. As the jpvcral spscies of 
our coin lessened in their respective quantities of silver, so the trea¬ 
sure of the realm decreased too : and he, that found the kingdom rich, 
did not, as I remember, by all his raising our coin, leave it so. 

Another thing, that (from his history) makes me suspect, that the 
raising the denomination was never found effectively to draw silver in¬ 
to England, is the lowering the denomination, or adding more silver 
to the several species of our coin ; as in Henry VI.’s time, the shilling 
was increased from 142 grains of silver, to 176 : and in the sixth of 
Edward VI. in whose time raising the denomination seems to have 
been tried to the utmost, when a shilling was brought to twenty grains 
of silver. And the great alteration, that was then quickly made on 
the other hand, from twenty to eighty grains at one dcap, seems to 
show that this lessening the silver in our coin had proved prejudicial : 
for this is a greater change in sinking of the denomination in propor¬ 
tion, than ever rvas made at once in raising it; a shilling bc%g made 
four times weightier in silver, the sixth, than it was in the fifth year of 
Edrvard VI.’s reign. 

Kingdoms are seldom found weary of the riches they have, or averse 
to the increase of their treasjire. If therefore, the raising the denomi¬ 
nation did in reality bring silver into the realm, it cannot be thought 
that they would at any time sink the denomination, whiih, by the rule 
of contraries, should at least be suspected to drive, or kec]> it out 

Since, therefore, we are not from matter of fact informed, what witc 
the true motives, that caused those several changes in'the coin; may 
we not with reason suspect, that they were owing to that policy of the 
mint, set down by our author, p. 83, in these words, ‘ That the pro¬ 
posed advance is agreeable to the policy, that in past ages hath been 
practised, not only in our mint,Vut in the mints of all politick govern¬ 
ments ; namely, to raise»the value of silver in the coin, to promote the 
work of the mint ? As I remember, suitable to this policy of the mint, 
there was, some two years since, a complaint of a worthy gentleman, 
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not ignorant of it, that the mill in the mint stood still; and therefore, 
there was a proposal offered for hanging grist to the mill. , 

The business of money, as in allVimes, even in <iis our quick-sighted 
age, hath been thought a mystery : those employed in the mint must, 
by their places, be supposed to penetrate deepest into it. It isfio im¬ 
possible thing, then, to imagine, that it was not hard, in the ignorance 
of past ages, when money was little, and skill in the turns of trade less, 
for those versed in the business and policy of the mint, to persuade a 
prince, especially if money were scarce, that the fault was*in the stand¬ 
ard of the mint, and that the way to increase the plenty of money, was 
to raise {a well-sounding word) the value of the coin. This could not 
but be willingly enough hearkened to ; when, besides the hopes of 
drawing an increase of silver into there.alm, it brought present gain, by 
the par? which tli£ king got of the money, which was hereupon all 
coined anew, and the mint officers lost nothing, since it prdfnotcd the 
work of the mint. * 

This opinion Mr. Lowndes himself gives sufficient grounds for in his 
book, particularly p. 29, where we reatl these words. ‘ Although the 
former debasements of the coins, by publick authority, especially those 
in the reigns of king IleSry Vlll. and kingF.dward VI. might be pro¬ 
jected for the profit of the crown, and the projectors might measure 
that profit by the excessive quantities of alloy, that were mixed with 
the silver and the gold ’ (and ict me add, or by the quantity of silver 
lessened in each specie, which is the same tlyng.) ‘ And though this 
was enterprized by a prince, who could stretch his prerogative very far 
upon his pcopl«; and was done in times, when the nation had very 
little commerce, inland or foreign, to be injured and prejudiced there¬ 
by, yet experience presently showed, that the projectors were mis¬ 
taken, anS that it was absolutely necessary to have the base money re¬ 
formed.’ This, at least, they were not mistaken in, th.it they brought 
work to the mint, and a part of the money coined to the crown for se- 
niorage : in both which there was profit. Mr. Lowndes tells us, p. 45, 
‘That Henry VIII. had to the value of 50s. for every pound weight of 
gold coined.’ I have met with it somewRere, that formerly the king 
might take wh.at he pleased for coinage. I know not too, but the flat¬ 
tering name of raising money might prevail then, as it docs now ; and 
impose so far on them, as to make them think, the rai'^ing, i.e. dimin¬ 
ishing the silver in their coin, would bring it into the realm, or stay it 
here, when they found it going out. For if we may guess at the other, 
by Henry VIII.’s raising, it was probably when, by reason of expcnce 
in foreign wars, or ill managed trade, they found money begin to grow 
scarce. 

The having the species of our coin one fiftjj bigger, or one fifth less, 
than they are at present, would be neither good, nor harm to England, 
if they had always been so. Our standard has continued in weight 
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and fineness, just as it is now, for very near this hundred years last 
past: a,nd those, who think the denrfinination and size of our money 
have any influence V'm the state our wealth, have no reason to 
change the present standard of our coin; since under that wc have 
had a^greater increase, and longer continuance of plenty of money, 
than perhaps any other country "can shew : I see no reason to think, 
that a little, bigger, or less size of the pieces coined, is of any moment, 
one way or the other. The species of money in any country, of what¬ 
soever sizes, f’t for coining, if their proportions to one another be suited 
to arithmetick and calculations, in whole numbers, and the ways of 
accounts in that country ; if they are adapted to small payments, and 
carefully kept to their just weight and fineness, can have no harm in 
them. The harm comes by the change, which unreasonably and unjustly 
gives away and transfers men’s properties, disorders trade, puzzles ac¬ 
counts, and needs a new arithmetick to cast up reckonings, and keep 
accounts in ; besides a thousand other inconveniences ; not to mention 
the charge of recoining the money. For this may be depended on, 
that, if our money be raised as is proposed, it will enforce the recoin¬ 
ing of all our money, both old and new, (except the new shillings) to 
avoid the terrible difficulty and confusion ihciv; will be in keeping ac¬ 
counts in pounds, shillings, and pence, (as they must be) when the 
species of our money are“so ordered, as not to answer those denomina¬ 
tions in round numbers. 

This consideration leads me to Mr. Lowndes’s fifth and sixth rea¬ 
sons, p. 85, wherein he recommends the raising our money in the pro¬ 
portion proposed, for its convenience, to our accountipg by pounds, 
shillings, and pence. And for obviating perplexity among the common 
people, he proposes the present weighty crown to go at 6s. 3d.; and 
the new scepter, or unit, to be coined of the same weight, to<go at the 
same rate, and half-crowns, half-scepters, or half-units, of the weight 
oi the present half-crown, to go for 2s. 7 }4d. : by no number of which 
pieces can there be made an even pound sterling, or any number of 
even shillings under a pound ; but they always fall into fractions of 
pounds and shillings, as maybe seen by this following table. 

I Half-crown, half-scepter, or half-unit piece.'•3s. i>^d. 

1 Crown, scepter, or unit piece. 6s. 3d. 

3 Half-crown pieces. 9s. 4)^d. 2 Crown pieces...I2s. 6d. 

S Half-crown pieces.15s. 7>^d. 3 Crown pieces...!8s. Qd. 

7 Half-crown pieces...£i i lo^d. 4 Crown pieces..._£i 5s. 

The present shilling, and new testoon, going for isd., no number of 

them make any number of even shillings ; but 5s., los., 15s., and 203.; 
but in all the rest, they always fgll into fractions. 

The like may be said of the present sixpences, and future half tes- 
toons, going for sevenp?nce halfpenny; the quarter testoons, which 
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are to go for threepence three ferthings ; and the gross and groats, 
which are to go for fivepence ; th&half gross, or groat, which i^s to go 
for twopence halfpenny, and the pmme, which is lb go for a penny far¬ 
thing ; out of any tale of each of which species there can be no just 
number of shillings be made, as 1 think, but 5s., los., 15s., anci 20s. ; 
but they always fall into fractions. 'I'his new intended shilling alone 
seems to be suited to our accounting in pounds, shillings ^nd pence. 
The great pieces, as scepters, and half-scepters, which are made to 
serve for the payment of greater sums, and are for dispatcii in tale, will 
not in tale fall into even pounds. And I fear it will puzzle a better 
arithmetician than most countrymen are, to tell, without pen and ink, 
how many of the lesser pieces (except the shillings) however combined, 
will make just sixteen or seventeen shillings. And I imagine there is 
not onetcountrym^n of three, but may have it for his pains, if he can 
tell an hundred pounds made up of a promiscuous mixture ef the spe¬ 
cies of this new raised money (excluding the shillings) in a day’s time. 
And that, which will help to confound him, and every body else, will 
be the old crowns, half-crowns, shillings, and sixpences current for new 
numbers of pence. So that I take it for granted, that if our coin be 
raised as is proposed, nrfl only all our clipped, but all our weighty and 
milled money, must of necessity be recoined too; if you would not 
have trade disturbed, and people more diseased with new money, 
which they cannot tell, nor keep accounts in, than with light and clip¬ 
ped money, which they arc cheated with. Anc^what a charge the new 
coining of all our money will be to the ration, I have computed in 
another place.* That I think is of some consideration in our present 
circumstances, though the confusion that this new raised money, I 
fear, is like to introduce, and the want of money, and stop of trade, 
when the*clipped money is called in, and the weighty is to be recoined, 
be of much greater. 

His fourth, eighth, and ninth reasons, p. 84, and 86, are taken from 
the saving our present milled money from being cut and recoined. 
The end I confess to be good : it is very reasonable, that so much ex¬ 
cellent coin, as good as ever was in the wftrld, should not be destroyed. 
But there is, * think, a surer and easier way to preserve it, than what 
Mr. Lowndes proposes. It is past doubt, it will be in no danger of 
recoining, if our money be kept upon the present foot; but if it be 
raised, as Mr. ‘Lowndes proposes, all the present milled money will be 
in danger, and the difficulty of counting it, upon the new proposed 
foot, will enforce it to be recoined into, new pieces of crowns, half- 
crowns, shillings, and sixpences, that may pass for the same number 
of pence the present do, sixty, thirty,, twelve, and six, as I ^ave above 
shewn. He says in his fourth reason, that ‘ if pieces having the same 
bigness should have different values, it miglft be difficult for the com- 
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mon people (especially those not skilled in anthmetick), to compute 
how many of one kind will be cq^al to the sum of another.’ Such 
difficulties and confi^ion in counting money, I agree with him, ought 
carefully to be avoided. And therefore, since if pieces having the 
same ^igness and stamp, which the people are acquainted with, shall 
have new values different from thOse which people arc accustomed to ; 
and these o.ew values shall in numbers of pence not answer our w’ay of 
accounting by pounds and shillings, ‘ it will be difficult for the common 
people (espcfially those not skilled in arithmctick), to compute how 
many of any one kind will make any sum they are to pay, or receive 
especially w>hcn the numbers of any one kind of pieces will be brought 
into so few even sums of pounds and shillings. And thus Mr. Lowndes’s 
argument here turns upon himself, and is against raising our coin to 
the value proposed by him, from the confusion it will produce. 

His eighth reason, p. 86, we have in these words < ‘ It is di/licult to 
conceive how any.de.sign of amending the clipped money can be com¬ 
passed, without raising the value of the silver remaining in them, 
because of the great deficiency of the silver clipped away, which (upon 
recoining) must necessarily be defrayed and borne, one way or other.’ 

It is no difficulty to conceive, that clipped money, being not lawful 
money, should be prohibited to pass for more than its weight. Next, 
it is no difficulty to conefeive that clipped money, p.issing for no more 
than its weight, and so being in the state of standard bullion, which 
cannot be exported, should be brought to the mint, and there exchanged 
for weighty money. By this way, ‘ it is no difficulty to conceive how 
the amending the clipped money may be compassed, because this way 
the deficiency of the silver, clipped away, will certainly be defrayed 
and borne, one way or other.’ 

And thus I have gone over all Mr. Lowndes’s reasons for r,aising our 
coin ; wherein, though I seem to differ from him, yet I flatter myself, 
it is not altogether so much as at first sight may appear • since by 
what I find in another part of his bock, I have reason to judge he is a 
great deal of my mind. For he has five very good arguments for con¬ 
tinuing the present standard.iof fineness, each of which is as strong for 
continuing also the present standard of weight, i. e. cont'<nuingapenny 
of the same weight of standard silver, which at present it has. He, 
that has a mind to be satisfied of this, may read Mr. Lowndes’s first 
five reasons, for continuing the present standard of fineness, which he 
will find in his 29, 30, 31, 32 pages of his report. And when Mr. 
Lowndes himself has again considered, what there is of weight in 
them, and how far it reaches, he will at least not think it strange, if 
they appear to me and others^, good arguments against putting less 
silver into our coin of the same denominations, let that diminution be 
made what way it w'ill. 

What Mr, Lowndes says about gold coins, p. 88, &c., appears to me 
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highly rational, and Imperfectly agree with him ; excepting only that I 
do not think gold is in regard qf silver risen one-third in England; 
which I think may be thus made out. A guinea weighing 5 penny¬ 
weights and 9 grains, or 129 grains ; and a po/nd sterling weighing 
i860 grains ; a guinea at 20s., is as 129, to i860; that is, as.one to 
fourteen and an half. • 

A guinea at 22s. is as 129, to 2042, i. e. as one to sixteen. 

A guinea at 30s. is as 129, to 2784, /. e. as one to twent/-one and an 
half, near. * 

ITc therefore, that receives 20s. milled money for a gif!nea, receives 
i860 grains standai^ silver, for 129 grains of standard gold, i. e. four¬ 
teen and an half for one. 

lie who receives 22s. milled money for a guinea, has 2042 grains 
standard silver, for 129 grains standard gold, i. c. sixteen for one. 

He \tho receivsp 30s. milled money for a guinea, has 2784 grains 
standard silver, for 129 grains of gold, i, e. twenty-one and an half for 
one. 

Hut the current cash being (upon trials made about Midsummer 
last) computed by Mr. Lowndes, p. 108, to want half its standard 
weight, and not being nyended since, it is evident, he who receives 30s. 
of our present clipped money, for a guinea, has but 1392 grains of 
standard silver, for 129 grains of gold, i. 4. has but ten and three 
quarters of silver for one of gold. 

I have left out the utmost precisions of fractions in these computa¬ 
tions, as not necessary in the present case, theee whole numbers shew¬ 
ing well enough the difference of the value of guineas calculated at 
those several fates. 

If it be true, what I here assert, viz., that he who receives 30s. in our 
current, ^clipped money, for a guinea, receives not eleven grains of 
silver for one of gold ; whereas the value of gold to silver in all our 
neighbouring countries is about fifteen to one, which is about a third 
part more : it will probably be demanded, how it comes to pass that 
foreigners, or others, import gold, when they do not receive as much 
silver for it here, as they may have in all other countries The reason 
whereof is visibly this, that they exchange it not here for silver, but for 
our commodities: and our bargains for commodities as well as all 
other coiitracts being made in pounds, shillings, and pence, our clipped 
money retains amongst the people (who know not how to count but 
by current money) a part of its legal value, whilst it passes for the sat¬ 
isfaction of legal contracts, as if it were lawful money. As long as the 
king receives it for his taxes, and the landlord for his rent, it is no 
wonder the farmer and tenant should receive it for his commodities. 
And this, perhaps, would do well enSugh, if our money and trade were 
to circulate only amongst ourselves, and v^e had no commerce with 
the rest of the world, and needed it not. But here lies the loss, when 
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foreigners shall bring over gold hither^ and with that pay for our com¬ 
modities,at the rate of 30s. the guinetv^'when the same quantity of gold 
that is in a guinea, iS|[ not beyond rfea worth more silver than is in 
20s. or 2 IS. 6d. of our milled lawful money : by which way of paying 
for ourfL'ommodities, England loses near one third of the value of all 
the commodities it thus sells. And it is all one as if foreigners paid 
for them in money coined and clipped beyond sea, wherein was one- 
third less silver than there ought to be. And thus we lose near one- 
third in all our exportation, whilst foreign gold imported is received in 
payment for 30s. a guinea. To make this appear, we need but trace 
this way of commerce a little, and there can be no fioubt of the loss we 
must suffer by it. 

Let us suppose, for example, a bale of Holland linen worth there 
180 ounces of our standard silver; and a bale of serge here, wor,th also 
the same w&ight of 180 ounces of the same standard silver ; it is evi¬ 
dent these two bales are exactly of the same value. Mr. Lowndes 
tells us, p. 880. ‘ That at this time the gold that is in a guinea (if it 
were carried to Spain, Italy, Barbary, and some other places,) would 
not purchase*so much silver there, as is equal to the standard of twenty 
of our shillings,’ i. e. would be in value there ttJ silver, scarce as one to 
fourteen and a half: and I think I may say, that gold in Holland is, 
or lately was, as i to 15, <i>r not much above. Taking then, standard 
gold in Holland to be in proportion to standard silver, as i to about 
IS, or a little more; 12 ounces of our standard gold, or as much gold 
as is in 44 guineas and a half, must be given for that bale of Holland 
linen, if any one will pay for it there in gold : but if he Jjuys that bale 
of serge here for 180 ounces of silver, which is ;^48 sterling, if he pays 
for it in gold at 30s. the guinea, (32 guineas will pay for it. So that 
in all the goods, that we sell beyond seas for gold imported, and coined 
into guineas, unless the owners raise them one third above what they 
would sell them for in milled money, we lose twelve in 44 and a half, 
which is very near one third. 

This loss is wholly owing to the permitting clipped money in pay¬ 
ment And this loss we must unavoidably suffer, whilst clipped money 
is current amongst us. And this robbing of Englan<J> of near one 
third of the value of the commodities we send out, will continue, whilst 
people had rather receive guineas at 30s., than silver coin (no other 
being to be had) that is not worth half what they take it for. And yet 
this clipped money, as bad as it is, and however unwilling people are 
to be charged with it, will always have credit enough to pass, whilst 
the goldsmiths and bankers receive it; and they will always receive it, 
whilst they can pass it over ag^in to the king with advantage, and 
can have hopes to prevaiL that at last when it can be borne no longer, 
but musl be called in, no part of the loss of light money, which shall 
be foUiM id their hahds shall hdl upon them, though they have for 
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many years dealt in ft, and by reason of its being clipped, have had 
all the running cash of the kingdom in their hands, and made jjrofit of 
it, I say, clipped money, however bad it Jpe, will always pass 
whilst the king’s receivers, the bankers of any kind, and at last the 
exchequer, take it. For who will not receive clipped moneyjirathcr 
than have none for his necessary dbeasions, whilst he sees the great 
receipt of the exchequer admits it, and the bank and goldsmiths will 
take it of him, and give him credit for it, so that he needs keep no 
more of it by him than he pleases ? In this state, whilst Jhe exchequer 
receives clipped money, I do not see how it can be stopped from pass¬ 
ing. A clipped haif-crown that goes at the exchequer, will not be re¬ 
fused by any one, who has hopes, by his own or others hands, to con¬ 
vey it thither ; and who, unless he take it, cannot trade, or shall not 
be paid^ Whilst therefore, the exchequer is open to clipped money, it 
will pass, and whtist clipped money passes, clippers will (fcrtainly be 
at work ; and what a gap this leaves to foreigners,<if they will make 
use of it to pour in clipped money upon us (as its neighbours did into 
Portugal) as long as we have either goods, or weighty money, left to 
be carried away at 50 per cent, or greater profit, it is easy tt) see. 

I will suppose the king receives clipped money in the exchequer, and 
at half, or three quarters loss, coins it into milled money. For if he 
receives all, how much soever clipped, I sujl{)ose the clippers’ shears 
are not so squeamish as not to pare away above half. It will be a won¬ 
derful conscientiousness in them, nowhere that I know to be paralleled, 
if they will content themselves with less protit than they can make, 
and will leav(^ seven pennyworth of silver in an half-crown, if six 
pennyworth and the stamp be enough to make it pass for half a crown. 
When his majesty hath coined this into milled money of standard 
weight, a-*d paid it out again to the bankers, goldsmiths or others, what 
shall then become of it ? Either they will lay it up to get rid of their 
clipped money, for nobody will part with heavy money, whilst he has 
any light; nor will any heavy money come abroad, whilst there is light 
left; for whoever has clipped money by him, well sell good bargains, 
dr borrow at any rate of those, who are willing to part with any weighty, 
to keep that bV him, rather than the clipped money he has in his hands. 
So that, as far as this reaches, no milled money, how much soever be 
coined, will appear abroad ; or if it does, will it long escape the coiners’ 
and clippers’ hands, who will be at work presently upon it, to furnish 
the exchequer with more clipped money at 50, 60, 70, or I know not 
what advantage? 'fhough this be enough to cut off the hopes of 
milled money appearing in payments, whilst any clipped is current • 
yet to this we may add, that gold,^imported at an over-value, will 
sweep it away, as fast as it is coined, whilst clipped money keeps up 
the rate of guineas above their former value? This will be the circu¬ 
lation of our money, whilst clipped is permitted any way to bdieurrent 
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And if store enough of clipped monqry at home, or from abroad, can be 
but provided (as it is more than probable it may, now the trade is so 
universal, and has blen so long practised with great advantage, and no 
great danger, as appears by the few have suffered, in regard to tlic 
great^-'numbers it is evident are engaged in the trade, and the vent of 
it here in England is so known and sure) I do’not sec how in a little 
while we shall have any money, or goods at all left in England, if clip¬ 
ping be riot immediately stopped. And how clipping can be stopped, 
but by an irfanediate, positive prohibition, whereby all clipped money 
shall be forbid to pass, in any payment whatsoevCT, or to pass for more 
than its weight, I would be glad to learn. Clippnrg is the great leal:, 
which for some time past has contributed more to sink us, than all the 
forces of our enemies could do. It is like a breach in the sea-bank, 


which widens every moment till it be stopped. ,\nd my timorous 
temper must be pardoned, if I am frighted with the thoughts of clipped 
money being current, one moment longer, at any other value but of 
warranted, standard bullion. And therefore, there can be nothing more 
true and reasonable, nor that deserves better to be considered, than 
what Mr. towndes says in his corollary, p. 90. 

Whoever desires to know the different ways of coining money, by 
the hammer and by the,mill, may inform himself in the exact account 
Mr. Lowndes has given of both, under his second general head ; 
where he may also sec the probablest guess that has been made of 
the quantity of our clipped money, and the silver deficient in it; and 
an account of what silver money was coined in the reigns of Queen 
Elizabeth, King James I. and Charles I., more exact than it is to 
be had anywhere else. There is only one thing which 1 shall men¬ 
tion, since Mr. Lowndes docs it here again under this head, p. 100, 
and that is, melting down our coin ; concerning which I shSll ventuie 
humbly to propose these following questions. 

I. ’Whether bullion be anything but silver, whose workmanship has 
no value ? 


2, Whether that workmanship, which can be had for nothing, has, 

or can have any value ? * , 

3. Whether, whilst the money in our mint is coined for the owners, 
without any cost to them, our coin can ever have any value above any 
standard bullion ? 


4. Whether, whilst our coin is not of value above standard bullion, 
goldsmiths and others, who have need of standard silver, will not 
take what is by the free labour of the mint ready essayed and adjusted 
to their use, and melt that down, than be at the trouble of melting, 
mixing, and assaying of silver ftr the uses they have? 

5. Whether the only fure for this wanton, though criminal melting 
down our coin, be not, that the owners should pay one moiety of the 
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sixteen-pence half-penny which if paid per pound troy for coinage of 
silver, which the king now pays all ? 

6. Whether, by this means standard silver in <fcin will not be more 
worth than standard silver in bullion, and so be preserved from this 
wanton melting down, as soon as ay over-balance of our trad(® shall 
bring us silver to stay here ? For till then, it is in vain to think of 
preserving our coin from melting down, and therefore to do purpose 
till then to change that law. 

7. Whether any laws, or any penalties, can keep our coift from being 
carried out, when debts contracted beyond seas call for it.^ 

8. Whether it bc*!?ny odds to England, whether it be carried out, 
melted down into bullion, or in specie ? 

9. Whether, whilst the exigencies of our occasions and trade call 
for it abroad, it wi^ not always be melted down for the conr cniency 
of exportation, so long as the law prohibits its exportation in specie ? 

10. Whether stand;# d silver in coin and in bullion^ will not imme¬ 
diately be of the sami- value, as soon as the prohibition of carrying 
our money in specie is taken off? 

11. Whether an ounce of silver the more would be carrieS out in a 
year, if that prohibition were taken off? 

12. Whether silver in our coin, will not alwgys, during the prohibi¬ 
tion of its exportation, be a little less worth than silver in bullion, 
whilst the consumption of foreign commodities beyc.nd what ours p.iy 
for, makes the exportation of silver necessary ? .And so, during such 
a state, raise your money as much, ;rnd as you will, ‘ silver in the coin 
will never fetcluas much as the silver in bullion,’ as Mr. Lowndes 
expresses it, p. 110. 

As to the inconveniences and damages wc sustain, by clipped money 
passing byttale, as if it were lawful; nothing can be more true, more 
judicious, nor more weighty, than nhat Mr. Lowndes says, under his 
third general he;id ; wherein I perfectly agree with him, excepting 
only, where he builds anything upon the i)roposccl raising our coin one 
fifth. And to what he says, p. 114, concerning our being ‘ deprived 
of the use of oyr heavy money, by men’s hoarding it, in prospect that 
the silver contained in those weighty pieces, will turn more to their 
profit, than lending it <at interest, purchasing, or trading therewith 
1 crave leave to add. That those hoarders of money, a g,eat many of 
them, drive no less, but rather a greater trade, by hoarding the 
weighty money, than if they let it go abroad. For, by that means 
all the current cash being light, clipped, and hazardous mo)iey, it is 
all tumbled into their hands, which gives credit to their bills, and 
furnishes them to trade for as much aa» they please, whilst everybody 
else scarce trades at all, (but just as necessity forces,) and is ready to 
stand still. 

Where he says, p. 114, ‘ It is not likely the weighty monies wfli 
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soon appear abroad, without raising their value, and recoining the 
clipped moniesI should agree with him, if it ran thus ; without 
recoining the clipped', and in the meantime making it go for its weight. 
For that will, I humbly conceive, bring out the heavy money, without 
raising its value, as effectually and sooner ; for it will do it imme¬ 
diately : h,is will take up some time. And I fear, if clipped money be 
not stopped, all at once and presently, from passing any way in tale, 
the damage it will bring will be irreparable. 

‘Mr. Lowndes’s fourth general head is, to propose the means, that 
must be observed, and the proper methods to boused in, and for the 
re-cstablishmcnt of the silver coins.’ 

The first is, ‘ That the work should be finished in as little time as 
may be; not only to obviate a farther damage by clipping in the 
interim, but also that the needful advantages of tho^new money may be 
sooner obtaincej^for the service of the nation.’ 

These, I agree with him, are very good and necessary ends; but 
they are both to be attained, I conceive, much sooner by making 
clipped nvoney go for its weight, than by the method Mr. Lowndes 
proposes. For this immediately puts an end to clipping, and obviates 
all farther damage thereby. Next, it immediately brings out all the 
hoarded, weighty money, and so that advantage will be sooner 
obtained for the service of the nation, than it can any other way 
besides. Next, it preserves the use of clipped money for the service 
of the nation, in the interim, till it can be recoined all at the Tower. 

His second proposition is, ‘ That the loss, or the greatest part of it, 
ought to be borne by the publick, and not by particilars, who, being 
very numerous, will be prejudiced against a refor)nation for the pub- 
lick benefit, if it be to be effected at the cost of particular men.’ 

A tax given to make good the defect of silver in clipjicd money, 
will be paid by particulars ; and so the loss will be borne by particular 
men : and whether these particulars be not more numerous, or at least 
a great number of innocent men of them more sensibly burdened 
that way, than if it takes its chance in the hands of those men, who 
have profited by the having it in their hand, will be worth consider¬ 
ing. And I wish it here well weighed, which of the two ways, the 
greater number of men would be most dangerously prejudiced against 
this reformation. But as Mr. Lowndes orders the matter, everybody 
will, I fear, be prejudiced against this reformation, when (as he divides 
it, p. 133, 134,) the owners will bear near one-half of the loss, in the 
price of his clipped money, and every body else his part of the 
remainder, in a tax levied on them for it. I wish a remedy could be 
found without anybody’s loss.' Most of those ways I have heard pro¬ 
posed, to make reparation to every particular man, for the clipped 
money shall be found in his hands, do so delay the remedy, if not 
entail clipping upon us, that I fear such a care of particulars endan- 
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gers the whole. And if that su^er, it will go but ill with particulars. 
I am not for hindering those who have clipped money, from any 
recompence which can be provided and made them. The question 
here, is not whether the honest countryman shaH bear the loss of his 
clipped money, without any more ado. or pay a tax to recor|pense 
himself. That, which I humbly conceive, the nation is most con¬ 
cerned in, is that clipping should be finally stopped, and that the 
money, which remains, should go according to its true valiic, for the 
carrying on of commerce, and the present supply of people's exigen¬ 
cies, till that part of it, which is defaced, can by the mint be brought 
to its legal and due.^rm. And therefore I think it will be the rational 
desire of all particulars, that the shortest and surest way, not inter¬ 
fering with law, or equity, should be taken to put an effectual end to 
an evil, ivhich, evqpy moment it continues, works powerfully towards 
a general ruin. 

His fourth proposidon is, ‘ That no room must be .'«ft for jealousy,’ 

I acknowledge to be a good one, if tlicre can bo a way found to 
attain it. 

I cannot but wonder to find the words, p. 124, ‘That *00 person 
whatsoever shall hereafter be obliged n' accept, in legal payments, 
any money wdiatsocvcr, that is already clipped, or may hereafter be 
clipped, or diminished ; and that no person •shall tender, or receive, 
any such money in payment, under some small penalty to be made 
easily recoveralile, &c.’ ^ 

As if any man now were obliged to receive clipped money in legal 
payment, and ^icrc were not already a law, with severe penalties, 
against those who tendered clipped money in payment? 

It is a doubt to me, whether the warden, master-worker, &c. of the 
mint at tl»c Tower, could find fit and skilful persons enough to set 
nine other mints at work, in other parts of England, in a quarter of a 
year, as Mr. Lowndes proposes, p. 127. Besides, Mr. Lowndes tells 
us, p. 96, that the engines, which ‘put the letters upon the edges ot 
the larger silver pieces, and mark the edges of the rest with a grain¬ 
ing, are wrougl^ecrctly.’ And indeed, tliis is so p'cat a guard against 
counterfeiting, as well as clipping our money, that it deserves well to be 
kept a secret, as it has been hitherto. But how that can be, if money 
be to be coined in nine other mints, set up in several narts, is hard 
to conceive. And lastly, perhaps, some may apprehend it may be of 
ill-consequence to have so many men instructed and employed in the 
art of coining, only for a short job, and then turned loose again to 
shift for themselves, by their own skill and industry, as they can. 

The provision made in his fourth ru^, p. 136, ‘ to prevent the gain of 
subtle dealers by culling out the heaviest of the clipped pieces,’ though 
it be the product of great sagacity and forefight, exactly calculated, 
and as well contrived, as in that case it can .be; yet 1 fear is too 
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subtle for the apprehension and practice ol cdantrymen, who, many 
of them, with their little quickness ^in such matters, have also but 
small sums of money by them, and so neither having arithmetick, nor 
choice of clipped inJ)ncy, to adjust it to the weight there required, 
will bjt hardly made to understand it. But 1 think the clippers have, 
or will take care that there shall'not be any great need of it. 

To concbide : I confess myself not to see the least reason, why our 
present rpilled money should be at all altered in fineness, weight, or 
value. I loojc upon it to be the best and safest from counterfeiting, 
adulterating, or any ways being fraudulently diminished, of any that 
ever was coined. It is adjusted to our legal ].ii;^vmcnts, reckonings, 
and accounts, to which our money must be reduced : the raising its 
denomination will neither add to its worth, nor make the stock we have 
more proportionate to our occasions, nor bring one grain of silver the 
more intO' England, nor one farthing advantage To the puBlick : it 
wilt only serve tp defraud the king, and a great number of his subjects, 
and periilcx all; and put the kingilom to a needless charge of recoin¬ 
ing all, both milled as well as clipped money. 

If I might take upon me to o!i(.;r anything new, I would humbly pro¬ 
pose, that since market and retail trade requires less divisions than 
six-pcnces, a sufficient ejuantity of four-penny, four-penny halfpenny, 
and five-penny pieces slfould be coined. These in ch.ingcwill answer 
all the fractions between sixpence and a farthing, and thereby supply 
the w;int of small monies, whereof 1 believe nobody ever saw enough 
common to answer tWC necessity of small payments ; whether, either 
because there was never a sufficient quantity of such pieces coined, 
or whether because of their smallness they are apter fo be lost out of 
any hands, or because they oftener falling into children’s hands, they 
lose them, or lay them up ; so it is, there is always a visible want of 
them; to supply which, without the inconveniences atteriding very 
small coin, the proposed pieces, I humbly conceive will serve. 

If it be thought fit for this end to have fourpence, fourpence half¬ 
penny, and five-penny pieces, coined, it will, I suppose, be convenient 
that they should be distingqished from sixpences, and from one an¬ 
other, by a deep and very large plain difference in the'stamp on both 
sides, to prevent mistakes, and loss of time in telling of money. The 
fourpence halfpenny has already the harp for a known distinction, 
which may be fit to be continued; the fivepence may have the feathers, 
and the fourpence this mark IV. of four on the reverse : and on the 
other side they may each have the king’s head with a crown on it, to 
show on that side too, that the piece so coined, is one of those under 
a sixpence ; and with that they may each, on that side also, have some 
marks of distinction one from Another, as the fivepence this mark of 
V., the fourpence halfpenny a little harp, and the fourpence nothing. 

^ These, or any other better distinctions, which his majesty shall or- 
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der, will in talc readSly discover them, if by chance any of them fall 
into larg’er payments, for which 'hey arc not designed. 

And thus I have, with as much brevity and clearness as f could, 
complied with what Mr. Lowndes professes to brf the end of printing 
his report in these words, viz. ‘That any persons, who have considered 
an affair of this nature may (if they please) communicate their thoughts 
for rendering the design here aimed at more perfect, or more agree¬ 
able to the publick service.’ It must be confessed, that my considera¬ 
tions have led me to thoughts, in some parts of this affair, quite oppo¬ 
site to Mr. Lowndes’s : but how far this has been from iny desire to 
oi)pose him, or to Iwive a dispute with a man, no otherwise known to 
me but by his civilities, and whom I have a very great esteem for, will 
appear by wh;it I printed about raising the value of money, about 
three years since. All that I have said here, in answer to him, being 
nothing* but the ^.pplying the principles 1 then went on, piirticularly 
now, to Mr. Lowndes’s arguments, as they came in my way ; that so 
tliereljy others may judge what will, or will not, be t^e consequences 
of such a change of our coin, as he proposes ; the only way, I think, 
of rendering his design more agreeable to the publick services. 

One shilling contained of fine silver. 

28 Edw. 1...264 gr. 1 lien. 6...142 gr. 34 Hen. 8... 100 gr. 

18 Edw. 3...236 gr. 4 Hen. 6...176 gr. • 36 Hen. 8... 60 gr, 

27 Edw. 3...213 gr. 49 Hen. 6...142 gr. 37 Hen. 8... 

9 Hen. 5...176 gr. i Hen. 8...118 gr. 

The fineness incre.ised, but the weight lessened. 

3 Edw. 6 ... 40 gr. 6 Edw. 6...88 gr. 43 Eliz.86 gr. 

5 Edw. 6..T20 gr. 2 Eliz.89 gr. i. e. 74^ gr. in a penny. 

\V I LLi AM 111. —£ I troy of sterling silver is coined in 62s., the remedy 
r>\ er or under is pwt. or 6d. which is the 124 part sere v. pL 
8 August,*1699. 
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In Two Vols., price aw., half-bound, the Revised and Enlarged Edition, newly 
Illustrated by 128 full-page and 1,500 smaller Engravings. 
BEETON’S SCIENCE, ART AND LITERATTPRE: A dic¬ 
tionary of Universal Information ' comprising a complete Summary of the 
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1. ALXj about cookery : Being a Dictionary of Every-day 

Cookery. By Mrs. Isabella Beeton. • 

2. ALB ABOUT EVERYTHING: Being a Dicliv^ary of Prac¬ 

tical Recipes and Every-day Information. An entirely New Domestic 
Cyclopaidii? arranged in Alphabetical Order, and usefully Illustrated. 

3. ALL ABOUT GAKDISMIKO- : Being a Dictionary of Practical 

Gardening. 

4. ALL ABOUT COUNTRY LIFE : A Dictionary of Rural Avo- 
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5. ALL ABOUT HARD WORDS : Being a Dictionary •of Every¬ 

day DifficiiUies in Reading, Writing, &c. &c. ^ 
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8 . 
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MENTS. Comprising Acting Charades, Burlesques, Conundrums, Enigmas, 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
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I30BJ8’ ©ton ^Cibratp, 


hesi set of Volumes for Prizes, Reivards, or Gifts to ^ftgUsh Lads. 
They have all been pr^ared by Mr. Beeton •with a view to their fitness tn manly 
tone and handsome appearance for Presents for Youths amongst •whom they enjoy 
an unrivalled degree of popularity, tvhtch never flags. 


Coloured Plates and Illustrations, price 5^. clotli; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6x. 

1. Stories o^the Wars. Tillotson. From the Rise of the Dutch 

Republic to the Death of Oliver Cromwell. • 

2. A Boy’s Adventures in the Barons’ Wars ; or, How I won 

My Spurs. J. G. Edgar. * ^ 

3. Cressy and Polotiers. J. G. Edgar. 

4. Kunnymede and Bincoln Fair. J. G. Edgar. 

5. Wild Sports of the World. J. Greenwood. . 

6 . Curiosities of Sffvnge Life. By the Author of “Wild Sports 

of the World.” 

7. Hubert Bills. 

8. Don Quixote. Cervantes. 300 Illustrations. 

9. Gulliver’s Travels. By Dean Swipt. 

10. Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. 

11. Silas the Co^urer. • 

12. Savage Habits and Customs. By the Author of “Wild 

Sports of the World.” 

13. Reuben Davidger. J. Greenwood. 

14. Brave British Soldiers and the Victoria Cross. 

15. Zoological Recreations. By W. J. Broderip, F.R.S. 

16. Wild Animals in Freedom and Captivity. 

18. The World’s Explorers. Including Livingstone’s Discoveries 

and Stanley’s Search. 

19. The Man among the Monkeys ; or, Ninety Days in Apeland. 

Illustrated by G. Dord. 

20. Golden America. By John Tillotson. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

loe World Adventures; or, Voyages and Travels in the Arctic 
Regions. From the Earliest Period to the English Expedition of .87s- By James 
Mason. With 48 full-page and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
Lion Hunting; or, Adventures and Exploits in India, Africa, and 
America. By Jui.es Gerard. Crown Svo. cloth gilt, gilt edges, s.r. 

Antony Waymouth; or. The Gentlemen Adventurers. By W. H. 

Kingston. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 31. 6.f. 
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NE;W presentation volumes for BOVS. 

1,088 pages, 8vo, with numerous Engravings, lull-page and in the text, cloth 
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Hubert Ellis—Ingonyama—Highland Regiments as they Ouce Were—King 
of Triimps—Rcieniific Tapers—Silas the Conjurer—Sports and Pastimes— 
Victoria Cross Gallery—The Zoological Gardens, &c. 

Cloth, plain edges, 5s.; gilt edges, 6j. 

4. BEETON’S TALES OF CHIVALRY, SOHo6l STOR’IES, 

mechanics at home, and exploits ofthearmy and 

NAVY. A Book for Boys. Illustrated by separate Plates and numerous 
Woodcutji inserted in the Text. 

Cloth, pL-iin edges, 55.; gilt edges, 6j. 

5. BEETON’S HERO SOLDIERS, SAILORS, & EXPLORERS. 

(lyipna-stics. Telegraphy, Fire Arms, &c. 1,088 pages, with 50 full-page 

Engravings on toned paper, and numerous Woodcuts. 

Cloth, plain edges, 5s,’, gilt edges, 6s. 

6. BEETON’S FAMOUS VOYAGES, BRIGAND ADVEN¬ 

TURES, TALES Of THE BATTLE-FIELD, &c. Illustrated by sepa- 
rate Plates and numerous Woodcuts inserted in the Text. 

Just Ready, Uniform with the above, cloth, plain edges, 5#.; gilt edges, 6 s. 

7. BEETON’S vfCTORIOXTS ENGLISH SEA STORIES, 

TALES OF ENTERPRISE, and SCHOOL LIFE. Illustrated by sepa¬ 
rate Plates and numerous Woodcuts inserted in the Text. 


With Illustrations. 

1. Sunshine and Rain; 

Blanche Cleveland. By A. E.W. 

2. Boses and Thoms; or, Five 

Tales of the Start in life. * 

3. Bible Namatives ; or. Scrip¬ 

ture Stories. By the Rev. Frbob- 
aiCK Caldbr, M.A. 

4. Pleasure and Profit; or, Les¬ 

sons at Home. A Book for Boys 
and Girls. 

5. Country Pleasures ; or, The 

Carierets. By A. E. R. 


6. Stories of Courage and Prin¬ 

ciple ; or, Fit to be a Duchess. 
By Mrs. Gillespik Smyth. 

» • 

7. Who are the Happy Ones P 

or, Home Sketches. BytheAuthor 
of Quiet Thoughts for Quiet 
Hours,” &c. 

S. The Progress of Character; 

or, CUfFethorpe. By H. Power. 

9, What can She DoP By 

Rev. E. P. Rob. 


l^abics’ ^ibrjirB. 

Handsomely bound In cloth gilt, price at. 6 d. 
or, 
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S. ®. iSwton's Rational p,efcfcnc£ j8crofe0, 

FOR THE PEOPLE OF GREAl BRITAIN ANU IRELAND. % 

The Cheapest and Best Reference Books in the Worid. 

__ ♦ 

JSacA Volume complete in itself^ and containing from 512 to 590 Columns* 
Price IS. in strong cloth binding. 

Beeton’s British Gazetteer : A Topographical and HistAical Guide 

to the United Kingdom. Compiled from the Latest and Best Authorities. It 
gives the most Recent 1 mprovements in Cities and Towns; states all the Railway 
Stations in the Three Kingdoms, the nearest Post Towns and Money Order Offices. 

Beeton’s British. Biography: From the Earliest Times to the Acces* 

slon of George UI. 

Beettn’s Modem Men and Women : A British Biography from the 

Accession of George III. to the Present Time. • 

Beeton’s Bible Dictionary. A Cyclopaedia of the Geography, Bio* 

graphy, Narratives, and Truths of Scripture. 

Beeton’s Classical Dictionary: A Cyclopaedia of Greek and Roman 

Biography, Geography, Mythology, and Antiquities. 

Beeton’s Medical Dictionary. A Safe Guide for every Fagiily, de¬ 
fining with perfect plainn^s the Symptoms and Treatment of all Ailments, Ill¬ 
nesses, tind Diseases. 592 column^. 

Baeton’s Date Book. A British Chronology from the Earliest Re¬ 

cords to the Present Day. « 

Beeton’s Dictionary of Commerce. A Book of Reference. Con¬ 
taining an Account of the Natural Productions and Manufactures dealt within the 
Commercial World ; Explanations of the principal Terms used in, and modes of 
transacting Business at Home and Abroad. • 

Beeton’s Modem European Celebrities. A Biography of Conti¬ 
nental Men and Wo nen of Note who have lived during the last Hundred Years, 
or are now UVIng. 

Beeton’s Ready Reckoner. A Business and Family Arithmetic. 

With all kinds of New Tables, and a variety of carefully digested Information, 
never before collected. Cloth, is. 

Beeton^i Sixpenny Beady Beokoner. 96 pages. 


Price One Shilling each. 

Beeton’s Guide Book to the Stock Exchange and Money lCil9uit» 

With Hints to Investors and the Chances of Speculators. 

Beeton's Investing Money with Safety Profit. 

Beeton’s Complete Letter-ilYrlter, for Ladles and Gentlei^en. 
Con^nmg: The most approved Love Lettera—Applications for Employment-^** 
Replies to Advertisements—Answers to Invitations—Requests to rxecutd Com- 
mipons—and Letters respect!^ Domestic Affairs, Visits, and Education; also 
Brief Complimentary Notes—Forms for the Additsss, Commencement, and Con¬ 
clusion of Letters, and useful Hints regarding Letter-Writing gmierally. 8vo, u* 
Beeton’a Complete Lettor--Writer top Ladles, ftd. 

Beeton’s Complete Letter-Wpltor tor GenUemen. 6 d. 
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Now Ready, price lor. bd ., a New Voliimfeby Henry Southgate, Author of 
“.Many Thoughts of Many Minds,” “Musings About Men,” &c. 

Noble,Thouglits in Noble Language: A Collection of Wise and 

Virtuous Utterances, in Prose and Verse, from the Writings of the Known Great 
and the Grvtt Unknown. Witli an Index of Authors. Ujinpiled and An,alytically 
Arranged by Henry Southcatk, Author of “ Many Thoughts of Many Minds,’’ 
“Mu,sings About Men,” “ Woman,” &c. &c. • 

This Volume will especially recommend, itself to those who can appreciate and 
Value the best thoughts oj our best writers. 


Price One Guinea, exquisitely bound, cloth gilt and gilt edges, the Pest Books ever 
produced in Colours, and cmineutly fitted fur Presc/.ts, , 

The Fielda and the Woodlands, Illustr.ated by P,ainter and Poet. 
Consisting of Twenty-four Pictures, printed in the highest style of Chromographic 
art, by Leigyton Brothers. With Verses of character and beauty appropriate 
to the Pictures. Printed on thick toned paper. 


Price One Guinea, uniform with the above. 

Pictorial' Beauties of Nature. With Coloured Illustrations by 

Famous Artists. Tliis m.agnificicnt book forms a Omipanion Volume to “ The 
Fields .and the WoodI luds,” and the splendid collection of Twenty-four Pictures 
is unrivalled by anything ever brought together witiiiu the bounds of a single 
volume. ^ ___ 

Id One handsome Volume, cloth gilt, ijr.; elegantly bound in bevelled boards, 
gilt edges, price air. 

Dalziel’s Illustrated Arabian Nights’ Entertaininents. With 

upward? of aoo Pictures drawn by J. E. Millais, R.A., J. Iknnirl, J. If. 
Watson, A. B. Houghton, G. J. Pinwell, and T. Dalzikl, together with 
Initial Letters, Ornamental Borders. &c., engraved by the IJrotheaj Dalzjel. 

Beautifully bound In cloth gilt, price js. 6d. ; in bevelled boards, gilt edges, 
price tos. 6 </. ; m morocco, price 2xs, 

Dalziel’s lUustrated Goldsmith. Comprising “ The Vicar of jVVake- 
field," “The Tiaveller,” “The Deserted Village,” “The Haunch of Venison," 
“The Captivity: an Onatorio." “Retaliation,” “Miscellaneous Poems,” “The 
Good-Natured Man/’ She Stoops to Conijucr,** and a Sketch of the Life of 
Oliver Goldsmith by H. W. Dulcken, Ph.I). With loo Pictures, drawn by G. 
J. Pinwell, engraved by the Brothers Dalzikl. 


Handsomely bound iij cloth, gilt sides and edges, price 2is. 

Old English Ballads. Illustraterl with 50 Ent^ravinejs from Drawings 
by JohnGiliiert, Birket Foster, Fredericn Tavuju, Joseph Nash, George 
Thomas, John Franklin, and other eminent Artists. 


Fcap. 4to, cloth, gilt side, back, and edges, price ziz. 

Christmas with the Poets. A Collection of Songs, Carols, and 

Descriptive Verses relating to the Festivals of Christma.s, from the Anglo-Norman 
Period to the Present Time. Embellished with 53 Tinted Illustrations by Birket 
Foster. With Initial Letters and other Ornaments printed in Gold, and with 
Frontispiece in Colours. 
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Price 3ir.a cloth gilt. 

Character Sketohea, Development Drawings: Pictures of ^It 

and Humour, done in Permanent Line:? for Posterity. By the late Charlw H, 
Bbnnbtt and Robert B. Brough; 

By the testimony of all his contemporaries, the late C, H, Ihnneit was 
unetjtialled in his peculiar walk as a draneihisman. He certainly was unrivalled 
altogether in the thoughtfulness of his compositions. His early death was a great 
loss. As an author^ Robert Broui^h shares, to the full, in the ^neral opinion 
entertained oj hisfriend and colleague in the work now first produced as a whole. 
He was a writer whcee attainments were exceedingly great, and whose wit and 
humour have been unives’saUy acknowledged and enjoyed. 


On toned paper, beautifully bound, gilt edges, price 15J. 

Poets’ Wit and Humour. Selected by W. H. Wills. With lOO 

Cyious EngrSvings from Drawings by Chaki.es Bennett and George Thomas. 


New Edition, richly bound, gilt edges, price isf. 

Sabbath Bells Chimed by the Poets. With Coloured Engravings 

by Bikket Foster._ 


Appropriately bound, price yr. 6<f., cloth; bevelled boards, gilt edges, lOf. 6 d, 

The Pilgrim’s Progress from this World to that wWch is to 

Come. By John BlnyAn. W'th a Memoir of the Author by II. W. DuncKEN, 
Ph.D., and loo Page and other Illustrations by Thomas Dalziel, engraved by 
the Brothers Dalziel. 

. ^ 

New Edition, price lor. 6 d., appropriately bound. 

Pearls from the Poets. A Collection of Specimens of the WoAs 

of Celebrated Writers, with Biographical Notices. The Poems selected by H. W, 
Doi.ckhn, Ph.D., M.A., with a Preface by the late I*cv. Thomas Dale, M.A., 
Canon of St. Paul’s. _ 


• Price axr. 

A Beautiful Edition of the Holy Bible. With Illustrations 

selected from Raphael’s Pictures in the Vatican, adapted hy Robert Duiiley. 
Superbly printed in Tints, with Gold Borders, in the highe.st style of Art, Magni* 
ficently bound in Relievo Leather, from a design by Owen Jones, with gilt red 
edgtft. 

Ditto ditto, la elegant cloth binding, leather back, price lor. td. 


Price One Guinea. New Edition. 

The Poetical Worts of Edgar Allan Poe. With Illustrations 
after Tennjel, Bikket Foster, Pickeksgill, &c., and Head and Tail Pieces 
by Harry Rogers. 


Demy Svo, price yj. 6 d., handsomely bound; half-calf, loi. 6 d. 

PALESTINE: Its Holy Sites and Sacred Story. 

Amply Illustrated with Maps and more than 300 Wood Engravings, executed 
by Eminent Artists. 

The design of the work Is to provide a Consecutive History of Palestine, from the 
time of Abram to that of the hnal Destruction of Jerusalem under Titus. It also 
furnishes, in immediate association with the events recorded, a Topographical 
Description of the Land. 
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THB NEW ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. 

4to» cioth cilt, illuminated side, plain edges, ditto, red edges, aax.; halF’bound 
c^lw rod edges, 31^. 6d,; morocco, gilt edges, 43X.; Turkey morocco, 
extra, 52^. 6d. 

COBBIN’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE and PEOPLE*S 

COMMENTARY. With Family Register, and over Onf Thousand Page and 
other Illustrations of Biblical Localities, and of Incidents from the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, by (^vsRBHCK, Rethhl, and other great Scriptural Artists. With a large 
number of full-page Coloured Pictures. 

A Family Bible and Commentary, cheap in price, trustworthy in explanations. 
And attractive in form, has long been desired. “Cobbin’s Illuj^^rated Family 
Bible and People's Commentary” will be found to give a number of aCvan* 
tages to purchasers. Some of these advantages are described below. 

I . It is the first Family Bible published with beautifully Coloured Plates. 

II. The pres'^at Family Bible is by far the Cheapest yet published. The price is 
scarcely one-third of the price which is now paid for the lowest priced Family Bible, 
although these have been hitherto considered marvels of cheapness. 

III. The Commentary, by one of our most eminent Biblical Scholars, will be 
found confplctc, and affords all needed information for an intelligent perusal of 
Holy Writ, now so closely searched, and made tfie sub>ict of much hostile as well 
as friendly criticism. Thus in this edition of the Bible, purcha.sers possess an admir¬ 
able Commentary—clear, concise, and thoroughly trustworthy. Many Commen¬ 
taries occupy the ^ace of sii^ volumes, costing a large sum of money ; and hardly 
any really good Commentary can be bought which does not occupy as many as 
three volumes. But “Cobbin’s Family Bible and People’s Commentary” com¬ 
bines, for Clergymen, l'cachers,and Students, in one compact, handsome, and port¬ 
able volume, both the T^t of Holy Writ and a full Commentary. The well en¬ 
graved and printed Maps and Illustrative Engraving.s, the beautiful many-coloured 
Pictures, the artistic and useful Register of Family Events, printed in Tints, and 
ruled for the insertion of the Family Names and Events, all unite tp form a Bible 
for the People of Great Britain, as well fitted for the Cottage by its cheapnessas for 
the Palace by its Completeness of Text and Commentary and beauty of appearaace. 


Price 81. 6<f .; French morocco, zos. 6d. 

TEACHER’S PICTORIAL BIBLE and BIBLE DICTIONARY, 

The Authorized Version. Illustrated by Graphic Engravings and Maps. Contain¬ 
ing the Old and New Testaments, translated out of the Original Tonies, and 
with the former Translation.s diligently Compared and Revised by His Majesty’s 
Special Command. Appointed to be read in Churches. With the most approved 
Marginal References, and Historical and Descriptive Illustrations appended to 
each Book, and in the Dictionarv. By the Rev. Ingram Cobbin, M.A. 


Now Ready, Uniform with Breton’s Shilling Gazetteer, containing Fitu 
Hundred and Twelve Columns of closely printed matter. 

BEETON*S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 

Price XX.; In cloth boards, ix. half-bound, ax. 

To Bible Teachers^ Sunday School TeacherSfSchoolmasierSt Pupil Teaehere, 
and all interestedin aiding the Study 0/ the Scriptures^ Special Terms will be 
given when a number net Jits than a Dosien Copies ^Breton’s Bible Dictionasy 
art ordered. 
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COBBIN’S OOHMBNT^IBS. 

The Publishers desire to call attention 0/ the Public to some *‘^iy isn» 
^rtant changes they have ’mad%in these valuable Centmentaries. ' have 

reduced the varieties 0/ the books and the bindings. The style 0/ the bindings 
mill all be found entirely new and attractive. The prices have betn revised^ and 
in all cases very greatly reduced. ^ 


The Companion Bible : The Authorized VkrsiiSn. Illustrated* 

by Notes on Oriefital and Soriptural History, Scenery, and Customs. Numerous 
Page Engravings and Maps. 

s. d. s. cL 


1. Crown 8vo, cloth antique, red 

edges, lettered on side . 7 6 
s. French Ihorocco, blind, gilt 
• edges . . . . 10 6 

3. Pigskin,bevelledboards,bliDd, 

gilt edges . . . . 14 o 


4. Turkey morocco extra, blind, 

gilt edges . . . . 15 o 

5. Turkey morocco antique, bc« 

veiled, red and gold edges . iS o 
Best dull gilt clasp /or aoove a o 


TVte Companion Bible meets the wants and means of % numerous class0/ 
readers, and, indeed, forms a complete Cyclopeedia 0/ Oriental intelligettce. The 
reader will here Jind a*nple information respecting the Manners, Customs, and 
Geography of the Holy Land, and of those countries which wer^ in sone way 
associated with it in tf^ historical pages 0/ Scripture, and a good Index will 
facilitate every inquiry. _ 


Oobbln’s Portable Oommentary. A Cjjeap Edition of the Portable 
Commentary, for Sabbath Schools and Distribution, being the Cheapest Com¬ 
mentary of the Holy Scriptures ever published. With 15,000 Critical and Illus¬ 
trative Notes, and 50,000 References and Readings: together with a History 
connecting the Old and New Testaments, varies useful Tables, and Nine 
Coloured Maps. By the Rev. Ingram Cobbin, 


s. d. 

7. Paste €rain • • • .66 

8. Cloth.36 

9. French morocco, blind, gilt 

edges.50 

to Pigskin,beveUedboards,bUnd, 

• gilt edges . . . .66 

IX. Turkey morocco extra, blind, 

gilt edges • • . .70 


X3. Turkey morocco limp, blind, 
gilt edges .... 


s. d. 


7 o 


13. Calf orTurkey morocco, limp 

circuit, gilt edges . . xo 6 


14. Turkey morocco antique, be¬ 
velled, red and gold edges . 9 o 
Best dull gilt clasp for above 3 o 


Th6 Analytical Bible: New Edition. Authorized Version. 

With 50,000 References and Readings, Analytical Notesappended to each Book, 
Historical Conoection of Old and New Testaments, various useful Tables, and 
Nine Coloured Maps. Fcap. 8vo, 796 pp. 


«. d. 

15. French morocco, blind, gilt 

edges.50 

x6. Pi£:sIun,beveUedboards,blmd, 

gilt edges . . .66 

17. Turkey morocco extra, blind, 

gilt edges . . . .76 

x8. Turkey morocco limp, blind, 

gilt edges . . . .76 


19. Calf orTurkey morocco, limp 
circuit, gilt edger 
ao. Turkey morocco antique, be¬ 
velled. red and gold edges . 
Best dull gilt clasp for above 
2i. Cloth . . . , , 

32 . Paste Grain • • • • 


4 . d. 
XO 6 

9 o 
a o 
3 6 
6 6 
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Now Ready, ^New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, 634 pages, cloth, 3s. 6(f.; 
or royal 8vo, half-bound, 51. 

Webster’s* Universal Pronotmcing and Defining Dictionary of 

the English Lajpguage. Condensed from Noah Webster’s Large Work, with 
• munerous Synonyms, carefully discriminated by CHAiTNcnv A. Goodrich, D.D., 
Professor in Yale College. To which are added, * ‘ Walker’s Key " to the Pronun¬ 
ciation of Classical and Scriptural Proper Names ; a Vocabtilary of Modern 
Geographical Names; Phrases and Quotation*, from the Ancient and Modern 
Languages; Abbreviations used in Wnting, Printitig, &c. 

This comprehensive Work is beantifully printed on good paper in a clear 
and distinct type^ in double columns^ and has had the benejit of Krvision to if[f 
Present Time. 

** This Dlctloflary Is one which con^n’cn'l rvorv contalnlntj, as 

It does, all the rticc.itly adopte*! V -r :•■!:. v.i.. •.i',. *.! ! *!.. T.'it ns adil, It 

Is carefully and AN cU and \ r> . d lii'.i • 5 * • 11 . i . n*** U-cl assured that 

further recomuendation is unnecessary, li is good, useful, and cheap.* —Livsrfool Mail. 


THE CHCAPEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY EVER PUBLISHED. 
Fcap. 4to, cloth, price ar. 6 d. 

Webster’s Improved Pronouncing Dictionary of the Englisb 

Lani^uage. Condensed and Adapted to English Orthography and Usage, with 
Additions from various Accredited Souiccs, by Charles Kn>hson. To which arc 
added. Accentuated Lists of Scriptural, Classical, and Modern Geographical 
Proper Names. 

16 *' This carefully revisedvdition of Webste*‘*5^reat work was undertakeUt at 
considerable outlay, by the late David Logub, and embraces all the best points of 
the English and American authorities. It must supersede Johnson, Walker, 
Smart, WoKCKSTan, and its ot/ur predecessors, it is admirably adapted for 
Hckool Use, __ 

JOHNSON AND WALKER SUPERSEDED. 
COHTAXKING TeN THOUSAND MORE WORDS THAN WaLKER’S DiCTIONARM 
Royal x6mo, cloth, price \s. 

Webster’s Pocket Pronotmeing Dictionary of the Engllsb Lan¬ 
guage. Conden.sed from the Original Dictionary by Noah Webster, LL.p.: 
with Accentuated Vocabularies of Classical, Scriptural, and Modern OeogruphicaJ 
Names. Revised Edition, by William G. Webster, son of Noah Webster. 


Price w., cloth. 

A Book for Home and ScitoOL Use, equal to anything produced. 

Beeton’s Pictorial Speller. Containing nearly 200 Pages and 

more than 400 Engravings, and comprising—1. Several Alphabets for learning 
Letters and Writing, a. A First Spelling Book or Primer, containing Words of 
from Two to Four Letters, Illustrated. 3. A Second Spelling Book, containing 
Words of from Five to Ten Letters. Illustrated. 4. Moral Talcs in Short Words, 
Illustrated. 5. Stories from Enclish History, written for Children. 6, Bible 
Stories and Lessons in Easy Words, Illustrated 
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^he Jricnblg ComtscI 

Crown 8vo, fancy wrapper, caAi ir.; cloth limp cu^usb, vs. 

cloth boards, gilt, 2i. • 

1. Timothy Tltcomb’s Letters addressed to Young People, 

Single and Married. 

2. Beecher’s Lectures to Young Men. . 

3. Getting On In Jihe World; or. Hints on Success in Life. First 

Serie.s. By William Matthews, LL.D. 

4. Cobbett’s Advice to Young Men. 

5. Christians in Council. By Mrs. Prentiss, Author of “ Step- 

ping He^cnward,” &c. 

6. ^ow to Make a Living. By George Cary Eggleston. 

7. The Art of Prolonging Life. ^ 

“ A mobt Valuable ei/il'''wc of the art of maintalninfr * a healthy mind in a healthy body; 
written by <»nc who Apokc with authority, from the experiences of along, active, and useful 
career."— Translated from the celebrated work of HUFELANU. • 

8. Foster’s Decision of Character, and other Essays. With Life 

of the Author. 

9. Getting On in the World. Second Series. By William 

Matthews, LL.D.* 

10. How to Hxcel in Business; or, The Clerk’s Instructor. 


ficcton’js IJcnng dhilbren’s 

.- # 

la haodsomely coloured wrapper, crown 8yo, posi free, Three Halfposee each { 

• ^ or the Complete Set of Six Looks, post free, for %d. 

1. BEBTON’S PICTOHIAIi ABO BOOK. 28 pp. Com- 

prising Alphabet of Animals, Alphabet of Objects, Small and Capital 
Letters. Script Letters, Alphabet of Country Life, all abd JL the Al{ 4 tabet 
told in Verse, &c. With 94 lllu.straUoiis. 

2. BEETON’S pictorial SPELLINO book. 24 pp. 

Compri.sing Easy Words of Two Letters'to Words of Seven Syllables. 43 
Illustrations. 

3. BEETON’S PICTORIAL PRIMER AND EASY WORD 

BOOK. 24 pp. Comprising Easy Words and Easy Keading Lessons 
from Words 01 Two to Six Letters. 78 Illustrations. . 

4. BEETON '3 PICTORIAL READER. 24 pp. Comprising 

Reading Lessons in Prose and Poetry of an Interesting and Progressiva 
Characicr. 21 lihi.-^tratioas. 

s. BEETON’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OR ENGLAND. 

28 pp. Comprising I^essons about English Kings, Chronologically Ar¬ 
ranged. Also List of the Kings and Queens of England, with the Dattt 
when their Reign began and ended. 46 Illustrations. 

6 . BEETON’S PICTORIAL BIBLE HISTORY. 28 pp. Com¬ 
prising First Lessons from Bible History, from the Fall of Adam to the 
of the Apostles. 39 Illustrations* 
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^ 0 ee ICibrarg. 

Fcap. 8vo, wrappe', zs. each ; cloth gUt, is. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, as. 

1. The .Autobiography of a £5 Note. By Mrs. J. B. Webb. 

2. Zenon, the Roman Martyr. By the Rev. R. Cobbold, Author ol 

‘^Margaret Catchpole.” 

3. The Pilgrims of New England. By Mrs. J. B. Webb. 

4. Mary Ann Wellington. By the Author of “ ^largaret Catchpole.” 

5. The History of the Fairchild Family. By Mr.s. SitERWooD. 

6. Sceptres and Crowns. By Author of “The Wide, Wide World.” 

7. Nldworth, and his Three Magic Wands. By E. Prentiss, 

Author of “ Stepping Heavenward.’* , 

8. Freston Tower. A Tale of the Times of Cardinal Wolseya By 

the Rev. R. C()BB(>Ln» Author of ** Margaret Catchpole.” 

9. Th% Mysterious Marriage ; or, Sir Edw.ird Graham. By 

Cathki^ne Sinclair- (Sequel to *‘ Holiday House.'’) 

10. Jane Bouverie, and How She became .an Old Maid. By Ditto. 

11. Modern Flirtations ; or, A Month at 11 arrowgate. By Ditto. ■ 

12. The Star and the Cloud. By A. Roe. 

13. Nellie of Truro. A 'I'alc from Life. . 

14. The Nun. By Mrs. Sni RWoon. 

^kc 3®0inc ‘^rrasurc ICibrarK, 

New and Handsome Volumes, price 3^. 6 if. each. 

1. Shiloh; or, Without and Within. By Mrs. W. M. L. Jay, With 

Four Coloured Illustrations. ^ • 

2. The Prince of the House of Dayid. By the Rev. J. H. 

Ingraham. With Four Coloured Illustrations. 

3. Miss Edgeworth’s Moral Tales. Four Coloured Illustrations. 

4. Miss Edgeworth’s Popular Tales. Four Coloured Illustrations. 

5. The Throne of David. By the Rev. J. H. Ingraham. '' 

6. The Pillar of Fire. By the Rev. J. H. Ingraham. 

7. Anna Lee : The Maiden, Wife, and Mother. By T. S. Arthur. 

8. The Wide, Wide World. By Elizabeth Wetherell. 

9. Queeohy. By the Author of “ The Wide, Wide World.” With 

Four Coloured Illustrations. 

10. Melbourne House. Bjl Ditto. With Four Coloured Illustrations. 

11. Sceptres and Crowns, and The Flag of Truce. By Ditto. 

12. The Fairchild Family. By Mrs. .Sherwood. 

13. Stepping Heavenward, and Aunt Jane’s Hero. By E. 

Prentiss. 

14. Mabel Vaughan. By the Author of “ The Lamplighter." 

15. Dunallan. By Grace Kennedy. 

16. Father Clement. By Grace Kennedy. 

17. Holden with the Cords. By Mrs. W. M. L. Jay. 
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New Books and N^iu Editions. 


THE CHRI8TIA 

in tFerde fgr S<untra' 
i^rauirtout t^e Sear. 


I*. ^ 


YEAR, 
anti l^oIstiaiHt 


BY JOHN KEBLE. 

f. d. 

Small fcap. 8vo, cloth K:*lt« plain edges . . . . ^ • • x o 

•cloth gilt, back and side, red burnished edges . • x 6 

9t tt >» edges, bevelled boards *20 

•> calf or morocco, limp, red edges • • • • 5 ® 

LARGE EDITION. 

Crown 8%o, toned paper, cloth gilt, plain edges . . . • s - 

,, ^ ,, with 8 full-page Illustrations, cloth gilt, 

red burnished edges, bevelled boards . . • • • • 3 ^ 

Calf, or morocco limp, red edges.•« xo 6 

LARGER EDITION. % 

Crown 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, bevelled 

boards • ..*.aio 


‘iEhc Christian l^ifc Series. 

Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, red edges, price 3s. each. 

1. Tho Christian Year. 

2. Life Thoughts. By Henry WARDBEEaiiER, Red border lines. 

3. The Christian Life. Bible Helps and Counsels for Every Lay 

throughout the Year. Red border hues. 

4. Religion and Science. By Joseph Le Conte. 

5. The Perfect Life. By William E. Channxng. 

6. Sacred Heroes and Martyrs, Biographical Sketches of Illustrious 

• hlen of the Bible ; with Historical Scenes and Incidents, illustrating their 

Heroic Deeds, eventful Career, and sublime Faith- By J. T Headi-ev. 
Revised and Eilited by J. W. Kikton, Author of ** Happy Homes,** “Buy 
Your Own Cherries," &c. 


Now Ready, crovrn 8vo, handsomely bound In cloth, 5/, 

The Christian Text Book and fiirthday Remembrancer. A 

Book of Sacred Counsel and Reflections for Every Day in the Year. With 
wterleaved Pages for recording Birthdays and Registentig Thoughts •■ nd 
Events of Every Day. _ 


XiOgends of tho Missouri and MissiBsippI. Strange and Interest¬ 
ing Traditions of the North American Indians. Pioneer Life in the Far West. 
By M. Hopewell, Author of “The Great West," “Mississippi Valley," &c. 
Pnee M,; cloth, y. 


Published bjf Ward^ Lock, and Co, 







New Boolcc,and New Editions. 


;i8 


w r 

New Editiofif^^ind New Wrappers Printed In Colours* 

Cou^tre iSoohs. 

!** One Shilling Baoh. 

1. Poultry and Pigeons. How to Rear and Manage. Coloured Plates. 

2. British Stog and Talhing Birds. How to Rear and Manage 

Chem. Coloured Plates. 

3. British Song Birds. How to Rear and Manage. Coloured Plates. 

4. The Parrot Booh. How toRearandManagethem. ColouredPlates. 

5. Birds’ Nests and Eggs, and Bird-stufUng. Coloured Plates. 

fi. Babbits and Squirrels. How to Rear and Manage them. 

Colo’ircd Plate. 

7. Bees, Silkworms, and the Aquarium, How to Rear and Manage 

them. CviOured Plate. 

8. Dogs and Cats. How t,o Rear and Manage them. Coloured Plate. 

*•* Tfuse boolis contain antf^le instruction Jor all wlio keep Birds^ Poultry^ 
PieeonSi RaObits, BguirrelSy Bees, Sillnvorms, or Do^s and Cats, and for those 
who are Collectors of Birds* Nests atid 


®otib<tub'B ^ecblctDork iSoohfi, 

Price One Shilling Each. 

Tatting Pattkrns. I Crochkt Patterns. 

EMHRorjdEKT Patterns. I Patterns or Monograms, Initials, &c. 

Knitting AND Netting Patterns. | Guipi'ki: Patterns. » 

Madame Gohdaul>*s New Crochet Patterns. 

PiiLoNAiSB Lack Look. Py the Sh.kwokm. 

Larger Size, price Ttvo Shillings. Patterns of Gi/ifurb d’Art. 

NEEDLEWORK INSTRUCTION BOOKS. Price Sixpence. 

Berlin Wool In.structions. 18 Illustrations. 

Emp.koiukrv Instructions. 65 Illustrations. 

Crochet Instructions. 

For Schools and Young Ladies at Nome» 

Pillow Lack.—J ust ready, liandsoinely bound in cloUi, p!lt tide and*edges, jj. W. 

MADAME GOXJBAUD’S BOOK OP INSTRUCTIONS in 
Pillow Lace Making and Pillow Lacc Patterns. With numerous Illustrations 
printed in Mauve. 

Just ready, fcap. 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, tot. 6d. 

ANTIQUE POINT AND HONITON LACE. Confining Plain 
and Eaphcit Instructionsfor Making, Transferring, and Cleaning Laces ef every 
Description, with about One Hundred Illustrations, Outlines, and Pricking of 
the Prmcipal Point Stitches and Honiton Sprigs. By Mrs. Tkkadwin, 

Published by TVdrd, Loch, and Co. 
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56«cton’s 3|ttTn0r0U0 

Prioo One Shilling Eaoh* 

There Is but little call to laud the men who have written^^ books catalogued 
below. They have done good work—work that needs no buah; and mankind is 
under obligations to them for a large sum-total of enjoyment. • ** 


2. Artemus Ward : His Book. 

3. Riddles. Illustrated.* 1 

4. Burlesques. Illustrated. { 

5. Charades. Iliustraled. ; 

6. Biglow Papers. J. R. Lowell. 

7. Saxe's Poen^. 

8. Joe Miller’s Jvst Book. 

9. Cot^ubial Bliss. Doughty. 

10. Model Men and Model Women. 

MAVJfFW. 

11. The Flirt, and Evening Parties. 

AritKKT Smith 

xa. The Gent, and Sluckoup People. 

Ai.lert Smith. 

13. The Ballet Girl, and the Idler 
♦ upon Town. Ai.i.euw Smith. 

14. Humbug and Mince Pies. 

Angus Reach. 

15. Hearts and Trumps, Haknay; 

and Change for a Shilling. 1 

MAYHliW. 

16. Pusley ; or. My Summer in a Gar¬ 

den. CiiAs. Dudley Warnkk. 

17. Black-Log Studies. C. Waknek. 

18. Sandy Bar. Bur r Hakte. 

19. Roaring Cs^p. Bket Harte. 

20. Heathen Cninee. T.ket Haktk. 

21. Wit and Humour. Thomas Hood 

22. Whirns. Thomas Hood. 

23. Oddities. 'I’lioMAS Hood. 

24. Innocents Abroad. MarkTwain, 

25. The Wew Pilgrim’s Progress. 

By Mark Twain. 

a6. Jokes & Wit. Douglas Jbrrold. 


27. The Siliad. By the^uthorS of 

the Coining K—. 

28. Marjorie Daw. By T. B.Aldkich. 

29. Jumping Frog. Mark Twain. 

30. Letters to Punch. By Artemus 

Ward. 

31. Artemus Ward among the 

Mormons. 

32. Naughty Jemima. ^ 

33. Kye Openers. By Mark Twain. 

34. Practical Jokes. Twain. 

35. Screamers. By MARi^Tnia*». 

36. Awful C;*ammers. By Titus A. 

Bkici* 

37. Babies and Ladders* By 

Emanuel Kink. 

38. Holmes’ Wit and Humour. 

39. Josh Billings : His Sayings. 

40. Danburv Newsman. By J. M. 

BAILh,* 

41. Mystery of Mr. E. Drood. By 

Oki'UI'Ts C. Kekr. 

42. Shavin;^ Them. By Titus A. 

Bku.k.. • 

43. Mr. Brown on the Goings on of 

Mrs. Brown. 

44. Sensation Novels. 

45. Little Breeches. 

40. Mr. Sprouts: His Opinions. 

47. Lothair. 

48. Kamsbottom Papers. 

49. Major Jack Downing. 

50. The Pagan Child, and other 

Sketches. By Bkbt Haktb. 


Cheap issue. In uniform style, crown 8vo, fancy boards. 

CHAFjLES READE’g NOVELS. 


1. It is Never Too Late to Mend. 

2^. 

2. Hard Cash. 2x. 6^. 

3. Peg Woffington. 2#. 

4. Christie Johnstone, tr. 

5. Griffith Gaunt, ss. 6 d. 

6 . Double Marriage; or. White 

Lies. 2s. 6d. [2.1. 6ci. 

7. Love me Little, Love me Long. 

Ali the above are also done 


8. Foul Play. By C. Reade and 

Dion Boucicault. zs. 6d. 

9. The Cloister and tne Hearth. 

2S. (id. 

xa The Course of True Love Never 
did Run Smooth. 2x. 

IX. Autobiography of a Thief, and 
Jack of All Trades, sm. 

inclothtgilt binding^ each 35. (sd. 


Published by Ward, *L!^k, and Co-. 




Nm'^S.yks and New Editions. 

^hc |3oiith’§|Cibtitrg of ®oniiers k Jlbbcnturcs. 

JUIiES VERjJ ^'S STARTLING STORIES, with Coloared Pictures. 

“ Terribly thrilling and absolutely harmlcssl^—’Xws. Times, 


Price One Shilling per Volume, in picture wrappers ; cloth gilt, 2S, 


1. "A Journey into the Interior of the | 

Earth. ' 

2. The English at the North Pole. 

3. The Ice Desert, 

4. Five Weeks in a Balloon. 

5. The Mysterious Document. 


6. On the^Track. 

7. Among the Cannibals. 

8. Twenty Thousand Leagues 

Under the Sea. Fart J. 

9. Ditto. ^ Part If. 

10. From the Earth to thf. Moon. 


With Three Coloured Pictures to each Volume. 


Double Volumes. Crown 8vo, picture hoards, is.; cloth gilt, 2 s. Cd.; 


..o- cloth gilt, gilt 

X. A ne Adventures of Captain Hat- 

teras. By Jri.ns ViiKKrt. Con¬ 
taining “The Knclish at the North 
Poic,“ and “I'lie Ice Desert.” 
With Coloured Illustrations. 


edges, 3^. 6 d. 

2. Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea. By Julhs 
V i'KNR. Containing First .aiul 
Scc'm<l Series. With Coloured 
Illustrations. 


IMPORTANT SEIilES OF NEIV AND POPULAR BOOKS. 

Price One Shilling per Volume ; nicely bound in cloth gilt, 2s, 

^Itc CouitfrB 30ottsc ^ibraru 

OF Fiction, Travel, Essay, Biography, &c. 

By the First Authors of the Day. Copyright Editions. 


These Works will be exclusively by the First Authors of the Day, and Copyright. 
Each volume in the Series will be .sold at the price of One Shilling—a price at which 
so much new and original matter of such high quality has not only nev^r yet been 
offered in this country, but which price has never even been approached. 

1. The Mad Willoughbys, and other Tales. By Mrs. Lynn 

Linton, Author of “ Joshua Davidson,” “ Patricia Kcmball,” &e. 

2. False Beasts and True. Containing— i. Animals in Fable 

AND Art. 2. The Fauna of Fancv. 3. The Consciousness of Dogs. 
4. Dogs whom I have Met. By Francis Power Cobbk. 

3. The Blossoming of an Aloe. (Second and Popular Edition.' 

A Novel. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey, Author of “ Out of Court,” &c. 

4. Country House Essays, Containing—i. Horses and Ridek.s. 

a. Birds and Beasts in Captivity. 3. English Flower Gardens. 
4. Trout B'ishing. 5. Lawn Tennis. By John Latouchb, Author 0 
“Travels in Portugal, &c. 

5. No Sign, and other Tales. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey, 

6. Grace Tolmar. By John Dangekfield. 

Published j^y iWard, Lock, and Co. 




New Books and New 


ons. 


^Soils' Jiabouritc 

Price 3r. €</. Itch, Illustrated. 


l>oys Ifli'e io read the records of ad-T'enturous deeds, ta trace thf careers of hrave 
ami yood lads -,v,'io h.irie attained to eminence, and to be told of wonderful natural 
obfecis. The volumes in this series furnish the literary food. ?nost dexoptaltte to 
intelligent and spirited b%ys, and most calculated to develop their best qualities. 


1. The Wonders of the World, in Earth, Sea, and Blsj. As 

related to K^s Young Friends by Uncle John. 

2. Fifty Celebrated Men; Their Lives and Trials, and the Deeds 

that made them t*'.i«nous. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings. 

3. The Life and Surprising Adventures of Bobinson Crusoe, of 

York, Mariner. Hy Daniel Dekor. With a Tiocraphical the 

Author. Embellished with a great number of Engr.avings on Wo«d. 

4. The History of Sandford and Merton, iiy Thomas Day. 

• Illustrated with 100 Eii^ravin?'; l)y the lirothcrs I )AL:'r).l.. * 

5. A Boy’s Life Aboard Ship, as it is Told Ity Himself. Full of 

Adventure and Daring Deeds. 

6 . Life in a Whaler ; or, Perils and Adventures in the Tropical Seas. 

By Saii.or Charlkv. 

7. Great Inventors: The Sources of their Usefulne.ss, and the Re- 

suits of their Efforts. Embellished with numerous Engravings, 

S. Household Stories. Collected by the Brothers Grimm. To 

which is ^clfled “The Car.avan”: An K.'xstcrn Tale. By Wfliham IIauff. 
Profusely Illustrated with Wood'Engravings from Designs by Eminent Artist.s, 

9. The Marvels of Nature ; or. Outlines of Creation. By Elisha 

Noyck. With 400 Engravings by the Brothers Dalziel. 

10. The Boy’s Book of Industrial Information. By Elisha 

N8vck. With 365 Engravings by the Brothers Dalziel. 

11. Famous Boys, and How they Became Famous Men. By the 

Author of “Clever Boys.*’ Numerous Engravings. New Edition. 

12. The Triumphs of Perseverance and Enterprise, By Thomas 

Cooper. Fully Illustrated. New Edition. 

13. Edgar’s Crusades and Crusaders. With numerous Illustrations. 

New Editi(^. • 

14. The Merchant’s Clerk; or, Mark Wilton. A Book for Younff 

Men. By the Rev. C. B. Taylek, M.A. ^ 

15. Sailor Hero; or, The Frigjate and the Lugger, By Captain F. 

C. Armstrong. With Illustrations. 

16. Cruise of the Daring; A Tale of the Sea. By Captain F, C. 

Armstrong. With Illustrations. 


Published by Ward, Lock, and Co. 
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Nmfi^c^s and New Editions. 

r, _ 

The Boys’ Fav*oBrite Library, continued. 

1 % Pyroteclmy; 9fi The Art pi Making Fireworks at little Cost, 

' and with corap^i Safety and Clcan^niess. With 124 Illustrations of Forms 
and 13 iagram?r .)’r Manufacture and Exhibition. 

18. Mont Blanc, A Boy’s Ascent of. By Ai.rert Smi i h. Illus¬ 

trated. \Vi- h a Memoir of tlie .Author Iiy Edmund Yate,s. 

19. Poe’s Tales of Mystery, Imagination, and Humour. 
ZO.'Pailads and Poetical Tales. Selected from Tekcy, Ritson, 

Evans, Jamieson, Sco-^t, Sc. &:c. 


ficcton’G ^cttnn 56o0hij. 


I/MT sate ef this very pof’vhv Series ef Useful Fenny Feoks is enemicus. 

AU these Tooks are most carefully written, and contain complete information upon 
, every sulyect within their province. 


1. Life of the Prince of Wales, comprising all the Events in the 

Career of His Royal flichness, from his Birth to llie l*resent D.iy, 

2. Beeton’s Penny Cookery Book. 

3. Beeton’s Penny Song Book (I’opular Collection). 

4. Beeton’s Penny Song Book (National Collection), 

5. Beeton’s Penny County Court Book. 

6. Beeton’a Penny Gardening Book. 

7. Beeton’s Penny Doctor’s Book. 

8. Beeton’s Penny Ready Reckoner. 

9. Beeton’s Penny Watts’ Songs for Children, 

10. Beeton’s Penny Landlord, Tenant, and Lodger. 

11. Beeton’s Penny Poultry Book. 

12. Beeton’s Penny Domestic Service Guide. No. 1 . For Lady’s 

Maid, Upperand Under Nurse. 

13. Beeton’s Penny Domestic Recipe Book. 

14. Beeton’s Penny Stamps and Taxes. 

1$. Beeton’s Penny Nine^Hours’ Wages Booki 

16. Beeton’s Penny Letter Writer. ’’ 

17. Beeton’s Penny Domestic Service Guide. No. 2 . For General 

Servant, Laundry, and D.airy Maid. 

18. Ditto. No. 3 . For Cook and Housemaid. 

ig. Ditto. No. 4 . For Butler, Housekeeper, Footman, Valet, Coach¬ 
man, and Groom. 

zo. Beeton’s Penny Cab Pares. 

21. Everybody’s Penny Table Book. 

Published J^ard, Lock, and Co. 
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^hz Sirls’ Jf'Abotttitc ITibrarn. 

Price 3^. each. Ill ustrated. 


T/tese arg all hoohs luhtch have gained a rePuiafidn for comimmg dtep 
intereit and amusement with pleasantly coti'jcyed instruction. They ae^e really 
**favourites'*; hooks tokick Girls will read and p7’eserve as indispensable to tne 
Library o f the School or the Home. • ^ 


1. Fifty Celebrated ‘Women : Their Virtues and Failings, and the 

Lessons of their Lives. Illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood. 

2. Evenings at Home ; or, The Juvenile Budget Opened. Con- 

sisting of^i variety of Miscellaneous Pieces, for the Instruction and Amuse* 
^ent of Young I'ersons, l>y Dr. Aiken and Mrs. Darbaulu. 

3. Fem Leaves from Fanny's Portfolio. First and Second^Series, 

Complete. Leaiitifully Illustrated with page and other Engravings. 

4. Ennyan's Pilgrim’s Progress (from this World to«i*iii^tjrhich 

is to Come). A Now Edition, with a Memoir^ Illustrated with 100 Engrav¬ 
ings by the Brothers Dalzirl. 

5. Orange Blossoms. A Book for all who have worn, ar^wearing, 

or are likely to wear tnem. Edited by T. S. Arthi/k. With Illustrations. 

6. Jniamerk; or, The Converted Jewess. By the Author of 

“ Naomi.” With nuiucrous Illustrations. 

7. Martyrs of Carthage ; or, The Christian Converts. A Tale of 

the I’lmes of Old. 

8. Margaret Gatohpole, the Suffolk Girl. By ^le Rev. R. Cobbold. 

9. Modern Accomplishments ; or, The March of Intellect, By 

Catherine Sinclair. 

10. Mary Runyan, Uie Dreamer’s Blind Daughter. By Sallib 

Rochester Forij. 

11. Aunt Jane’s Hero, and Stepping Heavenward. By E. 

Prentiss, Author of “ The Flower of the Family.” 

12. F^itb Ga^ey’s Girlhood, and a Summer in Leslie Gold- 

thwaite^s Life. By the Autlior of “The Gayworthys.” 

13. Little Women, and Good Wives. Being Stories for Girls. By 

Miss L. M. Alcott. 

14. The LampUghter; or. An Orphan Girl’s Struggles and Triumphs. 

Miss CuMMiNf;. Illustrated. 

15. Queeohy^ By the Author of “Thc^Wide, Wide World." 

16. The Wide, Wide World. Uy Miss Wetherell. Illustrated, 

17. TJnole Tom’s Cabin; or. Life Among the Lowly. By Mrs. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe. Illustrated. 

18. Maternal Counsels to a Daughter. By Mrs. Pulian. 

19. Mothers of Scripture. Showing their Influence on their Sous. 

20. The Sohool-Girl In Franoe. By Miss McCrindell. 


Published by Ward, ^ck, and Co, 
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New 




and New Editions. 


P-ttle dDncjs’” l^ibrarg. 

?nce 3^. 6d. em;h, Illustrated. 


AN BNTJiiEI.Y NeW WoKK BY SuSAN COOLTDGE, 

t. Little Miss’Mischief, and other Stories. By SusAN COOLIDOE, 
Author of “The New Year's Bargain," “What Katy Did/’ &c. With 
*Uustrations by Audik Ledvaud. ^ 

2. Moral Nursery Tales for Childrea. By tae Author of ‘‘The 

Golden Harp/' 

3. Holiday House. By Catherine Sinclair, Illustrated. 

4. Story of Stories (The); or. Bible Nan-atives for the Young. By 

Mrs. Lkathlby, Author of “ Chickseed without Chickweed/* Beaudfully 
Illustrated with full-page Engr vings. 416 pages. 

5. The Child’s Own Book of Country Pleasures. Sixteen 

Coloured and numerous other Illustratiojis. 

6. % tfOhy Pern’s New Stories for Children. By the Author of 

“FernLeaves.” Illustnuted. 

7. Oood Old StoriAB and Fairy Tales. Told for the Hundredth 
Time by H. W. Dulcjcsn. Ph*I>. Eight Coloured and numerous other 
Illustrations. 

8. Old Nursery Tales and Famous Histories. Re-told by H. W. 

Bulcken, Pb.D. I^istrated with Eight Coloured aud numerous other 
Illustrations, 

9. Harry’s Ladder to Learning. Numerous plain Engravings, and 

Sixteen Coloured Plates. 

10. Songs for the Little Ones at Home. Coloured and other Illus¬ 

trations. 

X I. Half-Hours with the Bible ; or, Scripture Scenes and Characters : 

described in a simple and attractive form, suitable for Young People. Beauti¬ 
fully and profusely illustrated with Engravings. 

12. Brave Old Ballads (The Book of). With Sixteen Coloured 

Illustrations, from designs by John Gilbert. 

13. Nurseiy Songs and Ballads. Uniform with ** Harry’s I adder,” 

Eight Coloured Cuts and numerous Plain Illustrations. 

14. Little Mary’s Nursery Story Book. Imperial i6mo, numerous 

lUustnttions. 

15. Nursery Tales and Stories. Uniform with “Songs for the 

Little Ones." Eight Colouit.d Cuts and numerous Plain IH' strations* New 
Edition. Just published. 

16. Papa’s Pretty Gift-Book for Good Little Boys and Girls* 

Enriched with numerous clever Engravings. 

x6. Nurseir Bhymes, Old and New. A Collection of all the most 

Favourite Nursery Rhymes, Jingles, and Stories; also many New Ones now 
for the first time printed. Imperial same. Numerous clever Illustrations. 

17. Short Stories and Poems for Children. Original and select, 

widi iiQliierous Wood Engnavings. New and Revised Eduibn. 


Published ^ Ward, Lock, and Co. 






